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PREFACE. 



JT was stated at the commencement of this work that its design was to supply, in monthly parts, 
as full an account of all the New and remarkable Plants introduced into cultivation as is necessary 
to the Horticulturist, and as the price and extent of a periodical will permit ; the history of such 
plants being sought in the Botanical Works published on the Continent, to which English cultivators 
have little access, as well as in those of our own country, and in the Gardens or Herbaria from which 
they are derived. 

It was expected that by this means the English reader would be able by degrees, by mere 
reference to the indexes of matter which will accompany each part, to ascertain the real Horti- 
cultural value of the numberless so-called novelties with which the lists of dealers are crowded. The 
abundance of double names, which botanists call synonymes, but which in common parlance 
are termed aliases, would also, it was hoped, be gradually referred to their true denomination, and 
the purchaser thus be spared the mortification of finding that after procuring half a dozen different 
names he is still in possession of but one Species, and that perhaps one with which he was previously 
familiar. 

To effect this purpose it was proposed to separate each Number into two distinct Parts. In the 
PiBST Paet would be found Three Coloured Plates of Plants, which from their beauty, or remarkable 
tints, especially demand this expensive style of illustration. Here it was not proposed to introduce 
any species which can be as well represented without colour ; by which means a large part of the 
cost of Botanical periodicals would be saved for the purpose of being applied to the embellish- 
ment of the Second Part. The title of the Second Part, " Gleanings and Original Memoranda,'' 
fully explained its purpose. It was announced as consisting of Notices, long or short, according to 
the importance of the subject, of as many plants published in contemporary publications, or observed 
by the authors, as could be enumerated in eight or ten pages. Unimportant species were to be 
merely mentioned ; those of higher interest to be described at greater length; and of the most 
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remarkable there was to be introduced Woodcuts^ in which an attempt would be made to combine 
accurate representations with some pictorial effect. In the selection of species for fuU illustration, 
it was intended to divide the plates as nearly as possible between Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy 
Plants ; so that each department of the Flower Garden might be equally cared for. 

It was also stated that since the work was intended for English readers, the English language 
would be adopted, as far as possible, in all familiar names and descriptions. English names of the 
plants represented in the coloured plates were to be given in preference to technical Latin ones, in 
the hope that by degrees the ear may be relieved from the necessity of dwelling upon sounds, 
which, even to the learned, are often harsh and unpleasant ; for, there seemed to be no valid reason 
why the system of talking Greek and Latin without understanding it might not be banished &om 
familiar Natural History. At the same time, for the convenience of Foreign Naturalists, and of 
those who prefer technical to familiar words, the names employed in strict science were to be given, 
and the distinctive cliaracters of the species to be added in Latin. 

The authors now, at the conclusion of this first volume, venture to hope that all their intentions 
have been carried into effect. Thirty-six plants of great beauty have been represented in colours ; 
120 of inferior interest, have formed the subject of woodcuts; and 229 others have been 
made the subject of comment, or of sufficient notice for all general purposes. On the whole 
385 species have been collected into the volume, of which 156 have been more or less 
illustrated. This they trust will be accepted as a satisfactory guarantee that succeeding volumes will 
be produced in the same spirit, the fidelity and excellence of the plates increasing with the advancing 
skill and experience of the artists. 
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drummond's side-saddle flower. 



two short lobes, beneath which, in a fold, lies the real stigmatic surface. These flowers have little 
beauty, and are by no means the object of the gardener's care. 

The so-called pitchers are in reaUty the leaves of this plant, in a very singular condition ; the 
pitcher itself being the leafstalk, and the cover its blade. By what mode of development this kind of 
structure is produced has never yet been conclusively shown. It has been thought that the pitcher 
is formed by the folding together, in its earliest infancy, of the two sides of a flat leafstalk, the line 
of which union is indicated by a firm elevated rib, which proceeds from the base to the opening of the 
pitcher, as if to stiffen and sustain it ; but this is not certain, and it is more probable that the pitcher 
is the result of a hollowing process, coeval with the first growth of the pitcher itseK, and analogous 
to that which produces the hip of the rose, or the cup at the bottom of the calyx of Eschscholtzia, 
or the cups that appear accidentally upon cabbage leaves. 

If the exact nature of the pitcher is thus undecided, we are still further from a knowledge of the 
use for which so singular an apparatus is destined. To the conmion idea, that nature intended it to 
hold water, arise these objections : that water is not found in the pitcher except after rains or heavy 
dews, and that plants which grow naturally in bogs can hardly require any unusual apparatus for 
supplying them with watpr. Others think that the pitcher is a contrivance for detaining insects in 
captivity till they perish and decay, the putrefaction of these creatures conducing to the nutrition of 
the plant. But there is no apparent reason why the Side-saddle flower should require this sort of 
special nutriment more than its neighbours in the same bogs, which have no pitchers. This, however, is 
certain, that if the pitchers were intended for fly-traps, they could hardly have been more ingeniously 
contrived. It is the honey of the mouth of the pitcher that tempts the insects to their destruction ; 
and, accordingly, they are found in abundance at the bottom. In the plant now before us we count, 
in the month of February, about a dozen, two of which are wasps ; and Mr. Croom says, that he 
found in one of Ins a large butterfly, {Papilio Tumus). Beversed hairs keep them there without 
hope of escape. As the sides of the pitchers consist of very lax cellular tissue, containing large 
cavities in every direction, and as starch grains in abundance escape from the sides when wounded, it 
is a question whether this starch, converted into sugar by the vital force of the pitcher, may not serve 
to sweeten the water in which the imprisoned insects meet a miserable end ? 

The manner in which the North American Side-saddle flowers are grown at Chatsworth is explained 
in the following memorandum, which is applicable to the more common species as well as to that 
which is the immediate object of the present article : — 

The BtoTo is decidedly the most suitable place for these species making and matoring their growth, at which time 
they require much warmth and moisture. A temperature of from 80* to 100% with plenty of water at the roots, and 
syringing three times a day, from March tiU September, we have found to suit them the beet During their season of rest, a 
greenhouse would probably answer the ends of cultiyation better than the stoTo ; at aU CTents, the plants should be kept 
in a dry cool atmosphere, from 40* to 60% not higher. The best time for potting is January, and the best material for 
that purpose is silyer sand and Sphagnum, weU mixed with a portion of peat and potsherds, bn^en quite smalL It is 
important to haTe plenty of dramage, and no fear need be entertained of excess in this particular. It has been 
customary at Chatsworth to place the pots in saucers which have been kept full of water during the whole of the summer 
season. We do not, howcTer, attach any importance to this practice. The plants wiU thriye equally weU without saucers. 
Pitchers are usually formed in October, and continue perfect for three months. The number of pitchers on an individual 
plant of S. Drummondii Taries from fourteen to twenty-three. We have measured indiridual pitchers of this species, and 
find the tnnTimnm length two feet three inches, and the maximum girth at the top, six inches. Flowers usually open in 
BCarch and ApriL By removing the llower>buds as they i^pear, the succeeding pitchers become much finer. 
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THE GLITTEEING GLAND-BEAKING TRUMPET-FLOWER. 

CADENOCALYMMA MITIDDM.) 



A 8t09e Plant, from Braxil» hdomging to the Natural Order of Biovohiads. 



TUB OLlTTBRINa OLAND-BEARINO TRUMPET- 
FLO WEIL — A imooth climlMr. Leftvea on nther long 
stalks, mostly in threesy or in psin with an intennediate 
nmple tendril, the leaflets on short stalks, (the middle one 
longest,) eUiptieal-oblong. Kaeemes axillary, or nearly 
terminal, shorter than the learesyTelTety. Bracts, oblong 
or linear, as long as the calyx, glandular below the point 
Calyx with fiye abort teeth, velTety, irregnlarly gUndolar, 
sometimes slit on one side. CoroUa rather yeWety. 



ADEr^OCkhyyaiLk NITIDUM ; seandeas,glabram,foliis 
longiuseoli petiolatis plerisqne trifoliolatis, ant bifolidatis 
drrfao simplici intermedio, foliolis brcTii^ petiolatis, 
(impari longiiis) oblongis glabris, raoemis multifloria 
foliis brcTioribns axillaribns tenninalibnsque, faraeteis 
oblongis linearibusqae apioe glandulosis calyd oeqaali^ 
bus, calyce 5-dentato nunc fisso irregularit^r glandoloso, 
ooroUA subyelutinl 



Adenoealymna nitidnm : Martku in De OamdolU^s Prodromitfy toI. 9, p. 200. 



TiTB received a specimen of this very pretty dimber from Messrs. Knight and Perry of the King's 
Boady in the beginning of February. They obtained it, about five years since, from Mr. Makoy 
of Li^ge, under the name of Fridericia Gulielma, which belongs to a totally different plant, belonging, 
however, to the same natural order. 

It is found wild in the Empire of Brazil, in various places, of which Mons. Alphonse De CandoUe 
gives the following enumeration. "Thickets and dry places, near Bio Janeiro; on the Corcovado 
mountain, near the Mandioc farm ; in the province of Bahia, near Maracas.'' We also possess it 
from a more inland station, but without any precise locality. It is said to vary much in appearance, 
unless, indeed, more than one distinct species is comprehended under the same name. Professor 
von Martins has a plant called Adenocalymma sepiarium, which is said to be one of the supposed 
varieties. 

That which is in cultivation is a thin-leaved, smooth, climbing plant, with a yellowish tint. The 
leaflets grow in pairs, with a simple tendril between them ; or else in threes without an intermediate 
tendril ; they are shining on each side, from three to five inches long, and of an oblong figure with a 
sharp tapering point ; when in threes, the central one has a much longer stalk than the others. The 
flowers grow in clusters, which in the plant before us are not more than an inch and a half long, 
supporting seven blossoms, but in the wild specimens they sometimes occur as many as thirty on a 
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raceme fall five inches long; on]y a part of them^ however, are open at a time. The bracts are velvety, 
narrow, and placed close to the calyx ; they have usually a small shining gland or two below their point. 
In like manner the calyx, which is also velvety, has several glands of the same kind dispersed irregularly 
below its five short teeth; it is also often slit down one side. The corolla, which is folly two inches 
long, is of a thick leathery texture, deep yellow, contracted at the base into a narrow tube as long as 
the calyx, and enlarged upwards into a somewhat curved trumpet, divided at the edge into 5 nearly 
equal blunt spreading lobes. The stamens are didynamous, arising firom a throat covered with thick 
short hairs ; the fifth stamen is a very short hooked body. 

The remarkable glands which appear on the bracts and calyx constitute one of the most striking 
peculiarities of this genus, and have given rise to its scientific name {abrfv a gland, and KoKvfiiia a 
covering) which we have translated at the head of this article. Mons. De CandoUe writes the word 
Adenocalymna, which is evidently wrong. What the use or nature of such glands may be, is 
unknown. They have a definite form, although an indefinite position ; they are quite destitute of 
the short hairs which clothe the neighbouring parts, and they evidently secrete some fluid, as is 
shown by their moist surface. They are therefore glands in the proper sense of the word, as limited 
by Professor Schleiden. 

The Glandular Trumpet-flowers are confined to tropical America, where they scramble over trees 
and decorate the scenery with their bunches of yellow, pink, or orange-coloured flowers. Professor 
De. CandoUe admits nineteen species ; among which are some of the most beautiful of Brazilian 
climbers, often opening thirteen or fourteen large trumpet-shaped blossoms before one begins to fade. 
To gardeners they would be invaluable, and should be diligently sought for in the provinces of Para, 
Bahia^ Piauhy, and even of Bio itself, whence the species now figured appears to have been brought 
to Europe. Another very handsome species, the Adenocalymma longiracemosum, was introduced by 
M. de Jonghe of Brussels, and is probably to be found in gardens. 

The best way of growing this has not been ascertained. Messrs. Knight and Co. state that, 
having appeared ''a shy flowerer,'' it has not received the attention it was entitled to, so that they 
are unable to offer any advice for its culture founded on practice, but they surmise that the treatment 
most congenial to it, would be to afford it dry stove temperature, and to place it out in a large tub. 
It roots freely in a mixture of half Ught loam, quarter peat, quarter leaf mould. They doubt whether 
it will be a good plant for pot culture, seeing that they have so grown it ever since they possessed 
it, and have only induced it to produce the flowers communicated on the present occasion. 

Eor ourselves we would suggest that the unwillingness of the plant to flower, will be overcome by 
a high temperature applied to the soil — ^perhaps 84^ ; and a rest of three or four months. There is 
no natural indisposition in these climbers to produce their flowers, but they are unable to do so in 
our stoves from want of that stimulus which nature so abundantly supplies in their native woods. 
Upon this point the remarks on Aristolochia picta, of which a wood-cut will be found at the 
commencement of our '' Gleanings, &c." may be advantageously consulted. It should also be 
remembered that in the places where such plants exist little manure accumulates, except that formed 
by the ever decaying foliage and fallen wood which strews the earth of the tropical forest; 
what manure does exist is chiefly supplied by birds. 
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WALKER'S CATTLETA. 



(CATTLEYA WALKERIANA.) 



A Stave Epiph^t from BrazUi, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 






#]ifct€c 

WALKERS CATTLEYA.-.Steii» otaI, ttolked, etuch 
haTiiig one leaf. Leayes oblong, thick, ooneave. Flower- 
8t»lk8l-2-flowered, with a small Bpathe-Ukebnct. Petala 
oral, wary, membranoos, twice as wide as the Sepals. 
Lip amooUi, naked, with short lateral roundish lobes, and 
the middle lobe roimded and two-lobed. Cohmm broad, 
thick, roonded off at the upper end. 



CATTLEYA WALKERIANA ; canUbos ovaHbos stipitatis 
monophjrllis, foliis oblongis coriaoeis eoncavis, pednncnlis 
1-2-floris, braeteA parvA spathaoeA, petalis ofalibos nndu- 
latis membranaceis sepalis daplo latioribos, labeUi plani 
calvi lobis lateralibos breTibos rotnndatis intermedio 
cnneato bilobo rotondato, colomnA latA crassA apice 
rotondatA. 



Cataeya Walkeriana, 6brciiur, in iU London Jowmal of Botany, toI. 2, p. 662 : alii^ C. bolbosa, 

Bet. ReffiBter, 1847, t 42. 



poB the opportonity of figaring this beautiful flower in really fine condition we have to express our 
obligation to C. B. Warner, Esq.^ in whose collection, at Hoddesdon^ it has lately blossomed. 
In the Botanical Setter a small specimen was published some years since, from Mr. Aucker's 
garden, under the name of CaMeya bulbosa, its identity with what the late Mr. Ghurdner had 
previously called Walker's Cattleya not having been suspected. Mr. Eucker's plant had, however, 
a much more richly coloured lip than this^ and must have been a distinct variety. 

According to Gardner it inhabits the country beyond the diamond district of Brazil, where 
it was found by Mr. Edward Walker^ his assistant, on the stem of a tree overhanging a small stream 
which faUs into the Bio San Francisco. 

The stems are club-shaped and furrowed, each having one leathery, concave, blunt leaf, which 
is by no means wider at the base than apex ; when young or ill-grown they are short and oblong, in 
which state they gave rise to the name C. buldosa, now cancelled. The flowers grow singly, or 
in pairs, from within a short, narrow, reddish spathe, and are full five inches in diameter, fragrant, 
and bright, but not deep, rose colour. The sepals are oblong, acute, and membranous. The petals 
are broad, oblongs acute, slightly wavy^ but not lobed. The lip, which is a richer rose than the 
other parts, is small, roundish at the end, and emarginate, with two narrow, erect, lateral lobes, which 
fold over the lower part only of the column. The column itself is very broad, fleshy, rounded, with 
no lobes or notches such as are found in C, pumila. 
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WALKERS CATTLBYA. 



Perhaps the nearest relation of this plant is with C. superba, from which, however, its dwarf habit 
and incomplete lip readily distinguish it. 

All known species of this beautiful genus are so highly deserving cultivation that an enumeration 
of those which are at present grown seems desirable, especially since the list published some years 
since in the Botanical Register, now requires many important additions. The arrangement there 
proposed seems, however, to answer all the purposes of the cultivator as well as of the botanist, and is 
therefore followed in the following catalogue : — 



CATTLEYA. 

Section I. — Lip rallied rwtnd the Column. 
Section II. — Lip JUU, not rolled rotmd ike Column^ and 
without lateral lobet. 



Section I. 

* Sepola of the aame texture u the Petals, the lateral 
ones being nearly straight. 

1. C. saperba, Lindl, Sertwn Orchid.^ U 22 ; aliks C. Schom- 

lurghiy Lodd. Cat., aliis C^nt6t<2t«ii» violaeeum, Hum- 
boldt and Kunth. — DemeranL — Flowen deep rose- 
ooloored, fragrant, with a deep crimson lip. 

2. C. elegaoB, iVonvn, AwnaUi de Oamd, t. 185. — St 

Catharine's, in Brazil. — Flowers lai^, rose-coloured, 
with a deep porple-Tiolet lip. Very like C. mperba^ 
except in colour, but the leaves are represented as 
being much narrower, and the lip is said not to have 
either wrinkled veins or callosities. Unknown to us 
except from Professor Morren*s figure made firom a 
Belgian specimen in the possession of M. Alexander 
Verschaffelt 

3. C. Skinneri, Batemanf Orch. Mex, et Guatemal.f 1 13.— 

Guatemala. — Flowers deep rich rose colour, with a 
erimaon lip. 

4. C. Walkeriana, Cfardner, im Lend. Jouim, Bot., vol. ii. 

p. 662 ; ali^ C. hntboBa, Lindl. in Bot. Begister^ 1847, 
t 42. — Brazil — Sweet-scented, dwar^ with large rose- 
coloured flowers. 

5. C. pumila, JffboXvf, in Bot. Mag.^ i 3656 ; Bot. Beg., 1844, 

t 5 : alijks 0. fnarginatayti^hs O. PimeUU of Gardens. — 
Brazil. — A dwarf species with a lobed column, deep 
rose-coloured flowers, and a rich crimson crisp lip, often 
edged with white. In C PinelUif the flowers are much 
paler. 

6. C. maxima^ LindL Cfen, et Sp. Oreh.^ Na 4 ; Bot. 

Beg., 1846, t 1. — Guayaquil and Colombia. — Flowers 
bright rose, with convex petals, and a lip richly varie- 
gated with dark crimson veins traced upon a pallid 
ground. 

7. C. kbiata, Lindl. OoUect. Bot., 1 33 ; Bot. Big., i 1859 ; 

Bot. Mag., t 3988 : aliis C. Motaim, Bot. Mag., 
t 3669 ; Bot. Beg. 1840, t 58.— Tropical America.— 
— The two forms to which the above names have been 



applied, differ in little except colour. In C. labiata, 
the lip is stained with one deep uniform tint of crimson ; 
in C, MoteicBf it is richly variegated with crimson veins 
upon a yellowish ground. The first is from swamps 
in Brazil, the latter is from the Garaccas, where it 
grows at an elevation of three thousand feet above 
the sea, sporting into many charming modificatbns of 
colour. 

There is a C quadrieolor in the possession of Mr. 
Rucker, with which we are not sufficiently acquainted 
to say how it diflers from the last 

8. C. Lemoniana, Lindl. in BoL Beg., 1846, t 35.— Brazil 

— Flowers pale pink, whole coloured. 

9. C. lobata.— Braril — Flowers deep rich roee^ whole 

coloured. Of this, which is in the possession of Mr. 
Loddiges, we shall take an eariy opportunity of giving 
some account 

10. C. crispa, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1 1172; Bot. Mag., 
1 3910. — Brazil — Flowers white, crisp, with a rich 
crimson stain in the middle of the lip. 

11. C. citrina, Lindl. Oen. et 8p. Oreh., No. 8 ; Bot. Mag., 
1 3742 : alii^ C. KarmnakO, Martins Choix, p. 15, 1 10. 
— Mexico. — Flowers bright yellow. 

** Sepals somewhat herbaeeooa, or more coriaeeoui than 
the Petals, the lateral Sepsis manifestly ftlcate. 

12. C. Loddigesii, Lindl Collect. BoL, t 37 ; aliis C. tn- 
termedia, Graham, m Bot Mag., t 2851 ; alUks C. 
veitalie, HofRnansegg. Bot Zeitung, 1. 831 ; alUks C. 
Papeiantiana, Morren, Ann. Gand, p. 57; aliis (7. 
Candida of gardens. — Brazil, in marshes. — The original, 
C. Loddigetii, has pale purple flowers ; in C inter* 
media or Candida^ they are nearly white. 

13. C. Harrisoniana, Baleman, in Bot. Beg., sub t 1919. — 

Brazil. — Flowers lilac, the lip with a deep blotch. 

14. C. maritima, Lindl in Bot. i2^.,sub 1 191 9.— Brazil 
— Unknown in gardens; probably not distinct from 
C. Loddigetii 

15. C. Arembergii, SAeidioetler, in OartenrZeiiung, 1843, 

p. 109. — Brazil — Unknown to English botanists. Flowers 
large, lilac, sweet-scented. 

16. C. Forbesii, Lindl Bot. Beg., t 953.— Brazil— Flowen 
greenish yellow. 

17. C. guttata, UndL Bot. Reg., t 1406 ; alUks C. elsljor. 



walkbr's cattleta. 



UndL Oreh., No. 9 ; aliib C. ipkenopkora, Morren, in 
Ann. Candy t. ] 75< — ^Bnzil. — Flowen greenish yellow, 
beMitifuUy spotted with erimson. 

18. C. gnnalo8A« UndL in Bot, Beg.^ 1842, t 1 ; and 1645, 

1 59. — ^Brazil, ParViba. — Flowers, large oliTe-eokwred, 
frith a long white and yellow or crimson lip. Not from 
Guatemala, as at first imported ; an error corrected by 
Mr. Hanbory. 

SBcnoN II. 

19. a Aelandim, Undl in BcL J&y., 1840, 1 48^BrasiL 



— A magnificent little plant with lazge chocolate flowers 
variegated with yellow, and a rich rose-colonred lip. 

20. C. bicolor, Lindl, in Bot. Beg., sub t. 1 919.~Brasil.->- 
Flowers tawny, with a bright purple labellum. Some- 
times has eight or ten flowers in a raceme. 



The Cattleya (!) domingensis qf Ae Oenera and Speeia of 
Orchidaceous PUmta is a Lslia, and perhaps the same as 
L. lAndeniiy a charming plant from Cuba, which we saw 
lately in the fine collection of Orchids fonned by M. Pes- 
catore, at his bsautifal seat at Celle St Qond, near Paris. 



The manner in which the specimen now represented was cultivated is thus described by 
Mr. Warner's gardener, B. S. Williams, who is one of our best growers of Orchids : — 

'' This fine species of Cattleya blooms twice a year, (February and June,) on the young growth ; its 
blossoms last five or six weeka in perfection, which is a much longer time than any of the other 
Gattleyas ; they seldom flower longer than three or four weeks at a time ; it is also very sweet-scented 
and will perfume a whole house. It succeeds best on a block of wood surrounded by a little 
Sphagnum, and it should have a good supply of heat and moisture in the growing season, but after 
it has made its growth it should be kept rather dry and may be placed in a much cooler house, say 
about 60^ ; it should only have just sufficient water to keep the bulbs from shriveling too mucL The 
plant should be fastened to the block with copper wire and suspended from the roof in a place where 
there is plenty of light, but not too much sun. 

" No doubt exists that Gattleyas rank among our finest Orchids. Their flowers are large and 
beautiful. In their native countries adhering as they do to the projecting arms of living trees or the 
prostrate trunks of dead ones, they flourish and are dormant alternately with the seasons ; at times 
they are subject to the saturating efl^ects of long continued rains, and again they are dried up by 
months of wann weather. Almost all Orchid growers cultivate their Gattleyas in the coolest Orchid 
house, but I grow them in the hottest house I have, along with the East Indian Aerides, Saccolabes, 
and Dendrobes. I find that they succeed much better in the hottest house, in which they make 
fine strong bulbs and good foliage, and always flower strongly and vigorously. It is considered that 
some species are difficult to bloom, such as Superba and Pumila, two of the finest of Gattleyas; but I 
experience no difficulty in flowering all the kinds here every year, and some of them twice a-year. 
Loddigesii flowers twice a-year — ^in July, and again in September, producing thirty and forty flowers at 
a time ; Crispa, a beautiful species, brings forth about sixty blooms at a time ; and Mossise, another 
fine thing, fourteen flowers. Labiata, one of the finest of Gattleyas, is a very free bloomer, and so is 
Skinneri. Loddigesii, Intermedia, Guttata, and Gandida, are also all good sorts and free bloomers. 

" In cultivating Gattleyas, the method I follow is to give them a good supply of heat while they are 
growing ; but not too much water at the roots ; about twice a week when they are in vigorous 
growth will be quite enough; for Gattleyas are not very thirsty plants, and by giving them too much 
water the bulbs are apt to rot. After they have made their growths they should be well rested, by 
keeping them rather dry. During their dormant season only just sufficient water should be given 
them to keep their bulbs from shriveling. I give them a good season of rest, which makes them grow 
more strongly and flower more freely, their blooming season being from November to the latter end 
of Eebruaiy ; and during this time I keep them in a temperature of about 60^ or 62^ by night, and 
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65° by day. After the resting season is over I raise the temperature from 65° to 70° by night, and 
from 70° to 75° by day, and during sun-heat the temperature may be allowed to rise still more; 
85° to 90° will do no injury, but air should be given to prevent the heat rising too high, and also to 
dry the house once a day; but do not permit cold air to circulate among the plants. The air on 
entering, should be warmed by being caused to pass over the hot-water pipes. 

" I grow all the varieties of Cattleya in pots except Walkeriana, which, as I have stated, I grow on 
a block ; all the kinds may be grown on blocks with moss, but I find they succeed best in pots, in 
fibrous peat and broken potsherds mixed together. The peat should be broken into pieces about 
the size of a hen^s egg. The most material point to be attended to in potting is that the pots sliould 
be well drained ; this may be effected by placing a small pot in the bottom of the other and filling 
the latter half full of potsherds, and then placing a little moss over them to prevent the superincum- 
bent peat from getting down and stopping the drainage. If this is not attended to, the water will 
stagnate, the soil sodden, and the plants will become sickly, a condition from which they seldom 
recover. Pot about two or three inches above the rim of the pot, and use a few small pegs to keep 
the peat firmly round the plant. When you re-pot remove all the old soil from the roots, if it can 
be done without injuring them, and water the plants sparingly afterwards. 

" CatUeyas are propagated by division; always choose a young bulb having a fresh bud at its base 
from the outside of the plant. 

^'They should be kept perfectly clear of insects by sponging them with clean water; they are very 
subject to the white scale.'' 
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1. AntHToboOHiA PiCTA. KaTsttn. I'roin the Caraccaa. A curioos and rather 
handsonifl stove twiner, belonging to the Natural order of Birthworts. In tlie 
nursery of Mr, Van Iloutte of Ghent. {Kg, i,) 

A smoolh Iwining plimt, willi dpcply i!ord»te »eul* Icbvgb, and purpli' laswIlBtcd flowei», w 
limb is 3 mcfam lung, uid Iprmiiuited by ■ iihort toil. In tl\e cootiT, lending to the thnmt, is > rieh 
■put "S ■ golilim col'jur. " Thin Birtbwori requiire »Jl the best uid Uglit which the »un can gire it ; 
In ill nwa trojiioU [jIudb il U expotied to extreme atmoaiplieric vidsMOidea, for Iq the day the 
■arth in whic^h it grows is hnlcd to 167° Kalir,; wliUo t.x night, under ■ cloodlosB sky, nuliation and 
ovaporktioa lower the tompenilun! of the sorroundiug sir to £9°. Bui these varUtioae are little 
felt hj llle roota, ohich ura plunged in a noil covered with Aeai leaves, tic., which check both solsr 
heal and noctanul ruld. And llius iu roflta are eipused to a warmth which ie Dot ooly more 
unifonu, bat mueli less dimitushed than it would be in our colder regions, by (he action of continued 
nin, wMvh, in fact, in tropical uDimtries communicatee to Ch« i«oil a part of the heat with which the 
rcharged. Thus, at Puerto Caballo, on a wet day (Decctmber 4), at half-paet 6 
in the evening, I found the temperature nf rain-water to be 70° 2S. while tliat of the air 
was only 71" GD, Olieerve, 1 had prenouiily remarked it to be 77° 25 R for rain-watvr, 
and ouly 76" HU tor the air ; and what is more, on the next day (Dee. h), after a whole 
night of nun, at half-put 8 m the cTening, I found tba nun-wnter »tlll at 75° 37, 
whilelheaiTmarkeilonly 75''35."— Fan tf<»iUeV/7(ira, r. L 5-2!. 
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in Ann. Gand,, t. 271). An orchid from N. Grenada, with large handsome variegated flowers, 
and a white lip sometimes tinged with green. An old inhabitant of English gardens. 

It does not appear that this was published before Professor Morren gave it the name here quoted ; but it has long 
been known in the gardens of this country under the name of Oncidium hastatom. It is a true Oncidium, its cohmm 
being short and protuberant at the base, and forming an obtuae angle with the lip. In point of value it is about equal to 
the Oncidium (Cyrtochilum) macuJUUwn. 

3. EcHiNOCACTUS RHODOPHTHALMUS. Hooker. A Mexican Hedgehog Cactus, with an oblong 
stem, and handsome red flowers appearing in August. 

Received from Mr. Staines, who procured it from the neighbourhood of San Luis de Potosi, in Mexico. In its 
flourishing state it is extremely handsome, the deep red of the base of the petals forming a ring, as it were, round 
the densely-clustered stamens and bright yellow rays of the stigma, adding much to the baauty of the blossom. Mr. Smith 
gires the following account of the manner in which such plants are managed by him at Kew : — ** At Tab. 4417, we 
have said that Cadeas are almost indifferent as to the kind of soil they are grown in, provided it is not retentiye of 
moisture. The present very pretty species will thriye in a mixture of light loam and leaf-mould, containing a small 
quantity of lime-rubbish nodules, the latter being for the purpose of keeping the mould from becoming dose and 
compact, a condition not suitable to the soft and tender roots of the plant. If cultivated in a pot, it must be well 
drained ; the pot being nearly half filled with broken potsherds, and the upper layer so placed as to cover the interstioei^ 
in order to prevent the moi^d from mixing with the drainage. During winter, Mexican Coctece do not require much 
artificial heat : several spedes are, indeed, known to bear with impunity a few degrees of frost. Where they can be 
cultivated by themselves^ we recommend that the plants and atmosphere of the house should be kept in a diy state during 
winter, artificial heat being given only during a long continuance of damp cold weather or in severe frost ; but at no 
time during winter needs the temperature of the house to exceed 50<* at night. In sunny days in spring the house should 
be kept dose, in order that the plants may receive the full benefit of the heat of the sun's rays. As the summer-heat 
increases air should be admitted, and occasionally the plants should be freely watered, and in hot weather daily syringed 
over-head." — Botanical Magagmef 1 4486. 

4. Valoradia plumbaginoides. BaUsier. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4487. 

This is an aliito of the now common Plumbago Larpentse, which is thought by Boissier not to belong to Plumbago. 
We see very little, however, to characterise a genus in the differences pointed out, and agree with Sir W. Hooker, in 
thinking that if a new genus is really necessary, the plant ought to bear the older name of Ceratostigma. 

5. Metrosidebos tomsntosa. AchUle Richard. A New Zealand Greenhouse shrub of much 
beauty, flowering in the summer months. Blossoms rich crimson. One of the order of Mjrtle 
lUooms (Myrtaces). 

« It inhabits," says Mr. Allan Cunningham (by whom it was introduced to the Royal Gardens of Kew), " usually 
the rocky searooast and shores of the Bay of Islands, where it is called by the natives Pohuht-Kawoy and is readily 
distinguiahed among other plants by the brilfiancy and abundance of its flowers, enlivening the shores of the northern 
isbmd with its blossoms m December. With us in the greenhouse it has attamed the height of six feet, and attracted 
attention by its copious, compact, but spreading ramification, and the abundance and beauty of its evergreen foliage Its 
blossoming this year (for the first time) was probably encouraged by planting it out, by way of experiment, in the 
spring, in a sheltered part of the woods of the Pleasure-ground, in a soil of rich vegetable leaf-mould. During the 
. summer, almost every brandilet was terminated by the vivid scarlet blossoms, and it became a conspicuous object at a 
distance. In its native country it is described as making its first appearance on other trees, as an epiphyte. By its 
strong and rapid growth it soon envelopes the parent tree, its woody roots descending till they reach the ground, and 
there spreading to a great extent, while the main roots, by their numben and interladngs, ultimately become so 
combined that they form a trunk of a singular appearance and sometimes of an immense size. The original tree dies, 
and its decaying trunk becomes food for the parasite ; the latter in this respect resembling the fig-trees of the tropics 
or the ivy of this country. It is also said to form a tree without the aid of others. With us it grows luxuriantly if 
planted in light loam and kept in a cool greenhouse, and forms a handsome evergreen bush. Hie figure here represented 
was made firom an individual that had become too large for oar greenhouse accommodation. As it afforded the 
opportunity of testing the degree of cold it would bear, a sheltered situation amongst trees was selected, where it was 
planted in May 1849. During the summer it flowered profusely, presenting a very striking appearance for an out-door 
shrub, and continued to flourish till the first firasts ; but we observe with regret, that this fiine shrub will not live in the 
open air where the thermometer &ns a few degrees below the fireezing point" — Botanical Magueime^ t. 4488. 

6. Ophelia ooktmbosa. Grisebaeh. A half-hardy annual from the Neilgheixies, belonging to 
the order of Gentianworts. 

Of little moment Stem a foot high, branched. Flowers pale purple, with a white eyc^ in corymbs. Recjuires 
peat~J?olanica2 Magaeine, t 4489. 
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7. Yeitillabia PAiiiDiPLoRA. Schrenk. 
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from Mr. Fortune, who informs them that it grows from 100 to 150 miles north of Shsnghse, and that it is the meet 
gigantic of the Berberries. A leaf, which has been sent me by Mr. Standiah, is neariy 15 inches long, and of a stout leathery 
texture ; it origin|Jly had four pairs of leaflets, and the usual terminal one ; the lower pair has dropped off : the other lateral 
leaflets are sessile, slightly cordate, about 3^ inches long, with frt>m 3 to 4 strraig spiny teeth on each side, and a very stiff 
triangular point ; the terminal leaflet is 5 inches long, and yery deeply cordate, with 5 coarse, spiny teeth on each side. 
This is certainly the finest of the genus, and if hardy it will be the noblest eyergreen bush in Europe. There is, howerer, 
but one plant of it at present in cultivation, so that its habits are unascertained. — Jowm. ffcrt, Soe*, Vol. v., p. 20. 

11. Galeottia Beaumonth. Lindley ; {alias Stenia Beaumontii. A. Rich, in Cat. Pescaiar, 
1849, p. 36.) From Brazil, having been obtained from Bahia by M. Morel, of Paris. An 
oninteresting stove orchidaceous epiphyte, with the habit of a MaxiUaria. Flowers two on a stalky 
doll green and brown, with a pale lilac lip. Introduced by Mons. Morel. 

O. BeatmonHi : pseudobulbis oblongis 2-phyllis, foliis Uneari-oblongis ayeniis, peduneulo radical! erecto 2-floro 
floribus hand resupinatis, labelli trilobi ladniA intarmedii linear! i^ice deflezA subulatA lateralibus truncatis margins 
anteriore setacealaceris supra epichilium continuis. 

This has flowered in the Garden of Planti at Paris, in the gieat collection of M. Pescatore, and with M. Morel, 
in aU which places we have seen it. That it is a Galeottia there is no doubt ; an obscure genus founded by M. Achille 
Richard upon a Mexican plant unknown in gardens ; and which may possibly be found not distinct from Batemannia. 
The only difference, indeed, which we see in the present instance is, that this Galeottia has a lazge ovate gland and 
short candide, wh3e Batemannia has a lazge ovate gjland and no candide. 

12. Trichocentbuh tenuivlorum. Lindley. From Bahia. An obscure stove epiphyte^ 
flowering in January. Flowers small, dingy brown, and white. Natural Order, Orchids. Introduced 
by M. Morel, of Paris. 

T. tmmijkfnim : foliis • . > , sepalis Unearibus aentis, petalis oonformibus obtusis, labeUo obovato emarginata snbun- 
dulato bad angustato lamellis basim totam occupantibus, oolunuue alis semicordatis acutis. 

This little plant is of only Botanical interest It differs from aU the known spedes of the genus in the narrow sepals 
and petals of its onaU flowers, and in its almost linear obovate lip with a pair of plates occupying the whole of the base. 

The foUowing are the other known spedes of this genus, none of which deserve the notice of cultivators : — 



1. T. fuscum. UndL mi BcL Reg, 1951. 

2. T. marailatnm. lAndl, Ordi. Lindemanaf, No. 127. 

3. T. puldirum. P9ppig, N. Oen. de Sp,, pi. ii., t 115. 



4. T. recurvum. LindL in Boi, Seg., 1843, mtM. 17. 

5. T. candidum. Lindl.in BoL Reg,, 1843, mifc. 18. 

6. T. iridifoUum. LindL in Bot, Reg., 1843, muc 178. 



13. Phoubota clypeata. Lindley. Imported by Messrs^ Low and Co. from. Borneo. An 
unimportant stove epiphyte, belonging to the order of Orchids. Flowers dirty white. 

I have only seen the flowers, which resemble those of P. imbricata, but stand in a spike not more than three inches 
long. The cdumn is very like a three-lobed petal, bordered with brown, and gives the flower the appearance of having 
two oppodte lips. Mr. Kenrick states that the pseudo-bulbs are <* about 2 indies long, with a dark-green leaf." — Joum, 
ffart. Soe., Vol. v., p. 37. 

14. Bebberis Waluchiaka. Becandolle ; (aUhs B. macrophylla of the Oatdens; alihs 
B. atrovirens, G. Dan.) A hardy evergreen bush from the mountains of tropical Asia. Imported 
by Messrs. Yeitch. Has not yet flowered in England. 

An evergreen of most beautiful aspect, with brown branches, a veiy dark green dense foliage, and long, slendery 
3-parted spines. The leavetTgrow in dusters, are about 3 or 4 inches long, with a sharp, pricUy point, and numerous fine 
serratnres, ending in a straight point on eadi side ; on the upper side they are a rich bright green, turning to a claret 
colour in the autniui, and remarkably netted : on the under side they are pale green and shining. With Messrs. 
Yeitch it has stood through three winters without 8helter,and is new 4 or 5 feet high. Naturally it is said to grow 
10 feet high. — Jowm, Hori. 8oc,f Vol. v., p. 4. 

15. Bebberis loxensis. Bentham. A hardy or half-hardy evergreen shrub, imported by 
Messrs. Veitch and Co., from Peru. Has not yet flowered in England. (Fig. 3.) 

It has small palmated spines, and very shining, blunt, obovate, bright green leaves, of neariy the same colour on both 
sides ; they seem to have in all cases a spiny point, and very often several teeth at the sides. The flowers are unusually 
small, and stand erect in panicled racemes on a long peduncle quite dear of the leaves. Iti hardinesa is uncertain ; 
but its beautiful foliage makes it worth some protection if necessary. — Jowm. Hort. SoCf Vol. v., p. 7. 
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16, Berberis Dabwisii. J/wiirr. l''r«iii Cliilw ami 
Patagonia. A hardy evergreen busli, of great beauty, 
imported by Messrs. Veitch. Flowers not yet produced 
in England. {Pig. 4.) 

An evergreen shrub 3 lo S fc»t high, of ollnwirdiiiarj' lie«uly, 
I for i(B fcmipnoua sbnoU, by wliich it is al 
nlaaL The tnves miv of tb« d< 

not more thui ] inch long, fie gneo, with the pnnnpal v< 
^cvoiu no Ibo under iride, iritb three large ipiny l«cth kt 
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delicate green, with delicate brownish spots and a white 1^>. The latter organ was oblong, with a white, shaggy crest on 
the upper side, and a pair of short, yellowish sdmitar-shaped segments standing erect near the base ; within these were a 
pair of forked callosities, one placed before the other in the centre, but no sac or pouch was found between them. The 
plant is of little beauty, but of considerable botanical interest — Jowm, HorU Soc., Vol y., p. 34. 

28. MiCEOSPERMA BARTONIODES. Walpers {alios Eucnide bartonioides, Zuccarini). A Loasad 
from Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Charlwood. A handsome hardy annual^ with large bright yellow 
glittering flowers ; the stems are covered with sti£Bsh hairs. 

Stems about a foot long, flexuose, succulent, subtranslucent Leaves ovate-acute, lobed, and serrated. Flower- 
stalks long, one-flowered, terminal. Petals ovate, or rather obovate, slightly serrated, sulphur-yellow, paler, almost 
white, beneath. Stamens very long, in five monadelphons fasddee. Its sof^ succulent nature, makes it liable to be 
injured by heavy rain and wind. — Botanical Magazine, t 4491 . 

29. Spathodea speciosa. Brtrngniart, Of uncertain origin — supposed African. A magnificent 
stove tree, belonging to the Bignoniads, with close panicles of very large pink, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, stained with crimson. Flowers in the spring. 

When this beautiful species blossomed at Ghent, it was about 4 feet high. The panicle appeared at the end of the | 
stem, which was covered with pinnated leaves, seated in threes, each being furnished with oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, I 
serrated, shining leaflets. The corolla is about 2^ inches long, and is protruded from an oblong blunt calyx, which | 
opens on one side to let it pass, at the same time dividing into 2 triangular teeth at the back. Cultivated in a |! 
mixture of decayed leaves and rotten dung, mixed with one-third peat and one-third loam ; it is represented to be 
difficult to strike. According to Prof. Morren, it was originally received at Ghent from England. — Anma l ei de 
Qandi t 260. 

80. Obontoglossum rubescens. lAndley, From Nicaragua, imported by Mr. Skinner. A very 
handsome Orchid, with fine blush flowers spotted with crimson. Flowers in November. 

A charming species, belonging to the beautiful white-lipped section of the genus, and remarkable among them for its 
flowers being sullhsed with a tender blush colour. The sepals are very straight and sharp-pomted, richly spotted with 
crimson. The petals have omilar spots near their base ; the lip is spotless^ crisp, and coriate, but not oUiated. — /oiim. 
Hori. 8oc.% Vol. v., p. 85. 

31. Pentstemon cobdipolius. Bentham. A hardy shrub, of the order of Linariads. Flowers 
rich dull red, in long bunches, rather handsome. From California ; flowers in the summer and autimin. 

A downy-stemmed half-shrubby plant, with a trailing or spreading habit, so that it is well suited to hang down over 
stones or rocks. Leaves dark-green^ shining, cordate, serrate, slightly downy. Flowers in one-mded, narrow, leafy 
panicles, which sometimes measure more than a foot in length. The branches of the panicle are hairy, and bear each 
from three to five flowers when the plants are vigorous. Calyx covered with ^andular hairs; corolla not quite an inch 
and a half long, rich dull red ; the tube almost cylindrical ; the upper lip straight, nearly flat, slightly two-lobed ; the 
lower three-parted, spreading at right angles to the upper. Hardy, grows in any good rich garden soil, and easily 
increases by seeds or cuttings. It flowers freely, one year from seeds, and lasts in flower from June to October* It is 
a very desirable plant — /oum. J7oft. Soc^ YoL v., p. 87. Wilh afgvrt, 

32. Sfathoglottis aurea. Lindley. From Malacca. A pretty terrestrial stove plant, belonging 
to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch and Son. 

Rather handsome, with narrow leaves like those of a Phaius, and a scape 2 feet high, bearing at the very end about 
half a dozen large golden-yeUow flowers, with a few dull sanguine spots on the lip. Mr. T. Lobb found it on Mount 
Ophir, near the beantifal Nepenthes sanguinea. According to a memorandum by the late Mr. 6ri£Sth, it inhatnts 
rocks on Mount Ophir, at places called Goonoog, Toondook, and Laydang. — Joiwm* Hort. 8oc», Vol v., p. 84. 
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THE TOOTHED CEANOTHE 



(CEAN0THU8 DENTATU8.) 



A half-hardy Evergreen Shrub, from Calipornia, heUmging to the Natural Order of Rhamnads. 



tptdfU C^xrxctft. 



TffB TOOTHED CEANOTHE.— A bnnched eyergreen 
bnaby doMly coated with femginoaB hairs. LeaTeBmiall, 
obkmg, rounded at each end^ or afanoet cordate, coarsely 
toothed, and reTdnte at the edge, where they are furnished 
with distinct slightly stalked glands ; smootii, shining, and 
deep green on the upper side. Flowers in terminal, 
stalked, roundish or oblong thyrsee or umbels. 



CEANOTHUS DENTA TU8^-YraX»x ramosnSytomentoeiiB, 
sempervirens ; ramis fermgineis ; foliis panris pennivenlis 
oblongis ntrinque rotimdatis t. cordatis grose^ dentatis 
reTohitis margine glandoloeis : supra lucidis atroTiridibus 
glabris, thyrsis umbellisre oblongis rotondisqne pedun- 
cnlatis, pedicellis calydbusque 



Ceanothus dentatus : Torrey omd Orofy Flora qf North AmericOf ^ol. 1., p. 268. 



rvxjBiNG DougWs last journey in California, tluB plant was first met with^ but where is unknown. 
Erom specimens communicated to Drs. Torrey and Gray by the Horticultural Society^ it was 
described by those authors. Prom Galifomian seeds, procured for the same Society by the C!ollector 
Hartweg, it has now been raised in the Society's Garden, whence it has been also extensively 
distributed among the Fellows. The plant which produced the specimen here represented flowered 
in February last in Her Majest/s Garden at Frogmore, under the care of Mr. Ingram. 

It is a small bush, covered all over with rusty down, except upon the upper side of the leaves. 
In the cultivated plant the branches are five or six inches long, but in the wild specimens they are 
not more than a third of that lengtL The leaves are deep green, shining, wavy, strongly toothed, 
and rolled back at the edge, quite blunt, and somewhat heart-shaped at the base, on short stalks, 
famished with a pair of txiangulai scale-like stipules. On the edge of the leaves appear many 
oblong fleshy stalked glands, which in the beginning are pale green, afterwards become yellow, and 
finally acquire a deep brown colour. To their presence is due a heavy, unpleasant, but slight odour, 
which is perceptible when the plant is touched; they afford an excellent specific character, but have 
been overlookol by Messrs. Torrey and Gray. The flowers are bright blue, bordering on violet, and 
are produced in stalked heads, which are sometimes racemes, sometimes thyrses, and even almost 
umbels. The authors of the Flora of N. America called them white, assuming such to be the case 
from the appearance of the dried specimens. 
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Like all the Califomian plants, this naturally endures a hot dry summer, by which its wood is 
kept short-jointed, and is thoroughly ripened, so as to be enabled to support the severe winters to 
which it is exposed. It then, also, is loaded with clusters of flowers, twice as long as those here 
represented, and must become far more beautiful than it now is. Hitherto it has been kept in 
greenhouses or damp pits, where it has been exposed to none of its natural conditions. Mr. Ingram's 
specimens are from a spring forcing house. 

Not having yet acquired its natural condition, there is a difficulty in judging of its capability of 
bearing an English winter. All that we at present know about it is that it lives uninjured under a 
glass fiume facing the North, without any aid from artificial heat. We also know that other 
smaU-leaved Ceanothes have sustained no injury in exposed places, even though unsheltered, 
provided the sun has not shone upon them. In the meanwhile it will be desirable to treat this as a 
frame plant, or to force it with Lilacs, and such things ; for which purpose the blue of its flowers, a 
colour so rare, and so greatly wanted in gardens, renders it peculiarly valuable. 

The two uncoloured figures on either side of our plate represent magnified views of the upper 
and under side of a leaf. 



; 



[Plate 5.] 



THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA. 



(ADAMIA VERSICOLOR.) 



A Oreenhouse Shruh,from China, helonpinff to the Natural Order o/* Htdrakoeabs. 



tpttifU Cfisractrr. 

TffB CHANOEABLE ADAMIA.— Leaves oUong-lanceo- 
latoy aharply toothed, entire at the base and narrowed 
into the stalk, ooTered with down on the ribs. Panide 
pyramidal, downy. Branchlets in cymes. Flowers in 
seren parts, with abont twenty stamens. 



ADAMIA VERSICOLOR; foliis oblongo-lanceolatis acate 
serratis basi integris in petiolnm angustatis snbtiis in 
costas pabesoentibus, panicuU pyramidali pubesoente, 
annolis cymosis, floribns heptameria icoBaadris. 



Adamia Tersioolor : Fortwike in Jimmal of the HorticuUmral SoeUty, rcl, 1, p. 298. 



A PLANT which had been brought from China by Mr. Fortune and which flowered in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society in September, 1846, furnished the materials for the accompanying figure. 
It had been found by him in Hong Kong, growing in ravines about half-way up the granitic moun- 
tains of that Island. 

It forms a bush with the habit of an Hydrangea, to which genus it is naturally related. The 
stems and branches are downy; the leaves grow in opposite pairs, are oblong-lanceolate, serrated, 
sharp-pointed, somewhat convex, with a red midrib, which as weU as the other ribs is slightly 
downy. The flowers appear in pyramidal downy panicles. In the bud state the corolla is pure white ; 
more advanced it assumes a violet and ultramarine tint ; at a later period it becomes a clear delicate 
blue, and upon opening it forms a handsome violet star of six or seven points, inclosing about twenty 
deep violet stamens, in the centre of which are found five bright blue styles. Thus there is found in 
the same panicle, at the same time, an infinite variety of tints of clear blue and violet, as well as pure 
white, the effect of which is extremely pleasing. It is understood that the flowers are succeeded by 
porcelain-blue berries : but they have not appeared as yet in this country. 

In fact, since the plant which flowered under Mr. Fortune's care in September, 1846, and which 
is here represented, no specimen of any beauty has appeared, and an idea has been entertained that 
the species is not worth cultivation because there has not yet been skill enough to manage it properly. 
What its precise treatment should be must be left to the determination of experiment. It is, however, 
to be inferred from what is known of Hong Kong, that the plant requires the climate of the tropics 
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while growing, and that of Devonshire when at rest. In the rocky ravines of Hong Kong, it is deluged 
with torrents of water, and forced by a vehement heat into luxuriant growth ; at that time it must 
become exposed to as much as 120° of direct sunheat, while ripening its wood; and afterwards it 
must endure a temperature of 40° until the rains and heats return, and once more force it into vigour. 
All this must be done with an abundance of air, for in its natural station it is continually exposed to 
violent gusts and storms of wind, which struggle with a burning sun. Manure, properly so called, it 
can have little or none ; but must depend for its food upon what the air can bring it, and upon such 
saline matters as may be yielded to water by the decomposition of the granitic soil. 

We should add, that the accompanying figure hardly does justice to the plant itself, the panicle 
of flowers, copied by our artist, having been in reality nearly a foot in diameter. 

Another species, the skyblue Adamia {A. cyanea), is in cultivation, and has been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine. But it is far inferior to this in beauty; the flowers being whole-coloured, 
a bad violet, and not half the size. It would, however, redeem its character if it could be made to 
form its berries, which Dr. Wallich describes as appearing on the open rocky mountains of Nepal, in 
great profusion, of a deep blue colour, and rendering the plant " an object of great elegance.'^ 

It was to that species, named cyanea because of its blueness, that the denomination Adamia was 
first given by Dr. Wallich, in commemoration of the eminent services rendered to Indian science 
by his friend John Adam, Esq, formerly President of the Supreme Council of Calcutta. We have 
before us two more species of the same genus, one of which found in Java, by Mr. Lobb, is probably 
the Cyanitis syivatica of Beinwardt, and must be more than a rival to the present plant. We believe, 
however, it never reached England alive. 



[Platb 6.] 



THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID. 



(ONCIDIUM HiBMATOGHILUM.) 



A Stow Epiphyte, from New Obbnada, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



^gf ff fff 

THB PURPLB-LIPPBD ONaD.— (Sect PUtrUiibertulaU,) 
BolUesB. LeAT60 oblong, flaty thick, ■harp-pointed, ■potted) 
growing dmgly. lUoemes compact, staiK Sepals distinct, 
and the petals all of similar form, spathwlatej wavy ; Up 
roimdiflfa, with auridM at the base ; the crest scarcely 
evident at the base, wavy in front like the letter W, thence 
raised into an eminence, with a toothlet on each side. 
Wings of the colomn rouided, cmrved downwards, some- 
what lobed. 



ONaDIUM HJ&UATOCHIWU : (sect Pfortfti6erviaato) 
ebulbe, foliis oblongis planis coriaoeis acutis maculatis 
solitariis, raoemis densis rigidis, sepalia liberie petalisqae 
oottformibas spathnlatis ondnlatis, labello sabrotondo 
basi aurienlato, cristA basi obsoleti antice flexaos4 (literam 
W referente), inde in jngmn prodnct4 denticolo ntrinqae ; 
oolomttB alls rotanda ti s deeorvia snblobatis. 



o^HE aocompanying drawing was made in September, 1847, from a plant in the possession of 
Messrs. Loddiges, and we believe it is found in their list under the provisional name of 0. luridum 
purpuratum. They had imported it from New Grenada ; but it does not occur among any dried 
collections which we have examined from that country. 

In foliage it resembles the Garthagena Oncid (O. carthaginense) and its allies ; the leaves being 
hard, stifiP, dull green, spotted with brown, and destitute of any evident pseudo-bulb. The flowers, 
too, grow in the same manner, but they are very different in details of structure, as well as in colour 
and size. The sepals and petals are a warm greenish yellow, strongly blotched with rich chesnut- 
brown. The lip, on the other hand, is of the richest crimson, except near the base, where it fades 
into bright rose-colour. The crest, by the minute peculiarity of which Qncids are often most 
certainly known, resembles the letter W, having in the rear a short, flattish, narrow space, and in 
front a well-defined projection, with a small tooth on each side. 

By these circumstances it is readily distinguished from the neighbouring species, in none of 
which such an arrangement occurs, varied as are the forms assumed by the tubercles of their crest. 
In all the varieties of the Garthagena Oncid there is, for instance, a pair of strong warts in place of 
the small teeth, one on each side of the anterior elevation, and the W-Iike body is divided into two 
distinct Ys. Li the sanguine Oncid the two posterior tubercles are more oblong, projecting with a 
furrow along the middle. In Professor Morren's new Sosette Oncid (0. cotymbepiorum), nearly allied 
to fins, there is quite a bunch of tubercles at the base of the lip. 
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THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCTD. 



Among Oncids this purple-lipped kind is one of the best, being inferior to none except Lance's, 
The contrast between the crimson of its lip, the greenish-yellow ground-colour of the petals, and 
their rich cinnamon spots, is of rare occurrence, and produces a charming effect. 



Every one who has studied the genus Oncidium, or endeavoured to ascertain the names of his species, 
must have felt the task to be one of extreme difficulty, in some measure owing to the want of any 
sufficiently precise classification of the genus. What was sufficient when the number of species was 
small, became useless as they increased in nimiber ; and that which succeeded has proved insufficient 
in its turn. We have therefore endeavoured, upon a full review of the subject, to effect such a 
classification as may meet the exigencies of the case, now that the discovery of new species has much 
slackened, and that the main forms are probably ascertained. 

In the first place, it is necessary to eliminate all those singular and little known species, of which 
0. serratum figured in another page, and Mr. Bateman's 0. microchilum may be taken as examples. 
These have very distinct stalks to their sepals, and a lip so much smaller than the other parts, as in 
some cases nearly to escape observation. They constitute the true CyrtockHums of Humboldt, but 
have nothing to separate them generically from Oncidium. 

In all the other species the lip is the largest part of the flower. 

Of these some have the leaves placed with their edges vertically, or "equitant ;*' others have the 
leaves tapering, like an onion ; and the remainder have the ordinary flat leaves. 

Among the herd of flat-leaved species some have the side sepals united^ more or less^ so as some- 
times to give the flowers the appearance of having only four divisions instead of five ; others, on the 
contrary, have five divisions, unmistakeably distinct. The first may be called TetrapetaloM, the 
second Pentapetalous, as we formerly proposed. 

Some of the Tetrapetalous series have the true petals considerably larger than the sepals. In 
others, sepals and petals are of the same size. 

Among the Pentapetalous set some have the lip entire, although in most it is distinctly eared. 
Some have it narrowest, some broadest at the base. For the separation of the narrow-based ear-lipped 
species into groups, there seems to be nothing more useful than the modifications of the crest. In 
one group the crest is a hairy cushion ; in a second, it consists of a very few (not more than four) 
tubercles; in a third, the number of tubercles is greater; in a fourth, they are surrounded by 
minute warts. 

In this way a dozen well-defined groups are obtained, under which about 150 species, of which 
the principal part are in gardens, may be readily arranged. 

The fine species now figured belongs to the section having a pentapetalous structure with many 
tubercles on its crest. The remainder of the section is as follows : — 



1. O. suATe, ZAndl. in Bot. Reg.^ 1843. mw. 22. — Mexico. — 

Like O. reflexum, but the flowers are much smaller. 
Sepals and petals chocolate colour tipped with yellow ; 
lip yellow with a dnmuDon-brown middle. Has a slight 
agreeable odour. 

2. O. Suttoni, BaUman^ in Bot, Beg., 1847. misc. 8. — 



Guatemala. — Leaves grassy. Flowers small, yellow 
and olire coloured ; not worth cultivation. 

3. O. tenue, Lindl, in Jowm. Hori. Soc, ill. p. 76 ic— 
Guatemala.— A species of little beauty, resembling 
0. tvavt. Flowers small, yellow, mottled with dull 
brown. 




4. O. pentadactylon, Lindl in Anm, Nat. Hitt., xr — Pera.— 

Flowers BOiaUy in a Iftrge panicle — often altogether 
abortiTe ; not in coltivation, nor worth it 

5. O. maiznfolinm, Lindl. in Orchid, Linden. No. 78. — 

New Grenada. — A mountain plant Flowers bri^t 
yellow, spotted with red. Not in enltiTation. 

6. O. ramooumy LindL in BoU Reg,, sub. i6L 1920. ali^ 

0. Bat^mammamMm, Knowles and Westcott, Floral 
Cabinet, 8. 183. t 187.-<Braxa— A fine species, with 
gay pale yellow flowers in a branched panicle aa much 
as five feet high. 

7. O. retnsom, LindL, in Bet. Beg.^ sab t 1920.— .Pem.— A 

beautiftil species, with deep chestnut and yellow flowers, 
and a yellow lip. 

8. O. oblongatom, LindL in BoU Beg,^ 1844, muc. 11. — 

Mexico. — like O. reflexum, but with coloured peeudo- 
bnlbs and a speckled stem. Flowers yery yellow, large, 
and handsome. 

9. O. Barkeri, Lvndl, in Bat. Beg., 1841, miee. 174. Sertum 

OrcMd., t 18. — Mexico. — A yery handsome plant, with 
large yellow flowers with rich brown spots on the sepals 
and petalsL Raceme simple. 

10. O. ungniculatom, LiwU. in Jaum. ffori. Soe.t L 303, ie. 
— ^Mexico. — Near O. Barkeri, but stem erect, and 
branched, lip longer and narrower, and tubercles of the 
crest narrower. Lip bright yellow ; sepals and petals 
yellow, speckled with brown. Very handsome. 

11. O. Pelicannm, MaHim, Bat. Beg., nUee. 216., 1847, 
t 70.~Mexico. — Very like O. reflexum, from which it 
difibrs in the tubercles beiog smooth, not downy, and 
the lateral lobes of the Up smaller in proportion to the 
intermediate segment * 

12. O. reflexum, Lindl. in But. Beg., sub. t. 1920. — Mexico. 
— A branched species, in the way of O. altissimum, but 
smaller. Flowers yellow, spotted with brown, except 
the lip. 

13. O. nebulosnm, Lindl. in Bat. Beg., 1841 , misc. 175 ; aliis 

0. Oeertiantunf Morren in Ann. Gand. 1848, Feb. — 
Guatemala. — Flowers large, pale yellow, with faint spots 
of brown. 

14. O. dtrinura, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., t 1758.— Trinidad- 
Flowers bright yellow, with faint traces only of greenish 
blotches. 

15. O.leucochilum, ^at«man Ordi. Mexic, 1. 1 / alii^ 0. digi- 
UUum, Lindl in Benth. plant Hartweg. p. 94. — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A charming species, with greenish 
flowers speckled with crimson, and a white lip fading to 
yeUow. 

16. O. sphacelatum, LindL in Bot. Beg., 1 842, 1 30— Mexico 
and Guatemala^ — A fine handsome and branching 
species with yellow flowers spotted with rich brown. 



There are two varieties, of which the large flowered 
alone deserves cultivation. 

17. O. altissimum, Swarte, Bot. Beg., 1 1851.— West Indies.— 

Flowering stems sometimes 10-13 feet long. Flowers 
yellow and brown ; inferior to many others, notwith- 
standing its long panicles, which, however produce a 
striking effect when they have room to develope. 

18. O. Baueri, Lindl. Oen. and Sp. Onh. 200., Bot. Beg. t 

1651. — Panama and Tropical America. — Much like the 
last, but the panicle more compound, and the column- 
wings truncate. 

19. O. ensatum, Lindl. in Boi. Beg., 1842, miec. 15. — 

GiiatenuUa. — Also very like the last, but the leaves 
stnught, long, and stifl*, like sword-blades. 

20. O. pictum, Htmh. BonpL and KwUh, nov. gen, and tp. u, 
t 81. — Popayan. — Like O. altissimum, but the panicle 
is more compact, the flowers larger and more yeUow, 
and the edge of the leaf-sheaths very wavy. 

21. O. sanguineum,Z;iii€a.5er<«iii,t 27 ; alias O.BunHamm, 
B.Mag.,t3806; alias 0. rofeum, Lodd.; alias 0.ir<;n(A. 
manm, Lodd. — La Guayra — ^A very variable plant near 
O. Carthaginense. Flowers small, blotched with crimson 
upon a straw-coloured ground. 

22. O. hnmatochilum.— Of this plate. 

23. O. oosymbephorum, Morren, Annaka de Oand. t 275 — t 
— Flowers very pretty, bright rose colour, spotted 
with crimson and tipped with yellow. Lip cinnamon 
brown. 

24. O. carthaginense, Swartz, alias Epidendrum guttatum 
Linn. ; alUis 0. Iwridtim, Bot Reg. t 727 ; aliiks 0. inter- 
mediwn. Floral Cabmet, t 60.— West Indies and tropical 
America — Another very variable plant, usually having 
dull olive brown speckled flowers ; but in the variety 
called guttatum they are rich brown and yellow, and 
very handsome. Other varieties are also known. 

25. O. Lanceanum, .^tmi^. in Bot. Beg.,i. 1887. — Surinam 
— The finest of the section, with large deep brown 
speckled flowers and a rich violet lip. Fragant as 
VaniUa. 

26. O. Cavendishianum, Bateman Orch. Mex., t 3 ; aliibs 

0. paehypkjfilvm, Bot Mag. t 3807.— GuatemahL— 
Leaves thick, fleshy, erect Flowers large, bright 
yellow. 

27. O. bicallosum, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., t 12, 1843.— 

Guatemala. — Very like the last, but flowers laxger, 
slightly scented, with two great tubercles on its lip, 
besides smaller ones. 

28. O. cultratum, lAnd. in Ann. Nat. Hiet., xv. — Popayan. — 
A small, dwarf species, with not more than ten flowers 
in the panicle. Not in cultivation. 
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To this enumeration of the species in the Pluiituberculate Section it may be useful to add a 
tabular view of the whole arrangement proposed in the b^inning of this article. 

I. MiCROCHiLA. Labellum nunim. i. Cyrtochilum H.B.K. 
II. Macrochila. LabeUnm dilatetam. 

A. Folia equitantia. ii. Equitamtia. 

B. Folia teretia. in. Terripolia. 

C. Folia plana. 

I. IT. Tbtrapetala MACROPSTALA. Sepala latoralia coDiiata. Petala muHo majora. 
•2. V. TEnupRTA.LA HicROPBtALA. Sepala lateralia eonnata. Petala aepalia sobsqualia. 

3. VI. Pbmtapbtala macropbtala. Sepala lateralia libera. Petala mnlto majora. 

4. Pentapetala mieropetala. Sepala lateralia libera. Petala sepalis subsequalia. 

_ , , „ . ,. . (▼. apicetantamlobatom; _ 

* labellum indiviBam ; f. . , . . . tii. Imtbori labia. 

T. utnnque mudentatani) 

* * labellum amrienlatDm trilobmn 

— baai angostiiiSy t. lobo terminali sabsquali. 

a. CristA pulvinatA b. villoei. tiii. Pultinata. 

b, Cristi tobercnlatA (nee pulviiiata) 

t tuberculia 2 — 4. ix. Paucitubbrculata. 

1 1 tabercnlis 5 — 00» aegregatia. x. Pluritubbrculata. 

Xtt tabercnlis 6 — 10, Terruciaq. drcumatantibiifl. 

XI. Vbrruoo-tubbrculata. 
=: baai manifeate latius. xii. Basilata. 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



33. Calanthe 8YLVATI0A. Ltjulhy. A beau- 
tiful terrestrial Stove Orchid, with 3oiig erect spikes 
of la^ flowers, at first white, bul chauging to 
bright yellow. Has flowered at I'liris with 
Pescatore, from the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

Thii U the moat beaallfii] of all tbe Kpocii^a nf C'sluitlir. 
To the foliage and geiienl habit of tlit' W'liiiv Hi'lli-liuro 
leared {CalmUlte vrratrifolia), it add» r»r RniT fluwcro. 
*4iid) *re at fint pure while, but bjr Jt-rieit i^hnugv tu n 
clear bright jeUow, vary diflerait &om thi' livery <ir ilraiii, 
Thua, each ipike of flowen reiembtet n iiiiuhIvf |j1uiiii?. 
the opper part of which ia toow-whiie, Uie lowcat ven 
yellow, while in th« middle the one colour ineeunU}' paean 
into the other throogh a tender cream-ooloiireii lint 

34. AsGBiECUll VIEEN8. Zind/ti/ w Botamcai 
Reffitler, 1847, under t. 19. A showy white- 
flowered orchidaceous ^iphyte, from Bourboa. 
Blossomed in Janoaty in the Garden of Plants, 
at Paris, under the care of Monsieur lloullet. 
(Pigs. 9 & 10). 

In the Garden of Flanta, at Parii, weri^ growing in 
Jannar; last two or three fine ipecimeTiH o[ this ro- 
matkable plant, of which we bad preriotuly ncn frag- 
ments only from the Ute Mr. G«otge L-xIrlign, (u 
whom it waa miA lo have been aent 
from Serampore. The planta in 
qoeation were aa large aa a Foil- 
grown Ivory Angnrok {Angraaim 
etHTMiMi) ; bnt their leavea were to 
flacad and glancoui, aa to render it 
evident that they belonged to aome 
other apeciee. From among them 
roae np eeveral stately apikes of 
lai^ nnexpandad flowere, cons^- 
enons for the dark-brown acalea 
which supported them, the whole 
plant having the appearance repre- 
sented in the aeciiDipBiiyiDg fig. 9. 
Each spke wu ahont two fbet Jong. 
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Al tlie time we nw them they were nnexpanded, and led lo hopes ttuU the; might show the species to be the little known 
superb Angurek of Dupetil Thousra (Angrtcum tiiperbam), the Bpecimeiu bxTing undoubteill; been received from 
Bourbon. Upon opeumg, tbey however proved to be what is now represtiDteJ, each flower being of the size and fonn 
represented >t figure 10. The aepaia and petals, and the spur of the lip are greeDish, and the lip itself, although white, 
is nevertheless cooBpicuously tinged with green in the middle ; not, however, to such a degree as in the plant which 
flowered with Mr. Loddiges, and which give rise to the name which tli is plant bears. It is, however, a noble-looking 
plant, riebl; deserving a place among even the most select collections. 

It may be nselul to mention in this place, that the French collections contain some Bourbon and Isle of France 

OrehidE, quita unknown among us. In addition to the subject of the last memorandum (No. 33), we idiserved the curiou* 

Habenaria cilrina, Sulophia Kripla, a showy species, Bolbopliiilliim nuluiu, and some other rarilieH, in the collection of 

M. Peacatore. 

35, P.\ssiKLORA BELOTTii, 'if //te FruHch Ganhm. A hybrid stiAu plant of uncertain origin; 

ai)piirent]y betwf^n P. ca^rulea and q uati ran gu brie. Iiitnuiiici-d by Messrs. Kniglit and Perry. 

A Tobiut shrub. Stems roand. Leave* 

large, glabrous, deeply | three-lobed, the lobes 

Flowers large and 
coloured, tinged with 
light rose colour ; rays 
with indistinct purple 
Atneri Mayuiine of 



36. Metrosidk- 
- (aliits Melaleuca flo- 
Leptospennmn scan- 
beautiful greenhouse 
son flowers, belong- 
Myrtleblooms {Myr- 
to the Royal Bo- 
from New Zealand. 
A shnb, about 5 
glabrous, forming a 
every now and then 
branchee, which indi- 
able dmimstaiices it 
Leaves opponle, 1 inch 
leathery, slightly glossy. 




showy ; sepals flesh- 
green ; petals delicate 
of the coronet blue, 
transverse ban.— Oir- 

R03 FLORIDA. Smifk. 

rida, Funier ; alui* 
dens, Forster). A 
shnib,witli rich crim- 
ing to the order of 
taceie). Introduced 
tanic Gardens, Kew, 
llowera in May. 
feet high, evetywhere 
compact mass, bnt 
sending out spreading 
cale that under favour- 
would be scandent. 
or 1^ inch long, 
distinctly and eloaely 
dark-green above, pale 
dotting is more distinct 



beneath, where also the 
than on the upper side, 

naked eye. Corymbs K terDiina],alino«t sessile^ 

Pelals orbicular, con- V cave, red, daciduona, 

longerthanthecalycine \ lobes, Stamensnume- 

rous, at flrst involute, then spreading, four 

times as long as the petals, red. A fine glossy-leaved evergreen shrub, forming a liandsoine bush, having much 
reaembhuice to the Myrtle. Although a native of New Zealand, the climBle of which is said to be similar to that 
of GSreAt Britain, yet we Snd it not sufficiently hardy to bear the open air in this country, during the low temperature of 
some of our winters, eepeciaUy •aeh as are sometimes experienced in the eastern and midland dietricta. The cKmala of the 
coattg of Devon and Cornwall, and the south and weet at Ireland would probably be suitable for the plant in the open air. 
Its habit show* it to love minMnre, and alihrmgb with us it grows freely, treated as a greenhouse pUnt, in a pot or tub in 
loam, yet in its own country it assumes a very different habit, being epiphytal, climbing up and extending itself on trees 
to a great height, becoming fixed by its aerial roots and branches, which interlace with the trees on which it grows, 
forming dense leafy masses, similar to Ivy in this country, but of a much gayer appearance when in flower. We find it 
disposed to throw out roots on the main branches ; it therefore readily increases by cuttings treated in the usual way. — 
BolaiUeal3tagazaie,t 4171. We doubt, however, whether the pUnt thus described is the real U. florido, or Raka-pika 
of New Zealand, said to have obovate leaves, and yellowish petals smiewbat cut. It louks very like a smooth state of 
Metrosideros robosla, the Rata of the New Zealandere. 
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37. EcHTTES PBLTATA. Vetlozo. A fine climbing stove plant of the order of Dogbanes, 
(Apoq/nacea), imported from Brazil by Mona. H. Galeotti, ai|^ flowered with M. Van Houtte of 
Ghent. Leaves lai^, thick, massive. Flowers la^, bright yellow, clustered. (Fig. 11.) 

■A nUive of bedgM neu Bio Janeiro, where it grow* to s eonndenlile length. LeaTa broad, roonded at the end, 
bat with a point ther^ when young, covered with nut/ down ; wheo full grown, fi to 6 inehea kmg, and 3^ to 7i broad. 
The flowen grow in chiMen of nx or eight, with ihoit down/ Mallu. The oorolla, which ii a clear bright— hut not 
dark— jellow, ia rather mote than 2 iochei long, twice conffactcd in the lube, and with fire rvrj mueb imbrieated, bro«d 
•ontewhat map wgnieiita ; the tube is while (bat la coloured /ellow in the pUte). It reqnirea a damp itove, itrong loam 
mixed with white aand, and a thorough drunage. — Taw Htmtte'i FUirt, t. 390. 

, 38. CLE1IAT19 iNDivisA ; ranWy lobata. Hooker. A beautiful greenhouse climbing plant from 
New Zealand. Flowers large, pure white, witli crimson anthers. Flowers in April. {Fig. IS.) 

In ita native eountr/ it quite tMoooa the tree* with ita denae foliage and lai^ puiiclea of flower*. A climber, with 
temaie leama, and firm, lectfaery leafleto, alight]/ downy, and ooanel; lobed, or ahnoat [uimatifid. The panidea aro 
often a foot long ; those in gardena have only hitherto produood anall flower*, which meaanie foil S} inches acroaa ; 
whether fragrant or not i« not auted.— £ot<(>iK>iU Magimle, t. 439S. 

39. LisuM eoANDiFLORUH. Ikufoniainet. A hardy annual from Algiers, with brilliant crimson 
flowers. In the French Gardens, flowers from July to October. {Fig. 13.) 

A gUncona erect annnal, branching upwarda. Ordinary leaves narrow, obtnae, ckwdy pocked ; thoae of & 

ante, acate, or acuminate, with nme delicate &ingea on the edge, flowet 

the colour of Portolaca Qilliesii, mora thao an inch aeroaa, with five » h 

apace* in the eye. It flowera abnndantl/ and in ancc e aaion, and, bong a il 

plant, it anawera remarkably well for 

.I,.. ■^ - ;;. . iir 77-7rti™7..'..l.!i.,[.. 4IM. 
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huiy, OTkl, f-tibbed, itallced, oblong, heut-Btuped, t 

uid broken Btreaks of while, on Ibe onder side rich purple. Floweriag bmncbea ' 
by B b«nt ihort spike of rich Tose-eolonred b]ononia,iibautxUrgeMiDCycluneii 
ToL u., p. 381, Bg. 20. 

41. Eriocneua 

plant, abo from Brazil, 

of the last, escept tWt 

colour. Also with M. 

Flowen somewbM Urger 

■Gorinoid, m in & Forget-me- 

Telret)'. Leaves gT«eniah 

with qnite a metallic liutre. 

licMe. Thay are grown in 

coc^DAllir shaded and damp. 

dca aeeai u> demand the 

leaved aylTan Orchids from 

BHiraa, AiuBctodiiles, and the 



the upper side bright green, beautiiiilly marked with brown ttains 

"' ' ' ' scapes about B incbe* high, lenninated 

}imi, with fire petals.— Jin«s BortieoU, 




JESZxni. Naudin. A stove- 
with much the appearance 
the leaves are deep bronze 
Morel. 
than in the last, and perfectly 
not. Scape diorler, and more 
brown, almost bUck, shming. 
These two planta are very de- 
peat, bul requirs to b« kept 
— Jtame Hortieole. The t^ie- 
sBme treatment aa the gay- 
the toop'tea, sock as llie Pby- 



42. OnCIDIUM 9EERA- 

striking, orchidaceous, half- 
tu. Flowers large, brown- 
low, produced with M. Pea- 
Bather more than twice the 
Till we received a flower 

FsscatoTB, it was only known 

old Spanish drawing, wnt from 

and preserved io Sir Wm. 

plant has oblong, smoalh, terete 

bro«d swMd-tliaped leaves M 

below the psendo-bnlba. The 

partly twining, with five or mx 

from four to tax flowen near 

have the very nngular form 

which is about twice as large aa they are represented in the ^lamsh 

as large as they were with M. Peacalore. The eolonr is s^ In 

tips to the upper divirions. In the fresh flower they had the colu 

yellow on the npper bait of the delicately fringed and crisped petals i 

the (pecies would no donbt be much flner : aa it is, we most regard il 

Ondds. 

43. CALCEOLAaiA PLEXU08A. Ruis and Pawn. A greenhouse shrub, belonging to the Zinariads. 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. Flowers yellow. From Peru. 

Stems bairy, flenuMe. Le«vsa cordate, ovate, much wrinkled, coanely crenale, whitish beneath, with numsi«n« 
faurs. Flowers yellow, in large terminal paniclee. Corolla with a broadly ovate slipper, not longer than the leafy calyx. 
Probably a fine plant for large btAi,~6a.rdaitn' Maga^tu of Bobmy. We should doubt its value as an txnamental 
specka ; ita habit is coarse ; the coroUa is qnite overpowered by a great leafy calyx ; its habit is evidently that of a 
prostrate, not erect, plant, and we may observe, that in a wild stats its flowers became so small, and the roliage so shabby, 
M to render it in that state a mere weed. Cultivation may, however, improve it. We truet that Hesers. Vdtch baft 
also rused Lobb's No. 31i, the finest Calceolaria yet known. 

44. L*tT>ia*iiAi.A BirEENATA. Rviz et Pavon. A hardy evergreen climbing shrub from Chili, 
belonging to the order of Lardizabalads. Leaves in threes, prickly at the edge. Flowers dark purple, in 
close drooping racemes, t^pearing in December. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 18.) 

A climbing shrub, with terete, twisted brancheB. Leaves, especially in the flowering branchee, getierally simple, 
terDate,but sometimea hi snd tritematei leafletsrather thick, evergreen, ovale, here and there almost qunously twisted. 



TCM. Zindley. A very 
twining epiphyte from Pe- 
ish-olive, and brilliant yd- 
catore of Paris. (Fig. 15.) 
natural size, 
of this curious spedes from H. 
to us from a rude copy of an 
Pen by the late Mr. Mathews, 
Hooker's Herbarium. The 
pseudo-bulbs, each having two 
the point, and several other* 
floweivetem waa nine feet long, 
lateral bntaebes, eadi carrying 
the extremity. Theee flower* 
shown in the annexed figure, 
drawing above alluded to, and perhaps four limsa 
i cinnamon-brown in Pern, with bright yellow 
of Onddium luridum, only brighter ;. but the 
dear and brilliant. If flowered in the summer, 
one of the most remarkable of the short-lipped 
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dvk green aboTe, pder mnd reticulKted beneMth. Flowen 
in close drooping Bpikei, of nomerout, ntber itrge, dsep 
liurpUih choeoUte-coloured flaven. The calfx of tlie 
male of ni rhomheo-oTsie, Epiwiuig, flesb;r, aeadj equal 
scpds. PeUli six, Bpre&ding, laneeolue, or klmoM >ub- 
ulate, while, mealy, nembnuuMwoua. Stamens rax,Dniled 
inbi s cohunn and beariog mx apreading, oblong, dighlly 
incurved, afncntaled, tvo-celled anthen, opening at the 
baclc A native of woods in the south of Chili, and per- 
fectly hardy. A plant in tliis garden (Kew) luM «itll- 
slood the cold of the last three winten without injur;, 
and tSx. Teilch reports thai !□ his Qiirwry then ia 
a Bpeomen 1 2 feet high, growing against a wall. It Is 
n baautifal erergreen creeper, with dark green foliage, 
and well adapted for covering high walla. It is a nqiid 
grower, and apparently not particular aa to aitnation ; 
bnt from Ita habit, we infer that shady places suit it beat 
— Botaniad MagariWjX. 4501. 
45. TBOPiEOLUH Deckerianuh. Moriiz. A 
downy, handsome, twining, greenhouse perennial, 
bine, green, and scarlet flowers. Apparently 
very pretty. Inttodoced from Venezuela 
to the Botanic Garden, Berlin. (Fig. 16.) 



Soota fibrous. Stems grey, downy, climbing and rooting ; irith 
blunt, peltate, mnnated orate leavea. The flowers, which grow angly 
baTe a scarlet spur S inches long, tipped with green ; green hwry 
sepals ; €Te intensely bine, wedge-shaped, toothed, short petals ; and 
stamens of the same colour. It nay be grown out of doon in 
sommer, or may be kept in a pot and truned like other amall 
apeeiea of the genua. Propagated by cuttings, or by seeds. Fan 
Hoaltt't FUirt da 8ara, X. 490. A rery great acqaisition, remarkable 
for the Bi^ular intermixture of green, scarlet, and blue in ita Sowers. 

46. GoNOLOBCs Mabhancs. Hooker, {aliha Fischeria Mar- 
tiana, DecaUne.) A Brazilian stove twiner belonging to the 
Aaclepiada, with many-flowered umbels of greeniah-white flowers, 
possessing little beauty. Flowers at Kew in May and June. 
(Pig. 17.) 

Gimbing, much branched ; branches denssly clothed with spreading 
baira, which become reddiah in drying. Leavea oblong-ovate, hairy an 
both ndee, almort velvety, mueronate, cordate, with a deep but dosed ainus. 
Flowers in many-flowered umbels with hairy pedicels, white, with a 
deep-green radiating ring at the baae ; lobea spreading, ovale-rotuDdaite- 
obtuse, longitudinally pluled in the middle. A soft-wooded plant, of 
rapid and eztensive growth, well adapted to cover trellia-work, [ullara, 
&c Where it is required to co*w a great space, it shanld be planted in 
a mixture of loam and peat, about nghteen inches in depth, and well 
drained. It may also be grown in a pot, and trained up the rafters of 
the house, or on a wire trellis fixed to the pot ; and by oeeaaionally slopping 
theleadingshootait may be made to flower abundantly. — Bot, Mag.t. 4473. 
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47. Mabanta? ornata. Linden. Var. 1. albo-lineata ; var. 2. roseo-lineata. Two 
charming stove plants from Columbia, introduced by M. Linden. Flowers unknown. Leaves rich 
deep green, striped in one variety with clear white, in another >nth clear pink. 

Until these have flowered their real genus cannot be satisfactorily determined. In the meanwhile, their foliage forms 
a most beautiful object among other vegetation ; their green is of the rich deep tone of CcUaihea zebriiiay while their sterna 
and under side have the same rich stain of purple. In addition, they are brilliantiy banded by well defined oblique 
streaks, of a clear delicate pink colour in one variety, and of yellowish white in the other. They require a rich 
well>worked, mixed soil, frequent watering while growing, a shady place in the stove, and a diligent care to keep 
^ scales '* off them. Easily propagated by division. — Van Houtte^a Flore, tt 413 and 414. Both these exquisite plants 
were exhibited before the Horticultural Society at one of their meetings at Chiswick in 1849, 1 on which occasion they 
received a medal, f 2 i 

48. Chorozema cordatum. Lindley. {alias C. flava, Ilenfrey,) A yellow variety of this well- 
known little greenhouse slirub has been imported by Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery, 
and published in the Gardenertf Magazine of Botany as a new species. Except colour, which is 
variable in its wild state, there is nothing essential by which it can be distinguished. 

49. Berberis undulata. Lindley, An evergreen shrub, apparently hardy, imported by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son, from the mountains of Peru, where it grows at the elevation of 12,000 feet. 
Has not yet flowered in tliis country. 

In a young state, as now with Messrs. Veitch, this has slender branches, and weak palroated spines. The leaves are 
dull green, scarcely glaucous, oblong, tapering to the base, remarkably wavy, and furnished with a few spiny distinct 
teeth, without any distinct trace of netted veins. The flowers have not yet appeared. In a wild state, it is a stout stiff 
bush, with 3-parted or 5-parted spines, sometimes as much as 1^ inch long. The leaves are thick, narrower than 
in the cultivated plant, but still preserve their undulated appearance. The flowers appear in small, roundish, neariy 
sessile racemes, which are scarcely so long as the leaves. — /otrni. Hort, Soc., Vol. v. p. 7. 

50. Erica elegantissima. Gardeners^ Magazine of Botany, A pretty hybrid, said to have 
been raised between E. hiemalis and E. Hartnelli. Flowers tubular, deep rose, with a white flat 
border. 

51. ^scHYNANTHUs Javanicus. HoH. A most beautiful stove epiphyte introduced by 
Messrs. Eollisson, from Java, with close racemes of bright red ascending flowers, each more than 
2 inches long, with a starry yellow throat. Belongs to the order of Gesnerads. 

At first sight this bears much resemblanoe to the ^ pulcher. The plant is more compact, the leaves smaller, the 
flowers all over down as well as the pedicels, the calyx truly cylindrical (not swollen below), the limb spreading, the 
corolla more slender and graceful, the stamens exserted. Leaves opposite, oval or ovate, sometimes approaching to 
oblong, between coriaceous and fleshy, obscurely angular and toothed, the veins sunk in the substance of the leaf^ 
Corymbs terminal, of many Urge, handsome, richly-coloured flowers. Calyx large, greatiy wider than the tube of the 
corolla it includes, downy, dark green, red-brown above ; the tube cylmdrical, faintly striated, the five lobes of the limb 
spreading horizontaUy. Corolla bright red, about thrice thd length of the limb, the tube slender, funnel-shaped, downy, 
laterally compreseed, with a prominence under the throat, mouth oblique, limb of four nearly equal, spreading, large 
ovate lobes, the upper one notched, the rest entire and streaked and blotched with yellow. Stamens all exserted, 
especially the upper ones. — Botanical Magassmt^ t. 4503. 

52. Theeesia pebsica. C. Koch, A hardy Liliaceous plant from Mount Ararat, where it is 
found at the elevation of 4000 feet. It is said to have the flowers of the same form as in Fritillaria, 
but the habit of a loly. 

This is described as having a bell-shaped, hexapetaloid flower, with oblong coloured sepals, provided with a 
nectariferous cavity in the inside ; six hypogynous stamens included within the flower ; oval anthers, deeply pierced 
below to receive the filament ; a 5-celled, many-seeded, 5-angular, columnar ovary ; with a linear, entire style, and a 
icaroely distinguishable stigma. The bulbs are said to be like those of the Crown Imperial It does not i^pear fi^em the 
Awnalu de Ckmd, whence this account is taken, whether the plant is in the Belgian gardens or not; its presence in a 
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work trauiiigoa G^rdeD 
tion Uuu it ia in cnlti- 
HorreD doet oat atj' 

53. Stashopea 
stove orchidaceous 
gua, introduced by 
not yet flowered, 

A tew pamdo-bnllw 
were «oiil >t one of Mr. 

been poUecteil in Nim- 




pIsDtB, leads to the nippnn- 
rMion, thODgh PrDfeasar 

ciRRHATA. Lindleg. A 
epiphyte, from Nicara- 
Mr. Skinner. Has 
(Fig. 19.) 
of tbia remarkable plant 
Skinner's nlea, haTing 
I'flgunliyMr Wnri'^ieffita. 
in eplrits erinblf nie t* 
liopcHH it is imii]ae,for the 
absolutely solilarv, not 
■pikit, and for thi! enlnnui 
less, anil UKtondinl into a 
like eaiae OJtintoglosauini. 




'. p- 87. 



pronuse to be a thowy tpeeies of much horticultural intereat. 



54. Stanhopea ecornuta, C. Lemaire. A stove orchidaceons epiphyte, from Central America, 
whence it was sent to Mr. Van Houtte by Mr. Warcziewitz. Flowers white, with the base of tlie 
lip yellow. (Fig. 20). 

This eitremety curiooa plant diffen fmtn all tlie prerional; knowD Stanbopeaa, in hanng a lip wboU; free from 
bonis, and without tay break in its middle. It may be regarded aa a ipeeies with ibe hypochil (or lower half of llie lip) 
altme present. This body is described as baing ** ovale, obsotetely triangular at the end, Tery ^ort. It has much the 
form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of ■ very bright yeUnw-onnge colour, paanng towards the point into pure while, 
and mottled on its ndea with handsonie purple blotches. Four little tumours, two near the articuUtian with the cohmm, 
and two near the point, indicate four abortive horns." Tbe flowere are otherwise pure white, with a few purple spots 
near the bsse of tbe petals, which are short, firm, concBTe, aad not reflexed, as in most other Stsnhopeas. " The column 
is very abort, very fleahy, compressed, rounded above, winged at the side*, channelled in front." " The flowers, which 
grow in pairs, are alxiut 44 inches aeroaa, and have very short bracts." — Van BoutU'i FIon,L\B\. Can it be a monster 
of Stanhopea trieomis I 

5o. Stanhopea tricoenis. LindUy. An orchidaceous epiphyte, from Western Peru; plants of 
which were dispersed at one of Mr. Skinner's sides. Has not yet flowered. (Fig. 21.) 

A very enrious thing. Tbe flgun of the lip is roost lemarkafale, there \mv% a third horn at the base of the middle 
lobe of the lip in addition to the two always present at the side. In a flgnre sant home by Mr. Warcziewilz the petals 
are represented to be pink and tbe rest of tbe flower while ; the petals moreover are very fleshy, flim, and apparently 
incapable of rolling back as in the rat of the genua. — /mn*. of Borl. Boc. iv. Fig. 21 a represents a portion of tbe lip. 

56. AciNETA CHBV3AXTHA. Lindley. {alias Neippei^ chrysantha, Morren.) A stove epiphyte, 
supposed to be from Mexico, exhibited at Ghent, by M. Auguste Mechelynck, in September, 1849. 
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Flowers tlie size of A. Barker!, in erect racemes, of a briglit golclen jellow colour. Very handsome. 

Natural order of Orchids. 

Thii noble looking plant b« exwtly the lubit of the olher Adnetes, except thai the nceme grows erect, to tb« 
height of a foot or to, instead of being peodulous. It is lottded closely with golden yellow blossoms, each more tlun 1 7} 
inches wide, very Uke those of A. Bftrkeri, except in colonr. The lip appeus to be white, and the column critnson. At 
□ight the flowers have a sweet aromatic odonr ; by day they are scentless. From Ihe other Acinetes it is distinguisbed 
especially by the presence of a long, blunt, papillose horn ansing from the hypochil. A nnala de Oa»d, t. 282. We do Dot 
perceive any groond for separating this plant from Acinete, the horn upon which Professor Morren relies, b^g equally 
present apoo both Barker's and Humboldt's Acioele, although of a diCferent form. Nor do we feel certain that the erect 
portion of the flowering raceme is habitual with this plant, for, according to the drawing, while one raceme rises upright, 
aaolher is bent downwards in the same manner as in the Acinetee. Annexed to the article which describes this plant, 
M. Morren makes the following startling anooancemeat : "I shall prove in another place that Angiiloa, Lycattt.ar 
MaxUtaria, are aimply uophorma forms of the same organisation, that is to say, that one may be transfonned into 
another, so that the same plant will produce ooe year the flower of Angoloa, and another that of Lycaste. This Mrsnge 
fact I have witnessed, and, connecting it with other analogous facts, well ascertained to exist in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, I think of toon bringing forward a general theory of isophorism in plants, a doctrine exactly analogous to 
that of isomerism, now perfectly established in chemistry and mineralogy. I suspect that this Neippergia is also an 
isophorona form, that is to say, tiBntformable into another genos." 

57. Cl'PHE.^ PURPUKEA.. Lemaire. A very pretty hybrid perennial, obtained by M, Delache, of 
St, Omer, between C, miniata 9 imd C. viscosissima (J, Flowers large bright rose-coloui, handsome, 

To the habit and foliage of C. miniata, and its two large upper petals, it adds the four small petals of C. riimsi'triin. 
but bat little of its viscidity. Tbe colour of the flowers ia a fine bright rasa, slightly shaded with violet, a i-hanYij-g tin^ 
which cannot be given by art It require* the «ame ImtmeDt as other CufAeas. — Fm HonlU'i FJart, t il2. Sesms 
to be a good bedding-out plant 

58. Warrea CANDIDA, {ali^ Huntleja Candida, Mart.) An orcliidaceous epiphyte from Bahia, 
with handaome purple and white flowers. Introduced by M. Morel of Paris, flowered with 
M. Peacatore in Teb., 1850. (Fig. 22 magnified). 

W, Candida; foliis laloligulatis apiee rvcnrvis, florihos 2-3, sepalia petaliique ovalihus acntisumis, labetlo mbqtiadMto 
apice angustiore retnso baai saccato angulato inflexo camouaaimo dente erasso tridentalo in medio et altera Hmpliei 
acuminato ntrittque plidsque 3 parvii in Udem soperiorem. 

The accompanying figure represents a flower of this plant about four times the natural siie. M. I'tmMan, bxnn 
whom we received it by post, states that he boogfat it from M. Morel, under the name of Uuntleya Ueleagris. H. Hod 
informs us that he im- parted it in 1B48 from 

Bahia, his collector hav- ing found it abont ISO 

that province. Aeoord- 
jng to M. Lnddemann, Ji t \ i '' '^° director of U. 

Pescatore'B garden at Ia ^^^ ^ 1 1 1 \ -,_ Celts, the *| 

Bomer than ffuniiq/a ^^T^^^ S J K I Ijk .^^ / vielaaa. The flower it 

pure white, the centre of V.^^^^"^ MUHHiK ^^ ^ I '^ ''P pi>rple, towards 

the edge blue-violet, at ^^ vVv^'HV^^^^/ id t ^° ^"^ while, atcotked 

with red. Tbe pUnt is T^i\\ a^^^J^Mli MI M "^ "°^ Mature, the fnll- 

aves not bong W X^^^HV^PEflT .^CfO w more than 9 inches long. 

Ilowers grow three vV^^^H^^kl^l^^^^!x together, in the taaie 

o be a 



r as in the Uont- 
e phut, in the way of 



Wama WaitttiaHa. 





farOBi by CF QuOni Lat^aa 
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THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON. 



(RHODODENDRON R0LLI8S0NII.) 



A half -hardy Treetfrom the Mountains of Cetlon, belonging to Ae Natural Order 0/ Heathworts. 



J^pfdfic d^xractor. 



TEE CETLON RHODODENDRON.— A amaU tree, RHODODENDRON ROLLISSONIL— Axboream ; folus 



Leayes shorty oblong, acate, obtnae, or even heart-ahaped 
at the baae, wavy, very mgoae and oonrex, reTolute at the 
edge, coTered beneath with cloee pale brown wool. 
Flowers in small heads. Flowerstalks woolly. Oalyx 
obsolete. CordU campannlate, slightly spotted. Ovary 
many-celled. 



brevibua oblongis aeatis basi obtnsis cordatisve nndu- 
latis rogoeissimia eonvexis margine revolatis subtos to- 
mento dense ftilvo tectis, ombellis densifloris, peduncoUs 
tomentosis, ealyce obsoleto, corolla campannlata paro^ 
punctata, ovario multUocolari. 



Rhododendron Rollissomi : Bokmical Jtegitter^ t. 25, 1843, aiiiu R. zeylanicom of the Oardmt» 



rPHB following notice of this plant appeared in the Oardeneri Chronicle for March 9, 1850 : — 

"This is now in great beauty in the open border, and proves to be a very fine thing, far 
surpassing, in my opinion, the old Shododendron arboreum, or any of the numerous hybrid varieties 
that have originated from it. The rugged corky bark, and rough, wrinkled thick leaves, revolute at 
the margin, and clothed underneath with a somewhat rusty-coloured pubescence, give a peculiar 
character to the plant, by which it may be easily recognised. The head of flowers is round and 
compact, like that of E. arboreum, but the colour is much richer, being a deep blood red, with a few 
dark spots at the bottom of the tube. The plant we have under the name of A. Bollissonii I consider 
to be identical with B. zeylanicum, although the former has not yet flowered with us. Both have 
been growing for several years in the open air, and although considered as being rather tender, they 
have been found sufficiently hardy to withstand 10 degrees of frost (the greatest cold experienced 
here last winter) without injury.'' 

This letter was written by Mr. W. B. Booth, gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., 
at Cardew, near Penrhyn, in Cornwall, whence ako the specimens were received from which the 
accompanying drawing was made. 
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We are glad to reproduce a %ure of this plant, — ^firstly, for the sake of making a highly 
interesting species better known ; and, secondly, for the sake of removing the error of supposing that 
what is called R. Bollisaonii is some hybrid form. It is nothing whatever except the wild Tree- 
Bhododendron of the Cingalese Hills. As £Eur as our information now goes, it seems to be found 
nowhere else. 

As a species, this differs manifestly from the other Indian Tree-Bhododendrons in its very peculiar 
leaves, which, instead of being long and narrow, and more or less flat, are broad and short, very 
obtuse, and even heart-shaped at the base, wavy, excessively wrinkled, and remarkably rolled back 
at their edge. The hairiness of their under-side is like neither the coarse brown shagginess of the 
Cinnamon Bhododendron, nor the close silvery surface of the Scarlet Tree-Bhododendron, nor the 
short pale-brown starry pile of the Campanukte Bhododendron. On the contrary, the for, although 
copious, is of a pale-brown duU colour, and so close that it would not be taken for hairiness without 
a minute inspection. 

There are now in general cultivation five very distinct races of Indian Ehododendrons, concerning 
which a few observations require to be made. 

Firstly, we have the Old Scaklet Tree-Bhododendbon {R. arboreum) with rich blood-red 
flowers, and long flat leaves, silvery underneath. Whether there is really any white variety of this, 
is uncertain. 

Next, there is the Cinnamon Tbee-Bhododendron (JS. cinnamomeum), so well known by its long^ 
flat, deep green, wrinkled, narrow leaves, covered beneath with a coarse, shaggy, rusty wool. This, 
originally pubUshed in 1824 by Dr. WalUch, and afterwards in 1837, as a variety of the Scarlet Tree- 
Bhododendron, in the Botanical Begister, t. 1982, is chiefly known as a white-flowered plant. 
Nevertheless it varies to Bose colour, as is proved by the Neilgherry Bhododendron {R. NUaghericum) 
which is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4S81 ; and which is absolutely identical, except in 
colour. We ought to state that this last was introduced by Messrs. Loddiges, and not by Lucombe 
and Pince of Exeter, to whom belongs no other credit than that of flowering it. Whether the R. nobUe 
of Wallich, which we have not seen, is this or the Ceylon Tree-Bhododendron, is uncertain. 

Then, there is the Bearded Tree-Bhododendron (JS. batbatum), little known at present, but 
long since dispersed by Messrs. Loddiges, and which is remarkable for the coarse stiff hairs of 
the leaf-stalks. 

After this species follows the Campantjlatb Bhododendron (JB. campcMMdatmn) with its broad 
flat leaves, cordate at the base, and short stellate rosty down ; and finally we have 

The Ceylon Bhododendron {R, Rolli^sanit), the subject of this article. 

We are the more anxious to make this dear, because the wondrous discoveries of Dr. Hooker, 
and the new things come or coming from the islands of India^ will render the Garden Botany of 
Asiatic Bhododendrons very difficult a few years hence. Nor can we say that it appears to be clearly 
understood even now. 
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[Plate 8.] 

THE TETRANDROUS BORONIA. 

(BORONIA TETRAMDRA.) 



A Oreenhouie Shrub, fnym New Hollakd, beloriffir^ to tAe Naturcd Order of Rubworts, 



Apt dfic €^sauttt. 



TEE TETRANDROUS BORONIA. A smooth afarab. 
Leases pimiftted ; leaflets in three or four pairs, with an 
odd one, linear, blunt. Peduncles three-parted shorter than 
the leayes. Stamens 8, four being smaller than the rest 



BORONIA TETRANDRA ; Inyfs, foliis pinnatis, foUolis 
3-4-jugis cam imparl linearibns obtosis, pedonculis trifidis 
foliis brevioribusi staminibus 4 minoribus. 



Boronia tetrandra : LabiUardQre, SUrpei Nov. ffoU., I, p. 98, t 125 ; aKiu B. microphylla of the Nuneriet; 

dliiu B. pilosa LabiUardUre. 



DY what strange blunder this plants having eight stamens^ gained the reputation and name of 
having four, we are unable to say. It owed its name to the French botanist Labillardi^re, who, it 
is to be inferred, did not possess very accurate powers of observation. English nurserymen, in 
return, have given it another name, which belongs to a totally different species, and which is just as 
inapplicable. 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society a month since, 
and is thus noticed in the Society's Journal. 

'' This little shrub is not unlike a dwarf Boronia pinnata; but it has a less number of leaflets, and 
seldom produces more than 1 flower at a time in each axil. These are pale pink, rather large, and 
very pretty. The leaflets are usually 7, but occur to the number of 6, or even 9 ; they are narrow, 
blunt, and smell rather agreeably. The whole plant is destitute of down or hairs.^' 

The native country of the plant is the south-east of Australia (where it seems to be common, 
especially in Van Dieman's Land), and where numerous forms, or supposed forms of it have been 
detected by Mr. Ronald Ounn. K all these supposed forms really belong to one and the same 
species, we must confess that the tetrandrous Boronia is as variable a plant as we know of. We 
would recommend Nurserymen and others corresponding with Van Dieman's Land, to procure 
seeds of as many of the forms as possible, for some of them seem much better adapted to cultivation 
• than even this. Dr. Hooker distinguishes five in particular, viz. : 
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THE TETRANDROUS BORONIA. 



1. Floribunda, This has linear stalked leaflets in three or four pairs^ hairy branches^ and very 
numerous lateral and terminal flowers. 

2. Terminiflora ; with linear stalked leaflets, broader than in No. 1, a more erect habit, and flowering 
invariably in terminal clusters. 

3. Chrandiflora, Here the leaflets are longer, ovate-lanceolate, and only in two pairs, the flowers 
much larger, and the branches nearly smooth. This variety is said to smell like Tansy or Rue. 

4. Laricifolia, An upright twiggy branched form, with leaves in distant fascicles, the leaflets in three 
or four pairs, nearly sessile and pressed close to the stem, and clusters of small terminal flowers. 

5. Pilosa, A fine leaved hairy form, not much different from No. 2. This has been considered a 
distinct species by systematic Botanists, who call it Boronia pilosa. 

To none of them does the garden plant properly belong. It is most like No. 3, but the leaflets 
are almost invariably in three or four pairs. 

Although inferior to the pinnated Boronia [B. pinnata) this is by no means an uninteresting 
species, its flowers being produced abundantly, and having a delicate blush colour like that of an 
apple blossom. 

As to the B. microphylla, whose name has been ignorantly appUed to this plant, we need only 
say that it bears it the least possible resemblance. 



I. 



[PtAIR 9.] 



THE LONG-TAILED LADT'S-SLIPPER. 

(CYPRIPBDIUM CAUDATUM.) 



A Oreenkouse herbaceous plant, from Pbru, belonging to the NaturcU Order of Obchids. 



i^f dffc d^sracter. 



TEE LONCh-TAILED LADY'S-SLIPPER. — Stemlc 
LeaT6B difltichous, sword-shaped, lefttbexy, smooth, spot- 
less. Scape ereety bearing several flowers, longer than the 
leaves. Bracts like spathes, as long as the ovary. Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate, gracefiilly curved. Petals extended into 
very long pendent wavy linear tails. Lip oblong, glan- 
dnlar on the edge, near tiie base. Sterile stamen broader 
than long, 2-lobed, with bristles on the ends of its lobes. 



CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM.--Ken^B \ foliis disticfais 
ensiformibos ooriaceis glabris immacolatis seapo stricto 
plurifloro brevioribns, braoteis spathaoeis ovarii longito- 
dine, sepalis ovato-lanceolatis arcuatis, petalis in caodas 
longisumas penduks flexnosas lineares prodnetis, labello 
oblongo margine versus bann glanduloso-eeirato, stamine 
sterili transverse bilobo apidbus setosis. 



Cypripedinm candatum : Lindky, Oenera and Specie$ of Orehddaeeoui PUuUSj p. 581 . 



rPHis extraordinary plant was for many years known only by a few fragments preserved in Herbaria. 
At last the collector Hartweg met with it in wet, marshy places near the hamlet of Nanegal^ in 
the province of Quito ; but he did not send it home. Subsequently, the collectors of Messrs. Yeitch, 
of Exeter, and of Mr. Linden, fell in with it; and to the latter is, we believe, owing its introduction 
to Europe in a living state. 

Por the opportunity of figuring it we have to acknowledge our obligations to Mrs. Lawrence, who 
first succeeded in bringing it into flower, and who exhibited it to the Horticultural Society in March 
last. Since that time a weaker specimen has blossomed with Mr. C. B. Warner. 

The accompanying plate is a faithful representation of the plant as it flowered at Ealing Park, 
but is (ai from giving an adequate idea of the natural beauty of the species. The great sheathing 
bracts, which in South America are as large as those of a Heliconia, were mere abortions ; and we learn 
from drawings brought home by Mr. Warczewitz that the flowers are very much larger and finer- 
coloured in its native swamps. The stains on the lip, for instance, are numerous, and of a rich warm 
brown, giving quite another appearance to the flowers. On one of Hartweg's dried specimens are 
remains of six flowers of this sort, placed at the end of a scape more than two feet high. 

The petals are the extraordinary part of the species. Li most Lad/s-slipper flowers they are short, 
and little distinguishable from the sepals ; but hexe they extend into the most curious narrow tails. 



which hang down and wave in the wind, in a manner of which we have in gardens no other such 
example, not even in the genns of Strophanths. What adds to the curiosity of these singnlar 
appendages is the fact, first remarked by Mrs. Lawrence, that they are quite short when the flower 
begins to open, and that they acquire length day by day, at a rate which would enable an attentive 
observer to see them grow. This lady has favoured us with some measurements made by herself, 
from which we learn that — 

When the flower first opened, the petals were ) of an inch long. 

During the second day they grew 3] of an inch. 

On the third day they advanced 4 inches more. 

The growth of the fourth day amounted to 4^ inches. 

And on the fifth day they still extended 5^ inches. 

At this time the growth is supposed to have ceased, the petals having in four days lengthened 
17f inches, and being 18i inches long when full grown. 

Another example of this tendency to lengthen the petals into taib, but in a less degree, occurs in 
the " sedgy Lad/s-slipper,'' mentioned further on. And a third case is found in the strange genus 
Uropedium, in which not only do the petals turn to taib, eight or ten inches long, but their example 
is followed by even the lip, which for this purpose flattens itself, entirely unfolds, and pushes itself 
out into a long and narrow tongue. It may be useful to state that this Uroped, which is not yet in 
cultivation, has the habit of the '^ bannered Lad/s-slipper," and was found wild by Linden, growing 
in the soil of little woods in the savannah which occurs on the high part of the Cordillera that 
looks down upon the vast forests of the Lake of Maracaybo. Its elevation above the sea was 8,500 
feet, in the territory of the Chiguard Indians, where the specimens now before us were gathered in 
flower, in Jime, 1843. 

The reason of this marvellous structure seems to deserve inquiry at the hands of some proficient 
in the doctrine of final causes. There is evidently a tendency towards it in other Orchids, as, for 
example, in Brassias, some Ondds, the genus Cirrhopetalum, and the long-tongued Habenarias. 

The long-tailed Lad/s-slipper belongs to a section of the genus which is distinctly characterised 
by having no foliage on the sides of the stem, instead of which a number of thick narrow leaves 
spring up from its very base, and allow the flowering stem to rise freely into the air.'^ They all 
inhabit tropical countries, but are generally found at considerable elevations above the sea. As most 
of them are in cultivation, the following enumeration may be useful : — 

1. The Handsome LADY^s-SLiPFEa. {C. venustum, Wallich.) 

From the mountains of Sylhet, and the Khasiya hiUs of Continental India. We have not 
seen this from the Malay Islands. 

Leaves spotted with deep green and purple, almost as long as the scape. Lip and sepals veined with 
green. Petals stained with purple, and fringed with long hairs. 

2. The Java Lady's-slipper. {C.javanicum, Beinwardt ined.) 

Found wild in Java. (Not in cultivation ?) 

Leaves speckled with green, and much shorter than the scape. Sepals veined with green. Petals 

* The stemless Lady-slipper {C. acauU) has the leafless scape of this division, together with the broad, thin-ribbed 
leaves of the other, and serves to connect the two. It is here intentionally passed by. 
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distinctly spotted with purple on a green ground, tipped with pink, and fringed with long hairs, 
lip deep olive-green, not veiny.— Dr. Blume refers this to C. venudum, and perhaps with reason; 
but a drawing before us from Dr. fieinwardt, and a dried specimen brought home by Lobb 
(No. 804), suggest the propriety of further examination. The short comparative memoranda given 
above, sufficiently show that if the same species, it is a well-marked variety. 

8. The Bhasded LadVs-slippbe. {C. barbatum, Lindley.) 

On Mount Ophir, where it was found by Mr. Griffith. 

Like No. 1, but the upper edge of the petab is marked with purple glands, and all the parts of 
the flower are much stained with rich purple. 

4. The PintPLE-sTAiNED LAnVs-sLippsB. {C. purpuratum, Lindley.) 

Grows wild in wet mossy crevices near the summit of Mount Ophir. 

Also in the way of No. 1. But the dorsal sepal is convex, white with purple veins, and all the other 
parts are deeply stained with purple. The leaves are much shorter and more oblong than in any 
of the preceding. 

5. Low's Lady's-slipfeb. (CI Zowei, Lindley.) 

Li Borneo and Sarawak. 

Bemarkable for the extension of the petals into two long spathulate bodies blotched with purple. 
When wild it has 8-10 flowers on a scape. 

6. The Glaiydulab Laby's-slipper. {C, fflandulijhrum, Blume.) 

New Guinea, on old decaying trunks of trees. (Not in cultivation.) 

Leaves like those of No. 7. Flowers large, about 2 or 8 on a scape, with long twisted petals, bearing 
hairy glands on their edge; and a large pale pink lip, which bears within it a pair of long 
reversed horns. 

7. The BAimEBED Lady's-slippeb. {C. insigne, Wallich.) 

Mountains of Sylhet and Khasiya. 

Leaves narrow, not stained. Mowers large, with an orange-coloured lip, a broad dorsal greenish 
sepal, edged with white, and long spreading flat greenish petals. 

8. Lindley's Lady's-slippeb. (C7. Zindleyanum, Schomburgk.) 

Damp meadows of Guayana, among Sundews, Sunjars {Heliamphoras), and similar 
plants. (Not in cultivation.) 

A stout, hard leaved plant, with a stem 2 feet high, covered with rusty down. Mowers brown, in a 
one-sided panicle, having coarse spathaceous bracts at their base. Lip small, oblong, green. 
A very curious, but not handsome plant. 

9. The Sedot Ladt's-supper. (C. ca/rieimm; foliia angustissimis coriaceis acutis unicostatis scapi 
tomentosi longitudine, racemo plurifloro, bracteis ovatis spathaceis glabris ovario glabro brevioribus, 
sepalis lateralibus connatis labelli longitudine, petalis in caudam acuminatis.) 

Pound in Bolivia by Bridges. (Not in cultivation.) 
The flowers in our possession are mere fragments, but they suffice to show that the species is perfectly 
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distinct from all otliera. The leaves are abont a foot long, and ^ incli wide, bat they appear 

as if narrower in consequence of their edges being rolled back. 
10. The Long-tailed Lady's-slipper. (C. cavdatum, Lindley.) 

Mountains of Peru. 
The subject of this Plate. The following woodcut gives some idea of the appearance of the phmt in 

a wild state. 




GLEANINGS AND OEIGINAI. 
-MEMORANDA. 




59. Fl'CHSIA NiciBlcixs, Linden. A greenhouse 
Blinib, with purple wid tose-eolonrcd flowcra, from the 
rnmiutains of Oiitml Anierica. Litroduced by Mr. Linden. 
(Fig. 83.) 

Neul; (Jlird lo /*. trip/ii/llit. LrareB piteed iu vljorls of three, or 
occuioDkll} oi'puwtu, pendulouB flower* in inJy liunchu nl ihe end 
uf tin* LnDchcs, and pelala not rolled up wbm in bud. nBtodftte tUs 
with /*. Jojouu and ntbors mhabiliiig the rbiin of tlie Andea ban 
la to Peru. The proeent speineB waa collecltid in the eold 
ivgion of the province of Mcridn, at die hraghu of S270 lo S600 
jardo, growing ia damp hhadj ravinets and flowering ^m Maj to 
November. Covered all over with tJigbt grey down. Lvavei in 
ihrcvs, ahart-ata))(ed, and acaminale, aomewluit glandular U llie edge. 
FlowOTB eoliury in the oniU of tlic Ibarra. Cal/x roK-eulonnd, 
dnwny ioBiilB. Pptals flal, deep violet, wjtli a few noatlircd luura at 
tliv back. lancGolntP, amc, as lung aa llw lolws of lliu calyx. — F<M 

Ifouitc'i PIbtt, 1. 4111. 

i, althoDgb inferii 

6(>. LiOETTA LlSTEARiA. Laiaarfi. {aliiU Daphne 
Lagctto, Sirard.) A curious stove trot, of little beauty, 
with oUong grey luives, and erect racemes of nakt-d pitcher- 
shaped pale jellow flowers, BeJoogs lo the Daphnads. 
Heccived &om Jamaica at 
Kcw, where it flowers in 
the itunmer und HUtoinn. 
(Pig. 84.) 
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The liber or inner bark of this tree conaistB of layers of reticulated fibre, exactly resembling well-prepared lace ; and 
its nature is best exhibited by taking a truncheon from a branch, tearing down the bark, and separating it by the hand 
into as many layers as that portion of the tree is years' old. *<The ladies of Jamaica,'" Dr. Lnnan obseffres, ''are 
extremely dextrous in making caps, ruffles, and complete suits of lace with it. In order to bleach it, after being drawn 
out as much as it will bear, they expose it (stretched) to the sunshine, and sprinkle it frequently with water. It bears 
washing extremely well with common soap, or the < curatoe ' soap, and acquires a degree of whiteness equal to the best 
artificial lace. The wild negroes hftve made apparel with it of a very durable nature, but the common use to which it is 
applied is ropemaking." A tree from 20 to 30 feet high, with branches too straggling and foliage too thin to form a 
striking object, though really of a good size, glossy and handsome when in flower. Leaves alternate, on rather short 
petioles, which are jointed on the branch, hence the leaves readily fall off in drying ; they are heartshaped-orate, acute, 
reticulated, palish green. Flowers pure white, or, in bud, greenish-white, arranged in spikes which are solitary and 
terminal on a main branch, or on short side branches. In growing it at Kew we have made use of good yellow loam, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould and sand. In this it has attained the hei^t of 8 feet, and continues in a perfectly healthy 
state. — BoUvMcal Magazine^ t. 4502. 

61 . Drymonia cristata. MiqueL A creeping, downy, fleshy-leaved, hothouse Gesneriad, with 
large lacerated green flowers. Native of Dutch Guiana. Bloomed at Ghent in October, 1848, with 
M.VanHoutte. (Fig. 25.) 

Stems round, rooting from any part of their surface. Leaves coarsely toothed. Flowers solitary, axillary, with great 
leafy calyxes nearly as long as the pale green uneven corolla. Described as handsome, on account of its long creeping 
branches and broad deep-green foliage, and as suitable for mixing with Epiphytes in an Orchid house. — Van ff<mUe*8 
Flore^ t 388. Seems to be very near Drymonia bicolor. 

62. Abies Jezgensis. Siebold. A magnificent evergreen coniferous tree firom Japan. 
Introduced by Messrs. Standish and Co. Leaves of a brilliant green. (Fig. 26.) 

According to Siebold, the Jezo Spruce is so called because it grows on the islands Jezo and Krafto, in the empire of 
Japan, whence it has been introduced into the gardens of the wealthy inhabitants of Jedo. He describes it as a large 
tree, with a soft light wood employed by the Japanese for arrows, and in the construction of domestic utensils. The 
leaves are said to remain for seven years upon the branches. The cones were unknown to him. He only saw the 
tree in flower in the month of June. 

The pUnt now introduced by Messrs. Standish and Co. has leaves of the most brilliant green on both sides, placed 
when young in two rows, about 1^ inch long, and a line and a half wide, thin and soft when young, stiff when old, 
and terminated gradually by a very distinct spine, which is the end of the midrib. The branches when very 
young are covered with a rusty down ; when old they become smooth. The cones are narrow, tapering, rather more 
than 6 inches long, with broad convex loose rounded scales, which do not readily separate from their axis, and have at 
their base a short roundish slightly serrated bract, which is just visible at the point of intersection of the lateral scales. 
Although the cones of the Jezo Spruce are unknown, we can hardly doubt that this is the plant intended by Siebold ; 
at least we observe nothing at variance with his figure and description, except that he describes the young branches of 
that species as being smooth ; in the plant before us they are covered with short down, but they become smooth with 
age ; and as he describes those which he saw as having a yellowish rusty coat, the apparent difference is reduced to little. 
Probably perfectly hardy; but that is not as yet ascertained. 

63. Oncidium TRiUNGUB. A remarkable half climbing Orchid from Peru, with large brown and 
yellow flowers thinly arranged upon a racemose panicle. Introduced by Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P. Blossomed at Oulton Park, in April, 1850. 

0. trilmguef (Microchila) foliis .... racemo subvolubili basi paniculate, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis spathaceis 
oviffio quadruple brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus unguiculatis basi connatis lanceolatis undulatis elongatis dorsal! 
subrotundo-ovato crispo ungue auriculato columnie longitudine, petalis lanceolatis revolutb valde crispis, labelli pugio- 
niformis crisp! revoluti auriculis grossd deotatis camosis asoendentibus cristft maxim& valdi convexA a fronte trilingui a 
tergo bituberculato laminA tenui interjectA denticulo camoso utrinque, columnae glabne alis parvis setaoeis. 

This remarkable species belongs to the same natural division of the genus as the 0, aemUum mentioned and figured at 
p. 28, No. 42, in a previous number of this work. It is, however, perfecUy distinct from it and all others known to us. Its 
flowers are of a deep chocolate brown, the petals and crest of the lip being edged and spotted with bright yellow. Of the 
crest the structure is so singular and complicated that it is difficult to describe ; in this, however, it is remarkable that in 
front of a large quasi-rocky elevation there project three flat yellow tongues which are quite peculiar to the species. 
Before it flowered the plant was supposed to be 0. macranthum, which is a very much finer thing, and, if drawings can 
be trusted, must be one of the best of aU Oncids. 
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QLEANINOS AND ORIGINAL UEUOBANDA. 



72. Cycnoches BAKBATnv. Lindley, A very pretty orchidaceous epiphyte from Costa Bica, with 
long drooping hairy racemes of yellow fiowers spotted with brown, and with a ah^gy lip. Flowered 
with Mrs. Lawrence. 

A "'"g"!*" ind hudsoiiie pUo^ which tppeus Almost to eomiect Ormgora with this verjr sportiTo gemu. A j'oniig 
plant Msredj edublla % pHado-bolb aX all, onlj soTenJ imbiicMiiig, Imty mlei tciminalad bj Bo oblong-onJ, 
BeaminMad, plaited ImT. When the lo»f i« fullj developed the almott naked paeodo-butb appears, orue, compreMed, 
green, nnoolh, with the withered acalee at the base. Scape from the baae of the peendo-bulb, a foot \^atg, dark purple, 
pnbeaeent or hair^, jointed, iheMbed with aealea at the jmnti ; thii ia terminated \sj a drooping manj-flowered raceme, 
a Toot long, of whid the i>chii and pedicel-like omiei an dark purple, ai>d hairj'. Flower* modentelj large, M fint 
light a good deal rewmbling thoae of Ooitgora mactdata, but larger. lip Tery hairy or bearded, banging down, while 
tinged with jrellow, and elepntlj ipotted with deep bkwd eclonr.~£(i(attica! Magaane, t. 147B. 

73. Ghip?inia LiBONiANA. De Jongbe. An unimportant hothouse Amaryllid from Brazil, with 
pale blue Sowers. Introduced by M, de Jonghe of Brussels. Flowers in March. 

A bolb, with nftrrow, oblong, flaccid leaves, whidi much reaemble Ihoee of a Diimia, being mottled with pallid blolehea 
npoD a dark green gronnd. The ackpe it about 6 Inches hi^, and round. Tlie lowers are snail, pale ullra-marine 
with very natrow eegmaote, whitiib on the lower half. Stamens very short, and delicate. It is no donbt a very 
dietiact spedn of the genas,the naiTow,nnatalkMl, blotched 
leaves being qnite peenliar to it. Bat it is not likely to 
poaHSB any interest as an object of beanty. — Jomm. Sort. 
Boc., VoL V. p. 137. 

74. Gatasetuu WAACZEwmn. [alias Warc- 
zewitzia, Skinner.) A most fragrant terrestrial 
Orchid from Panama. Introduced by Mr. Skinner. 
Flowers pale green. Discovered by Warczewitz; 
blossomed at Penllergare' in April with J. D. 
Llewelyn, Esq. (Pig. 29.) 

C. WanseiBitai, (MomcHiirrHcg) raoemia btevibni 
decuia pendnlis, aepalie petaliaqne enbrotando-ovstis patnlia 



medio bilobo Isciniis divaricatis fimbriaUs, eolumnt mntid. 
This hse found its way into cultivatioD under the name 
of Warczewitraa, Mr. Skiimer having suppoeed the genus to 
be new, and desiring to give it to the bold and indefatigable 
naturalist who discovered it. We quite agree with Mr. 
SkintMET that if patience, and unwearied industry, courage 
that never qu^ls before danger, and eothusis«n which 
deepises difficulty, should give s natunUist a claim to a genu*, 
Mr. Warczewitz most eminently hss one. But he must 
wait for another opportnoily, the plant that wu given him 
being undoubtedly a Catasetum, and nearty related to 
C. ducoloT. As a species it is perfectly distinct trtm all 
others ; the flower* which grow in a cloee pendulous taceme, 
consist of roundish ovate sepals and petals, and a helmetted 
lip which spreads into a thm 3-lobed limb, the middle lobe 
of which divide* into two diverging fringed halves. They 
are pale green, with bright smenld green vrins, and thon^ 
not gaudy are extremely pretty. Their charm conslsle, 
however, in tbrir delicious frsgrance, which ia quite equal 
to that of AVrides odoratom. 

75. AcHiuENBS Jadebguia. fFcz. 

This ^ipear* from a Bgure lectived from Mr. Hsage of 
Erfurt, to be only a white flowered variety of A . longifiom. 
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76. Oncidium longipes. A little unimportant Orchid from Brazil (?) with yellow and brown 
flowers. Received from M. Morel of Paris in April. 

0. longipet ; (Tbtrapetaia macbopeiala) pseudobnlbis oyalibos diphyllis, foliia angustifl tenuibiu, scapo bifloro foliis 
nqnali, pedunculis elongatis, sepalis latenlibus elongaAis pendulisbaei oonnatis donali breviore latiore refneto, peteliB 
oblongis pliuiisy ]abelli lobU lateralibus parvis obtusiB intermedio tnnsveno apicoUto sinu convexo aerrato, crist& 
pubescente depreaai ban Bimplici trancat& papiUi utrinqae adpreaai apice 3-lobA, oolumnsB alis minimis sinuatis. 

The habit is plainly that of 0, un^rum, but the sepals and petals are deeply stained with duU brown. Haying been 
sent to Messrs. Loddiges some years since by M. Morel, it probably exists in our collections ; but it is not worth 
cultiyating except by mere Botanists. 

77. BoRONiA SPATHULATA. Lindley. (alias B. moUina, of 
Grardens.) An evergreen Swan Biver shmb^ with a heavy 
unpleasant odour, and small pink flowers. Flowered with 
Mr. J. G. Henderson in March. Belongs to the Bueworts. 
(Fig. 30.) 

An erect shmb, of little beauty, with compressed branches, which are 
rather rough when young. Leaves dull olive-green, simple, veinless, 
smooth, short and roundish-obovate on the early branches, becoming 
narrower and spathukte on the later. Flowers pink, smaU, in smaU 
terminal cymes, inconspicuous ; their stalks are defended by coarse glands. 
Even in its native country, after having been burnt down, and reduced in 
stature to 9 inches or a foot, this can be a plant of very small interest. 
When extended by cultivation into long straggling branches sparingly 
covered with leaves, it is quite destitute of interest for gardens, and must 
be regarded as the worst of the Boronias. — Jovm, Sort, Soe., Vol. v. p. 142. 

78. Rhodoleia Championi. Hooker. A greenhouse shrub from Hong 
Kong, of exquisite beauty, with heads of flowers surrounded by numerous 
large closely packed floral leaves, of a brilliant deep rose colour. Supposed 
to belong to the order of Witch Hazels (Hamamelidacese). Has not flowered 
in England. Living plants have been received by Messrs. Standish and Co., 
of Bagshot. 

Captain Champion, writing IVom Hong Kong, December, 1849, says, << This is admitted 
by all here to be the handsomest of Hong Kong flowering trees, and new to Europeans tiU 
I discovered it in February last It is a small tree, but would probably, like the Came22ta, 
blossom as a shrub profusely, each branch bearing six to eight flowers. Flower-heads at 
its extremity, and these 2^ inches in diameter. Outer leaflets of involucre about twelve. 
Inner leaflets of involucre, rose-coloured, about eighteen. Fruit of five radiating capsules, 
each about the mze of a small hazel-nut, birostrate, two-celled, many-seeded ; in the young 
state crowned by two long filiform styles. Leaves long, petiolated, bright green, ghwcous 
beneath. Flowers in February, and the fruit only attains its full size and ripens in Sep- 
tember, splitting, when ripe, from the apex downwards. Conditions of growth exactly those 
of Camdlia Japomca, I should say, and the tree of about the same degree of hardihood. 
There was a tree of CameUia Japonica in flower in the same wood, also C. oletfera^ and 
another probably new species, together with Dr. Siebold's BmthandOf a new and very fine 
Pergvlaria^ an Orma, six or seven Oaks, a Chestnut, a lAqiudambar, and other rare 
trees." — Botanical Magazine, t, 4509. 

The account given in the Botanical MagaxvM of this extraordinary genus, is not sufficient 
to enable us to offer any opinion upon its affinity ; but it appears to be the finest flowering 
shrub that has reached England since the arrival of the CameUia itself. Mr. Bentham 
compares it to Sedgwickia, an Asiatic genus unknown in Gardens ; and it must be confessed 
that in the scaly buds of the two there is a very striking resemblance. We should however 
observe that the leaves on the live plants received at the nursery of Messrs. Standish of 

Bagshot, have not at all the texture or appearance of those of Sedgvfickia, but in those respects are similar to 
Vibumum Tinui, 
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by the Spaniards, Aler9e ; but this is doubted by Dr. Hooker. The young branches are covered with small thick dark 
green scales or leaves, so placed as to constitute a four-sided arrangement, and being much laiger than is usual among 
the scale-leaved Conifers, produce a massive appearance, which is quite peculiar to the species. The cones are small 
bodies, consisting of two opposite pairs of scales, each having a long horn at its back, and the exterior pair not being 
half the length of the inner. These scales appear to be whitish inside, and inclose four winged seeds, which stand in 
pairs at the baae of the larger scales ; the smaller scales are seedless. These scales, of two different sizes, are placed 
in what botanists call a valvate position ; that is to say, they all touch at the edge without overlapping any interior scale ; 
and in this resides the distinctive character of the Libocedars. In the Arbor-vitses (Thuja), on the contrary, the outer 
scales of the cones are all alike in uze, and always inclose two or more smaller scales. In other words, the cones of 
a Libocedar are much more simple in their structure than those of an Arbor- vit», in which we have the first distinct 
commencement of the spiral arrangement found in the higher branches of the Coniferous order. 

81. LiBOCEDRUS CHiLENSis. EndUcher. [alias Thuja chileiisis, Dan; alias Thuja andina, 
Poppig,) From Chili. A noble evergreen, with the habit of an Arbor Vitae. Imported by 
Messrs. Low and Co. Natural order Conifers. (Fig. 33.) 

A fine evergreen tree. Mr. Bridges says that it is from 65 to 80 feet high ; Sir W. Hooker, that it is a tree from 
30 to 40 feet high, of great beauty, and weU worthy of being introduced into our gardens. P5ppig relates that it resembles 
the American Arbor Vitae, but is leas robust, sometimes branching firom the base, and gaining the habit of a Cypress, but 
in other cases forming a conical head. <* The trunk/* he adds, *^ of this last variety is simple as high as the middle, 
straight, taper, clothed with a rough cracked bark of a brownish ash-colour, knotty, scarcely more than a foot thick* 
with a yeUowish, resinous, hard strong scented {clenU) wood." Whether it will bear the climate of Great Britain without 
protection is at present uncertain. The young branches of this tree, when they are visible, are compressed, obovate 
between the nodes, and bright green, with glaucous furrows ; they are, however, for the moat part, hidden by the leaves. 
The latter, which are compressed, blunt, and keeled, are glaucous at the sides, but bright green at the back and edges ; 
they stand in two pairs crosswise, the lower pair being much larger than the upper pair, which resembles two tubercles. 
These leaves evidently represent the type of the cones, which are drooping, short-stalked, about half an inch long, and 
consist of four woody scales, also standing crosswise, in two very unequal pairs. These scales are applied face to face* 
and have a sharp tubercle on the outside below the point. The two larger scales have each two seeds at their base ; the 
two smaUer are seedless. The four seeds stand erect in the cones, with unequal-sided wings. — J(mm, ffort. Soc,, Vol. v. 
p. 35. It is stated in that work that the plant had been also introduced by Messrs. Standish & Co. This, however, proves 
to have been an accidental error, Mr. Low having been the sole importer. 

82. Dendrobium palpebbjE. lAndley, From the East Indies. A handsome stove epiphyte 
belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers white, with a lip stained 
with yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

A charming species, in the way of 2>. (i«iui}forum, with the perfume of distant hawthorn. Its stems are more 
slender than those of the species just named ; the flowers in loose racemes and white, with a deep yellow stain at 
the base of the lip, which is not only covered with soft down, but is fringed near the base with long hairs, like eyelashes. 
These elevated lines pass along the middle, and terminate near the base in a S-lobed tubercle, for the purpose of 
receiving which the base of the column is hollowed out into an oblong cavity. It was received from Messrs. Veitch, in 
November, 1849. — Jcwm. Hort. Soc^ Vol. v. p. 33. 

83. AcHiMENES ESCHEKUNA. Lemaire. A hybrid between A. rosea 9 and longiflora c?. Said 
to be handsome. 

Raised by M. Kegel, of Zurich. It has the habit of A. roieoy but is rather s t ronger. The flowers are intermediate 
in size between the two parents ; the limb is a rich crimson, spotted with bluish violet when going off ; the orifice is 
golden yellow, dotted with purple, as in the mother.— Fan BouUe^s Flore, 1848, p. 405 d. 
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DAMPIER'S CLIANTH. 

rCLIANTnUS DAMPIERI.) 



A Greenhouse perennial trailer^ from New Hollakd, belonging to the Order of Leouminous Plants. 



^pttifit Ct^aractor. 



DA MPIER*S CLIANTH. — HerUoeous, sbaggy^decumbent 
Leaflets opposite, very seldom altemAte, obovate-oblong. 
Stipules cut or toothed. Peduncles bearing a kind of 
umbel at the point, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 
5-cleft, with acuminate segments, and acute re-entering 
angles. Ovary shaggy. 



CLIANTHUS i).4J/P/^i2/.-.Herbaceu8, villosus, decum- 
bens ; foliis oppositis rarissime altemis obovato x>blongis, 
stipulis laciniatis v. dentatis, pedunculis apice subum- 
bellatis foliis brevioribus, calycibus S-fidis laciniis acumi- 
natis sinubus acutis, ovariis villosia. 



Clianthus Dampieri, Cunningham in ffort. Soc. Trans, II. serits 1. 522. R, Brown^ in Stur^a NarraiiM (1849) II. 71 ; aliat 
Qiauthus Oxleyi, Cunningkain ; oHiia Donia speciosa, J)<m (according to Brown) ; oKdt Kennedya speciosa, 
of Cunningham, 



'THIS beautiful plant has been raised from New Holland seeds, by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, under the 
name of Kennedya speciosa; and received the large silver medal of the Horticultural Society 
when exhibited in Regent Street, in April last ; an honour never conferred upon any new plants, except 
such es are of suri)assing value as objects of cultivation. 

It formed a stout decumbent herbaceous perennial, of a pallid aspect, covered with long hairs. 
The pinnated leaves were in about five pairs, with an odd one ; the leaflets being oblong, or slightly 
obovate, opposite in most cases, and furnished with a pair of coarsely toothed or slashed stipules. 
From the axils of these leaves, and shorter than they, arise angular peduncles, having on the end 
four or five quasi-umbellate flowers of the most brilliant colour. Their calyx is tubular, shaggy, with five 
acuminate lobes, and acute re-entering angles. The standard is ovate, oblong, acuminate, bright 
scarlet, with a deep purple stain at the base, which is convex and shining ; the keel is acuminate, 
scarlet, and very like that of the Crimson Clianth {CliantAus jpuniceui), as are the wings, which are 
also scarlet. The ovary and stamens appear not to be different from the organs belonging to the last- 
mentioned species. 
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DAMPIERS CLIANTH. 



Dr. Brown, who seems to have studied this plant, speaks of it thus in the Appendix to Captain 
Sturt's Narrative of an Exjiedition into Central Australia: — 

"In July, 1817, Mr. Allan Cunningham, who accompanied Mr. Oxley in his first expedition into 
the western interior of New South Wales, found his Clianthus Oxleyi on the western shore of 
Eegent's Lake, on the Eiver Lachlan. The same plant was observed on tlie Gawler Bange, not far 
from the head of Spencer's GuK, by Mr. Eyre in 1839, and more recently by Capt. Sturt, on his 
Barrier Eange, near the Darling. I have examined specimens from all these localities, and am 
satisfied that they belong to one and the same species. 

"In March (not May) 1818, Mr. Cunningham, who accompanied Capt. King in his voyages of 
survey of the coasts of New Holland, found on one of the islands of Dampier's Archipelago, a plant 
which he then regarded as identical with that of Regent's Lake. This appears from the following 
passages of his MS. Journal : — 

" ' I was not a little surprised to find Kennedya speciosa, (his original name for Clianthus Oxleyi) 
a plant discovered in July, 1817, on sterile bleak open flats, near Eegent's Lake, on the Biver 
Lachlan, in lat. 33° 13' S., and long. 146° 40' E. It is not common ; I could see only three plants, 
of which one was in flower. This island is the Isle Mains of the French.' Mr. Cunningham was 
not then aware of the figure and description in Dampier above referred to, which, however, in his 
conununication to the Horticultural Society in 1834, he quotes for the plant of the Isle Mains, then 
regarded by him as a distinct species from Clianthus Oxleyi of the Biver Lachlan. To this opinion 
he was probably in part led by the article ' Donia, or CUanthus,' in Don*s System of Gardening and 
Botany, vol. 11. p. 468., in which a third species of the genus is introduced, founded on a specimen 
in Mr. Lambert's Herbarium, said to have been discovered at Curlew Biver, by Capt. King. This 
species named Clianthus Dampieri, by Cunningham, he characterises as having leaves of a slightly 
different form, but its principal distinction is in its having racemes instead of umbels ; at the same time 
he confidently refers to Dampier's figure and description, both of which prove the flowers to be umbellate, 
as he describes those of his Clianthus Oxleyi to be. But as the flowers in this last plant are never 
strictly umbellate, and as I have met with specimens in which they are rather corymbose, I have no 
hesitation in referring Dampier's specimen, which many years ago I examined at Oxford, as well as 
Cunningham's, to Clianthus Dampieri. This specimen, however, cannot now be found in his 
Herbarium, as Mr. Heward, to whom he bequeathed his collections, informs me ; nor can I trace 
Mr. Lambert's plant, his Herbarium having been dispersed. 

" Since the preceding observations were written, I have seen, in Sir WiUiam Hooker's Herbarium, 
two specimens of a Clianthus, found by Mr. Bynoe, on the north-west coast of Australia, in the 
voyage of the Beagle. These specimens, I have no doubt, are identical with Dampier's plant, and 
they agree both in the form of leaves and in their subumbellate inflorescence, with the plant of the 
Lachlan, Darling, and the Gawler Eange. From the form of the half-ripe pods of one of these 
specimens, I am inclined to believe that this plant, at present referred to Clianthus, will, when its ripe 
pods are known, prove to be suf5ciently different from the original New Zealand species, to form a 
distinct genus ; to which, if such should be the case, the generic name Eremocharis may be given, as 
it is one of the greatest ornaments of the desert regions of the interior of Australia, as well as of the 
sterile islands of the north-west coast.'' 

It is possible that this may be intended to cover some further meaning than can be assigned to 
the words as they would bie interpreted by ordinary readers. We can only remark that we find in 
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this plant no indication of a genus different &om Clianthus ; in fact^ we see less to separate it from 
the Clianths than is to be found in EndUcher's Streblorhize (Clianthus cameus.) At all events^ it 
is much to be regretted that naturalists should thoughtlessly encumber books with names of which 
there is no present or probable want. It is early enough to add to the chaos of Botanical nomen- 
clature when a clear case of scientific necessity can be made out. 

The plant will prove of the easiest cultivation, demanding no more care than is given to 
Pelargonittm, the habits of which it probably possesses. 



As the work from which the preceding remarks of Dr. Brown have been extracted is not likely 
to be in the hands of many of our readers, we fill a vacant space with his remarks upon two other 
Leguminous plants from New HoUand, which this eminent botanist supposes to constitute new genera. 

CLIDANTHERA. 

Calyx 5-fidus. Petala longitudine subeequalia. Stamina diadelpha : antheroR uniformes ; loculis 
apice confiuentibus, valvula contraria ab apice ad basin separanti dehiscentes I Ovarium monospermum. 
Stylus subulatus. Stigma obtusum. Legumen ovatum, lenti^ulari-compressum, echinatum. 

Herba, v. SufTrutex, glabra, glandulosa; ramulis angulatis. Folia cum impart pinnata ; foliolis 
opposiiia, subtua glanduUms. Stipulae joarr^?, basipetioli adnata. Flores spicati, parvi, albicantes. 

Subgenus forsan Psoralese, cui habitu simile, fohis calycibusque pariter glandulosis ; diversum 
dehiscentia insolita antherarum ! 

6. CLIDANTHERAjWOTfl/iowfe*. 

Suffrutex bipedalis in paludosis. D. Sturt, 

Herba, vel sufirutex, erecta, bipedalis, glabriuscula. Bamuli angulati. Folia cum impari pinnata, 
4-5-juga ; foliola opposita, lanceolata, subtus glandulis crebris parvis manifestis, marginibus scabris. 
Spicee densse, multiflorse. Calyx 5-fidus, parum insequalis, acutus, extus glandulis dense conspersus. 
Corolla : Fexillum lamina oblonga subconduplicata nee explanata, basi simplici absque auriculis ; 
ungue abbreviato. Ala vexillo pauUo breviores, carinam eequantes, laminis oblongis, auriculo baseos 
brevi. Carina petala alis couformes. Stamina diadelpha, simplex et novemfidum; antherse 
subrotundse v. renifomes, valvula ventrali anthera dimidio minore subrotunda. Ovarium hispidum 
ovulo reniformi. Legumen basi calyce subemarcido cinctum, echinatum. Semen reniforme, 
absque strophiola ; integumento duplici. Embryo viridis ; cotyledones obovatse, accumbent^s. 

PENTADYNAMIS. 

Calyx 5-fidus subsequalis. Fexillum explanatum, callo baseos laminse in unguem decurrenti. 
Carina obtusa, basin versus gibba, longitudine alarum. Stamina diadelpha ; antheris 5 majoribus 
linearibus, reliquis ovatis. Ovarium polyspermum. Stylus e basi arcuata porrectus, postice 
barbatus. Legumen compressum. 

Herba (Suffrutex sec. D. Sturt), bipedalis sericeo-incana ; caule angulato erecto. Folio temata ; 
foliolis sessilibus, linearibus, obtusis. Flores racemosi, flavi. 

9. Pentadynamis incana, 

^' On sand-hills with Crotalaria Sturtii.'^ B, Sturt. 
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Herba erecta, ramosa, sericeo-iiicaiia. Folia altenia, ternata; petiolo elongato, teretiusculo, 
foliolo tenninali longiore vix unciali. Eacemi multiflori, erccti ; pedicelli subsequantes calycem. 
Bracteolse subulatse, infra apiceni pedicelli, basin calycis attingentes. Calyx 5-fidus ; laciniis acutis 
tubum sequantibus. Corolla flava, calyce plus duplo longior. Vexillum explanatuin, basi absque 
auriculis sed callo in uuguem decurrenti ibique barbato auctum. Carina infra medium gibba pro 
receptione baseos styU. Staminum antherse majores lineares, basi vel juxta basin afiBxae ; 5 minores 
ovatse, incimibentes. Ovarium lineare, pubescens. Stigma terminale, obtusum. Legumen 
immaturum incanum, stylo e basi arcuata porrecto terminatum, calyce subemarcido subtensimi. 

In tlie collection of the plants of his last expedition, presented to the British Museum by Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, there is a plant which seems to belong to the genus Pentadynamis, which is 
probably, therefore, one of the species of Vigna, described by Mr. Bentham. 



[PUTK 11.] 



THE SWEET TRICHOPIL. 



(TRICHOPILIA 8UAVIS.) 



A stove Epiphyte, from Central America, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



THE SWEET TRICHOPIL.— Pteudo-lmlb* thin, oblong, 
oboordate, one-leftved. Leftves broad, oblong, wavy, 
leathery, nearly seisile. Peduncles about 2-floweTed 
Petals linear, nearly straight. lip Tery large, 3-lobed. 
wavy, crisp, closely rolled up at the base, suddenly inflated 
upwards. Hood of the column S-lobed, with all the lobes 
fringed, the middle one being the narrowest. 



TRICHOPILIA SUA F/5.— Pseudo-bulbis tenuibus oblongis 
obcordatis monophyllis, foliis latis oblongis undulatis 
coriaeeis subsessilibus, pedunculis sub-bifloris, petalis 
linearibus rectiuaculis, labello maximo bilobo undulato 
crispo basi arct^ conroluto sursum abrupt^ ventricoso 
cttcuUi trilobi Uciniis omnibus fimbriatis intermedia 
angustiore. 



Trichopilia suavis : Supra p. 44, no. 70. 



A MONO the Vandeoos Orchids, that is to say among the Orchids having waxy pollen-masses on 
a well-defined gland, and usually with a caudicle in addition, stands conspicuous, a group which 
we have elsewhere named Brassids, comprehending the genera Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassia, 
Cymbidium, and many more. (See Vegetable Kingdom, p. 181.) 

It is among these genera that the genus Trichopil is stationed, and well defined by its four pollen- 
masses at the end of a long wedge-shaped caudicle, its convolute free lip, and the remarkable hood 
of the column, divided, in the species hitherto seen, into three unequal lobes. Helcia, which is 
nearest it, has a flat lip with a distinct fleshy hypocliil, and a fringed, not hooded, anther-lid. 

It is not improbable that many more Trichopils lurk in the forests of Central America than we 
have any actual knowledge of. To the Cork-screw Trichopil {Tr. tortilu), so named on account of 
the spiral form of the petals, a second species, from Mexico, was some years since added by Messrs. 
Richard and Galeotti, with narrow stem-like pseudo-bulbs, and large solitary yellow flowers, under 
the name of Tr. Galeottiana. The plant now figured forms a third ; and a fourth, stiU unnamed, has 
flowered with Sir Philip Egerton. 

For the opportunity of publishing a coloured plate of this, the Sweet Trichopil, we are indebted 
to K S. HoUbrd, Esq., whose specimens reached us a few weeks since in admirable condition. It 
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had also been flowered about the same time by Mrs. Lawrence and Mr. Loddiges. Its broad thin 
pseudo-bulbs and large leathery leaves will distinguish it when not in flower^ and have led to the 
confusion of it with the large-flowered Tooth-tongue, Odontoghssum grande. The flowers emit the 
most delicate odour of Hawthorn. They are, when well grown, full five inches in diameter, delicate 
in texture, nearly white, with a few slight stains of red on the sepals and petals, and a great convolute 
lip richly spotted with clear rose, which, it seems, becomes, in the bright natural climate of the species, 
a rich and brilliant red. 

The cultivation of the plant is exactly that of Lycaste Skinneri, and similar terrestrial Orchids. 
This has been well described in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. v. p. 14. 

" It should be recollected that no plants can exist for any very great length of time without rest, 
and that rest is induced in a tropical climate by drought, in the same way as low temperature in our 
own country suspends vital energy : therefore Orchids must be subjected to the usual seasonable changes 
of rest and activity. Best is induced by withholding moisture from their roots, and partly from the 
air, and this state of things may be considered to represent their winter. Spring should be imitated 
by gradually reviving vital energy by increase of moisture, first to the atmosphere, and afterwards to 
the roots or soil, accompanied by a proportionate increase of temperature : this period of their 
growth should be very slow. Summer must be represented by a greater increase of both heat and 
moisture ; partial shade should also be resorted to, to bring the energy of the plant into full force. 
And lastly, an autumn must be created to bring about maturity, by gradually reducing the quantity 
of both heat and moisture, until the plants are again brought to a fit state for repose. The first and 
last stages should be of but short duration, and require caution, otherwise much mischief may be 
done to the plants. 

^' By growing Orchids in the mean instead of the maximum of heat and moisture, they will not 
make such rapid growth; but they will become more robust and healthy, and be less liable to 
I receive injury from sudden transitions, either of heat, drought, or moisture, in the atmosphere. , 

"The temperature of the house can only with certainty be kept regular by night, particularly in | 
summer; therefore the fire should never raise the heat of the principal house higher than 60°, 
and about five degrees less should be maintained where the plants are in a less excitable state : but 
as the days lengthen, so the temperature may rise ; yet it should if possible never range liigher than 
75° by night in summer; it will occasionally, however, be higher in very warm weather, and should 
be counteracted as much as possible by evaporation and ventilation by night, and by both, as well as 
by shading, by day. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL 



; t 



(MEDINILLA MAQKIFICA.) 



An evergreen stove Shrub from Java, belonging to the Naturcd Order of Melastomads. 



Specific 

THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL^An eyergreen erect 
boBh, perfectly smooth in every part, with compressed 
4-winged branches, setose at the nodes. Leaves opposite, 
leathery, obovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat stem- clasping, 
suddenly pointed, triple-nerved below the middle, and 
with pinnate ribs at the base. Panicles terminal, long, 
pendulous, with whorled branches. Bracts very large, 
bright rose-colour, in whorls of 4, many-nerved, deciduous. 
Flowers decandrous. 



C^sractor. 

MEDINILLA M A GNIPIO A. — (Sect. SarcoplacwUia) 
ramis compressis tetrapteris ad nodes setosis, foliis oppo- 
sitis coriaceis glabris sessilibus obovato-oblongis cordatis 
subamplezicaulibua cuspidatis infra medium triplinerviia 
pone basin pinnato-costatis, paniculis terminalibus elon- 
gatis pendulis, ramis verticillatis, bracteis maximis colora- 
tis quatematis multinerviis deciduts, floribus decandris. 



Medinilla bracteata of the OardeM, but not of Blume. 



^HE genus Medinill^ founded originally by M. Gaudichaud^ upon a shrub &om the Marianne Islands, 
has become known in Gardens by the introduction of the Showy and the Bed-leaved species 
(if. speciosa and erythrophyUd) ; the former^ a plant of striking beauty ; the latter, much less remarkable 
in appearance. These two may be taken as good examples. of the genus generally, some of which are 
among the handsomest shrubs of the Malay Archipelago, while others would be passed by without 
notice. Many species have been made known by Dr. Blume, and other Dutch naturalists. They 
seem all to inhabit the islands of Asia within the tropic, and to require a damp forest cUmate. Blume 
says that he has seen some of them climbing up the trunks of trees to the height of from 60 to 80 
feet. He adds that they have a mucilaginous bark, which, stripped of its epiderm, is employed by the 
Malays for poultices, in dislocations and tumours, and that the subacid leaves are, in Celebes, boiled 
with fish. 

The species now before us was imported from Java by Messrs. Veitch, and gained one of the 
large medals of the Horticultural Society, early in the present spring. By some error it was called 
Medinilla bracteata, a name to which it has not the slightest claim ; the plant once so called by 
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Dr. Blume, and now before us, not being even a member of the genus, but having been separated by 
the learned Dutclmian himself as a Dactyliote. {Museum Bot, Lugd, Bat,, p. 18.) It is a poor 
insignificant thing, not worth cultivation. This, on the contrary, is one of the most noble-looking 
plants in India. Its massive leaves are nearly a foot long, and 4 or 5 inches broad, of a firm leathery 
texture, and of the richest green. From the ends of the branches liang down panicles, from 15 to 18 
inches long, of rich glossy rose-coloured flowers, with purple petals and large many-ribbed bracts of 
the richest and clearest pink. Of the effect thus produced, the accompanjdng figure gives a correct, 
and in no degree exaggerated, illustration ; it however only shows the lower part of a panicle — all 
that the page can be made to contain. 

It is strange that so noble a form of vegetation should have escaped the acute eyes of the Dutch 
botanists ; and yet we must conclude that it has done so, for no trace of it appears among the five 
or six-and-twenty species they have published. It certainly belongs to the section to which Blume 
gives the name of Sarcophauntia, Wv 11 characterised by a short truncate calyx and fleshy placentae ; 
in fact is very nearly allied to the Showy Medinill [M. speciosa) itself. That such a plant as this 
should have remained unnoticed in an island so much explored as Java, is one of the best illustrations 
that could be produced of the inexhaustible richness of vegetation in the Malay forests. 

What the true cultivation of tliis Medinill should be, can hardly be said to have been ascertained. 
Messrs. Veitch, we believe, have treated it as a hardy stove or warm green-house plant. According 
to Dr. Blume the species are mostly mountain plants [Rumpkia, vol. i. pp. 11. &c.), and Reinwardt 
places Melastomads generally in such places. Speaking of the forests above 3000 feet in 
elevation above the sea, the latter author says : — "The singular Pitcher-plant here, hangs down from 
the lofty branches, and the broad and elegantly divided fronds of a beautiful Fern, the Dipteris, rise 
upon their slender stems. His elevated situation is more particularly characterised by the difl'erent 
kinds of laurels which here predominate. Java is especially rich in laurels, as well as in figs ; these, 
with some Eugenias and other Myrtaceous plants, with a very large Gardenia, perpetually in flower, 
cover everywhere the highest spots in the mountains of India, associated with tall Melastomaa, 
Ehododendrons, Magnolias filling the air with their fragrant perfume, and several sorts of oak. 
Intermixed with these, Orcliids constantly prevail, and in great variety. It is only where the forest of 
laurels ceases, and the summit of the mountains becomes narrower and can no longer retain a covering 
of vegetable mould, when the air becomes more rarefied and colder, at an elevation of more than 
7000 feet, that the appearance of the forest trees changes.'^ — {Journal of the Horticultural Society, 
vol. iv. p. 232.) 

Hence we may infer that the climate which suits the Pitcher-plant and the Java Rhododendron, 
will also be that adapted to the Medinills. 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA. 



84. Acacia MAClLtDENiA. lientham. A fine New 
Holland greenlioiisc bash, with hard grceu smturth curved 
phyllodes eight or nine inchea long, and innumerable lug-zag 
spies of jellow heads, nowcrs in Mareh. {Fig. 3a.) 

An aBlcDoim CurreKpondenl ol^iuK himKlf T. D., Pwnbroke, imt 
ita liring RproimeiiB of thin In Mucli lut, intimsLing tli>I U bwl b«ii 
r&lsed rrom South Aiutralian tcpili recaTed From DniRvmiinil in 1847. 
Il ia ccitKnlf the une plant h wu fouuJ hj Sir lliimui* Hitcliell in 
b jvatatj to Ibe Virtoria RWer, occupjing the bods of ri 
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forming bashes ten or twelve feet high. It is very handsome wliere there is room for it, its long narrow sabre-shaped 
phyllodes (leaves) baring a bright colour and ftrm texture, and bending downward gracefblly from singolariy flezuose 
branches. The inflorescence is similarly zig-zag, much shorter than the leaves, and often forms an entangled mass of 
branches each of which is terminated by a ydlow head about as large as the seed of the Sweet Pea. 

85. Cephalotaxus Fortuni. Hooter. A fine, and probably hardy coniferous shrub, with long, 
narrow, deep-green distichous leaves ; from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. Standish 
of Bagshot. (Fig. 34.) 

In the absence of a well-grown plant, little or nothing can be said of this tree, save that it is stated by Mr. Fortune to 
grow to a height of from 40 to 60 feet. Its branches are probably spreading or drooping, obscurely streaked or fuirowed, 
distichous, pale brown, slender. Leaves quite distichous, alternate or opposite, dose together, 8 to 4 inches long, linear, 
tapering a little at the base, much and gradually acuminate, on^-nerred, dark full green abere, paler beneath. A plant 
in the Bagshot Nursery stood in the open air during the last winter, without being in the least injured. As it increases 
from cuttings as readily as the common yew, and grows freely, we may expect to see this rare tree soon become 
common. — Botanical Magazine, t 4499. 

86. Galanthus plicatus. Bieberstein, A charming hardy bulb, from the Caucasus. Flowered 
m the Garden of the Horticultural Society in March 1850. 

This beautiful Snowdrop, although long cultivated in gardens, is hardly known to the public There appears to be no 
doubt as to its specific difference from the conmion species, its leaves being very much broader, and, as it were, plaited, 
not flat, its flowers being larger, and the green on the petals fitf more conspicuous. In a horticultural point of view it is 
a much finer thing than the old Snowdrop, just as hardy, and as easily managed. — Joum. Hart. Soc.f Vol. v. p. 1 38. 
With afyurt, 

87. Cereus Tweediei. Hooker, An erect, round-stemmed, furrowed Cactus, covered with 
stiff spines, from among which arise handsome curved narrow orange tubular flowers, each almost 
3 inches long. From Buenos Ayres by Messrs. Lee and Co. Flowered at Kew, in September, 
1849. 



About 1 foot to 14 foot high, and 1 inch in diameter, of a very glaucous green hue, simple, but increasing readily by 
oibets at the base. The shape is cylindrical, very slightly t^^ering upwards, numbered with many, about sixteen, 
moderately deep furrows perfectly straight, the ridges obtuse and even (not tuberded). Spine-tufts on the ridges doee 
together, oval, with brown wool Spines many in each tuft, four or five stouter than the rest, white, blotched with 
brown ; of the stout ones three or four (half to three-quarters of an inch long) are neariy erect ; a solitary stout one 
togetlier with the other lesser ones, which are white, generaUy, aU point downwards. Flowers rich orange-erimson, 
numerous, from the side of the stem, 3 inches long, curved upwards, the mouth oblique. Calyx-tube lunnel-shi^>ed, the 
scales remote, subulate, oppressed, lower ones ciliated with white hairs. Petals small, scarcely longer than the teeth of 
I i the calyx, acute. Stamens lying against the upper side of the tube, and there much longer than the flower ; lower ones 

I ' scarcely protruded. Anthers deep purple. — Botanical MagaanCy i. 4498. Will probably be a good breeder. 

88. JuNiPBEUS SPH^RICA. An evergreen tree from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 35.) 

/. apharica ; arborea, foliis omnibus squamsBformibus quadriiariis obtusis dorso foveA circular! notatis, ramulis 
gradlibus tetragonis obtusis, galbulis sphnricis glands breviter pedunculatis. 

Found in the north of China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as a tree 30 to 50 feet in height. The young branches 
are four-cornered, blunt, and usually more slender than in the accompanying figure. All the leaves are minute, scaly, 
with a circular pit at their back. The fruit is quite round, about as large as the ball of a pocket pistol The species difliars 
from J. chinensis apparently, in not having any acicular leaves, and very decidedly in the size and form of its fruit, whidi 
is twice as large as in that species, and not at aU depressed at the end, but very regularly spherical. 

89. Quebcus inversa. An evergreen Oak, from the north of China. Imported by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 36.) 

Q. invena ; sempervirens, ramis tomentosis, foliis coriaceis obovatis petiolatis cuspidatis obtusis nunc apioe serratis 
supra glaberrimis subtus glauco-tomentosis, glandibus spicatis obovatis cupulft brevi tomentosA squamulos& mult6 
longioribus. 



QLEANIKOS AND OBIOIKAL HEUOBANDA. 



From •peoiment of thia fine oak Bt'ut to JAamn. Studiab «nd 
NoUe hj Mr. Fortiuie, «e preaume Ilial it fonni ft tree with the 
hatut of the ETeiyreen Oak. The lekTca u« deep r 



much like tbt»e o 



c Ev^rgTcca O&k, but the 



flowere we produeod at the enda of the same bronchea as nurj tlie 
lemalefi, bat are much mure vompactl} u-niii|;t-d, furmiiig long downy 
Uula. Tlie infloreacence conasls of nuiny gutli bimnchea produced bE 
the points of the ahooU. The remsle flawera ore loUrahly regularly 
wbhIc in threcB, 

90, QuEECOa scLEBopuvLLA. An evergreen Oak 
. the north of China, sent bv Mr. Fortune to 
Messrs. Standish and Noble. (Kg, 37.) 

Q. McUi-ophylla : Bctu[wrvireDii, nmia glabne, foliia puliolali* 

I'oriauela glabris acuminalia obtuoa ultra medium gnw^ gntati* 

Bupn iKVibua subtua glnuco-pubesceiiltbuB, gUndilua npicatU pubea- 

B paulu ullri fupulam proIruHis, rupulis tuiiitiitoujt 
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lbs under Me. The ipikra of the fruit kre 3 or 4 inehei long, i 

iiirliniiil BJlhiii Ttij tnmrntnir mjin. Ihr nrtlrn nf irliirh ill li 

the appeMaueeof being coTered with eoTt wirts. A rer? fine thing. 

01. IiALU OKANDis. An Orcliidaceous Epiphyte, with very large nankeen-colonred flowers. 
A native of Bahia. Flowered in May with M. Morel, of Paris. {Fig. 3S.) 




ncMiiralDtii «t 
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L. jraitdit ; caole eUrato moaophjrllo, folio ooiiMco basi iBtin* peilnneohi Inflora baai qiMbsceo longioTe, floribm 
■iibh<niiont»libu«, lepelia UoceolUia reflcxis, petalii iMe-Uneec^ati* dentieolato-ciupia codtcub bbello pauBllelie et 
peoki longioribai, kbello meiDbruueeo Tcnoao nado nndulato tiilobo : l«ninii» iMenUibns circa o~ 
nullo loDgioribns. 

The aecompMiyiiig Figure, the nktniml me, iraa tMltxa trma ■ flower receiTed from HonL Horel, along with a 
of the leaf and Item. It is a plant with all the habit of a Cattle}^, but the poUea-maawe are 8, not 4. The (lem appoan to 
narrow to the baa«,aaiD Cattle^ maxima ; the leaf ii repreaented ai being flrm,>tiff,>ndtwtherbroaderat the base than 
tbepoiut. The Sowcn grow in paira, on a peduncle iaaoing from a ipalhe, u in tbespedesjnat named. The aepals and 
pet^ Bra Dankeen-coloored ; the Up wbita, waabed with rose at the baae in the iiiude,wiih purple veitu, and ■ para white 
bonier. The nearaM afBnitj of thii enriooB thing ia with the Ijaliaa Perrinii et majalia. 

02. Cyanotis vittata. Ltndley. (alHi Tradescantia zebrina, of Gardens.) A trailing Mexican 
stove iwrunnia! belonging to the Natural Oder of Spiderworts (Commelinaceie,) 

It ha* handsome striped purple and gre; leave* ; bot its flowers an iosignifiauit. The stema, which are much 
branclied, lie praatrate, or hong down from tlie shelf on which the plant ii plaeed, and are of a deep rich purple ; the 
leaves han the same colour, bat are striped with a greenish grey, and when fresh are exceedingly pretty ; on which 
account the plant is a faToorite for coTering rough unsightly places in hotboasee. The flowen an violet-coloured ; they 
sppear for a long time, one after the other, from within ■ coople of terminal bracts, or spathes, of wfaid one is shaped 
like the ordinary leBTCs, except being sistiilii ; the other is much shorter, and boat-shaped. The stamens bear a tnfl of 
jdnted hairs in the middle, protnide beyond the tube of the corolla ; the anthers ara tnuisTsrsely linear, or almast 
oreseeot-shaped, with a small cell on each ham. — Jimnt. Bort. Soc., Vol t. p. 1 39. 

93. CuPANiA CirNNiNOKAHi. Hooker, {alias Stadtnumnia australis, Cunn.) A stove tree, 

belonging to the Natural order of Soapworts {Sapindacea), vith panicles of small green flowers. 

Introduced, in lJi25, to the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from Australia. Flowers in the spring. 

Host Tidlor* to the great store of the Royal Oardens, Kew, are attracted to a lofty shmb or tree among the Palms, 

exceeding many of them in height, with large pinnated leares, and the young branches clothed with rust; down ; it 

6owei« In the spring, and ia aucceeded by Urge clusters of orange-oolonred downy fruit Thii is the phtnt here 

mentioned. It ia a natiTc of New Holland, on the north-eaat coast, near the tropic, and wis discoTcred by Allan 

Cunninghsm, who speaks of it in his notes as a "tree 30—40 teet high, found in dark woods at Five Islsnda district, and 

on the banka of Hastings at Port Hacquairie, and Brisbane in Horeton Bay." It is a noble plant, vith handsome 

foliage and fhiit, but rather iniigniRcant flowers, snd of too lofty growth for ordinary eultiiation. — B<iUMUal Magaxnr, 

t. 4470. 
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9i. SiUFLOCos JAPONiCA. De CandolU. {a^ea 
S. lurida, Zuccarini.) A iianly (?) evergreen 
slirob, from .lapau, belonging to the natural order 
of Sapotads. Flowers in amall, pale yellow clusters. 
Introduceil by Messrs , Stantlisb and Noble. 
(Fig. 39.) 

Tliia iamidtogruw in Japau to thsNEe DFtbeEaroppsn 
mIi'Itpb, with B clom hi«d i nr In become a cnp|iice-busll 
20 fwt higli. The JapuiHo wll it Faro^ji. Thurlierg 
look it fir t, tnjnlo ! It '« mucli used bj tha Japnni'si' f'lr 
ilcvoraliiig the Blirine* nf llieir MoU, for wbiih iu evfi^rrun 
likbit rendcn il luiuble. Whether or not it it, hu'Iy is 
UDcertun ; kccording to Sk-buld, it grows uaturkll}' in llie 
ivincM of Jftpui )Jnng iiiti] [rue LanreU, 
Terebioths, lilagnoluu, uid Bupkthoma. 

9J. KnAPOMKlM ACiDLK. De CiinJolle. {aluU 
CjTiara acaulis, Linn-rrui ; a/iiu Cjnara iiumilis, 
JuMieu ; ali'u Semittilii m-nulis, Itc CandMe ; 
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alias Cestrinns carlliamoides, Camni.) A fragrant tap-rooted perennial; native of Barbary, 
belonging to the Cynaraceous division of Composites, and said to have been introduced in the year 
1799; now lost. (Fig. 40.) 

The author of a Diary of a Tour in Barbary, as quoted in the Gfardener*8 Chronicle, speaks thus of the present plant : — ' ' 
'* The air was filled with the aroma of a multitude of Toffs, which the Bedouin children had gathered for us. I know no 
European flower which I could put in comparison, as regards odour, with this seemingly inrignificant Thbtle ; and here 
in Tunis, where kind Nature seems to have created it in such abundance, in order to overpower the pestiferous 
exhalations of the town, I have become too fond of it not to say a few words about it. One or two days after our arrival 
in Tunis, F — brought me a very ugly flower, a sort of vegetable polypus, as it were, which had neither leaves nor stalk, , ^ 
nor, as I supposed, smell. For want of a stalk it was stuck on tlie end of a small twig. Almost offended at the 
imputation against my taste, implied by F — 's offering me so ugly a thing, I paid no attention to his present, but let it lie I 
on the diimney-piece. Often, however, as I passed the spot I perceived a delicious odour, and in vain inquired where were 
the concealed beds of Violets or Mignonette from which it proceeded. Neither F — nor T — could give me any 
information on the matter. The perfume, meanwhile, grew stronger and stronger every day, and with it grew my 
amazement at the phenomenon. It was my despised Thistle which diffused its incomparable fragrance over the whole 
room. I found it limp and faded lying under a heap of newspapers ; I took it up, and pulled out the pointed 
twig that had been thrust mto its tender heart, entreated its forgiveness for having so mistaken its worth, kid it | , 
into a saucer of water, and behold, it did forgive me ; for its shrivelled florets expanded themselves again, and sent 
forth their fragrance more abundantly than ever. It is now the season when they are in bloom, and they stretch their 
heads by hundreds out of the earth ; for they grow so close to the ground that one must actually dig them out, to get tlie 
flower entire. The exquisite perfume of this Thistle is universally acknowledged, for many fragrant essences are 
prepared from it.*' This is evidently the plant described by Desfontaines, under the name of Cynara acaulis, and we 
reproduce his figure of it, in the hope that it will lead to its re-introduction. He says that it is called Tafoa, that its i 
hetAA are yellow, that its flowers smell like the Famese Acacia, the sweetest of Italian plants, that its root is eatable, ; i 
and that the Moors employ the plant to keep moths off their clothes (ad vermes vestimentis fugandos). j 

I 

96. Calliandka bbevipes. Bentham. A stove shrub from Brazil, with clusters of pink mimosa- 
like flowers, appearing in October. Belongs to the Leguminous Order. Sent to Kew by 
M. Van Houtte. ( 

A branching shrub, 4 to 5 feet high. Leaves double, each portion oblong, very closely pinnated with smaU linear- , 
oblong, acute leaflets, and these generally drooping. H^mIs of flowers on short peduncles from the axils of the leaves, I 
few in each head. CoroUa, yellow, four-deft. Stamens six times as long as the ooroUa^ very slender, pale red or rose- | 
colour. A pretty shrub which grows luxuriantly in the warm stove, if potted in light loam mixed with leaf mould. 
Bdng a dry, fibrous-rooted plant, it requires to be freely supplied with water. With a Uttle attention to tying up and 
pruning, it may be made a compact, handsome bush. When in flower it is highly ornamental, its bright red tufts 
contrasting strongly with the delicate green foliage. It is readily increased by cuttings, which should be planted under 
a bell-glass and placed in bottom heat — BoUmical Magazine^ t 4500. 

97. Galphimia glauca. Cavanilles. A Mexican hothouse Malpighiad, with handsome 
glaucous foliage, and an abundance of gay yellow blossoms. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. Flowers in the autumn and early winter. 

A beautiful shrub, easily kept in the form of a bush. The leaves are a deep bluish green, ovate, obtuse, glaucous on 
the underside, and furnished with a paur of glands on the edge near the base. The flowers, which are golden yeUow, 
appear in close terminal racemes, between 3 and 4 inches long in strong plants. Each has five distinct petals, with almost 
exactly the form of a trowel. Grows freely in a mixture of loam and sandy peat, and is easily inersaaed by cuttings of 
the half-ripened young shoots. It requires to be kept rather dxy for a few months, and afterwards, during the growing 
season, to be freely supplied with moisture both to the roots and in the atmosphere.— /ofim. HorL Soe,^ Vol. v. p. 139. 
With afigwre. 

98. Ternstromia sylyatica. Chammo and Schlechtendahl. An evergreen Mesdcan greenhouse 
shrub^ of no beauty^ with greenish sweet-scented blossoms. Belongs to the Natural Order of Theads. 
Flowered «it the Apothecaries' Garden^ Chelsea^ in February. 

Not unlike a Sweet Bay, but more spreading. Leaves narrow, oblong, bluntly acuminate, deep green on the upper, 
very pale on the under side, perfectly smooth. The flowers grow singly on short curved stalks^ and are quite hidden 
among the leaves. They are of the pale, dull, greenish purple of Magnolia fuscata, and quite destitute of beanty. When 
fresh gathered they have a very agreeable hawthorn-like scent.~/ottn». Hvri. 8oe.f Vol, v. p. 141. 
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99. Dendbobidm crefidatdh. A beautiful apecies from the Indian Archipelago, with slender 
erect stems, and pink white and yellow flowera. Blossomed with B. S. Uolford, Esq., Uarch 1850. 
(Fig. 45.) 



D. errpidaium ; eanlibm tsretibo* sraiitu, folik . 
laballo oblonpt Integra rabuiiuto obtDso iMaribni ( 
coTDu bnri obbuo. 



, floribna gamiuia, lepalii peteluqne ofaloDgii obtiuii Simu, 
ctii intiu leriMuni pnbeaeeDte bui ntrinqae pliott^-TeDau, 



Altlioagli tn IwTe ui imparfvet knowledge of tfaia extremdy pretlj pluit, we ue kblo to Hate tlut it ia perfectly 
diMinct from all othen. It BrM eune to na io k letter from Mr. Bweett, Gkrdener to R. S. Holford, Ew)., ud 
afterwmrdi the whole pUnt wia truumitted by that geotleaiui'i orden. The learea howerer were alieent, tud the 
flowen much faded. It haa ilendeT erect iteiiu ; and Uie flowen, which are white, tipped with delicate pink, bnt deep 
yellow in the middle of the lip, ^pear in pain aa in i). PUrardi and ila allien. They have % very firm texture, more 
like that of a LycMla than a Dendroba, and are about aa laf^ aa tboae of D. adimntn. The lip haa 

a peculiar form very mnch like that of the old- ''\ f^hioned slippery whieh, without a hollow for the 

foot, wnro mpivly latclifrt rnmiil the inatep. 




, L,,-,!. ,,/.. I ,j.. 41, flower 
ified lip of the Snow-white Den- drobe {D. can^dMm, Undl. in Bat. Reg. 1838, 

miM!. na.M)i Fig. 13, a flower of the Rerolale Deodrobe (i>. malNtwn, Lindl. in Bol. Reg. 1H40,miHC. 110) ; Fig.43, 
Flower and magnifled lip of the Green-oentnid Deodrobe {D. aaodUorMt, LindL in Bat. Reg. 1847, t. 36J ; Fig. 44, 
Fkiwer and nw^ifled lip of the Egertoa Dendrobe, (i>. ^/aiimia, LindL in Bot. Reg. 1S47, t. 36 ) 

100. BBACHysEUA APHYixcit. Hooker. An ugly leguminous bush from Swan Haver, with 
iringed leafless stems, and crimson flowers, not in caltivation but figured from New Holland materials. 
—Bot. Mag., i- 4481. 

101. IsoLoUA B&EViFLOBA. (o^ti* Gcsnerabrcviflors, iiW^; a^ii* Gesneria Seemanni, /fiwier.) 
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A fine hot-house Gesneraceous plant, with long whorled shaggy racemes of scarlet spotted flowers. 
Native of Panama. Blossoms in October at Kew. 

A Tery handsome, copious-flowering, and bright coloured species, approaching nearest to O, Umffifolia, but differing 
much in the form of the leaves and in the limb of the corolla. It was discoyered by Mr. Seemsn, at Panama. Stem 
two feet or more high, simple, rather stout below, uearly terete, villous with spreading hairs, as is almost every part of 
the plant Leaves opposite and temate, the lower ones large, broadly ovate, or sub-obovate, on rather long petioles, 
coarsely serrate, acute, rather than acuminate ; upper ones gradually smaller and more tapering to a point, all obtuse 
at the base. From the whorls of the upper floral leaves, the hairy peduncles appear laseiculato-verticillate, longer than 
the petioles, and the uppermost ones longer even than the leaves, single-flowered. Calyx shallow, cup-shaped, with five 
nearly regular, acute, spreading lobes. Corolla very villous, bright brick red, a little inclined to orange. Tube nearly 
cylindrical, short, tapering, orange at the base ; the limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments, spotted with deeper 
red, and clothed with glandular hairs. Ovary roundish ovate, very villous, having at the base four coniq>icuous, hypo- 
gynous, broad glands, of which one is bifid. The rhizome of Gesneraceous plants is either in the form of a thick, fleshy 
round tuber, or consists of a number of fleshy scales, compactly seated on an elongated axis, and, therefore, analogous to 
an underground surculose stem. The rhizome of this species belongs to the latter form, resembling that of Ohxvnia and 
Achimenet, and requiring the same kind of treatment. It will thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf mould ; and, in 
order to start the roots, they should be placed in bottom-heat in a warm stove, taking care not to give much water till 
they have made some progress in growth. If, during the summer, they happen to be placed in a position fidly exposed 
to the south, they will require to be shaded during the middle of the day. — Botanicdl Afaganne, i. 4504. The plant here 
spoken of under the name of Oemeria Seemaivniy is only a well-grown specimen of the Qetiiera hrevijioray described in the 
/ottmoZ of ike HoriicuUural Society, vol. iii., p. 165, (April, 1848.) It is one of the Isolomes which M. Decaisne has, with 
much reason, elevated to the rank of a genus, as had Kegel, before him, under the name of KohUria, Other Isolomes, 
are O, longifolia, Bot, lUg.,t 40,1842 ; O. ffandamt, Bot. Mag., i. 4217 ; O.trifolia, tb^t 4342 ; O. moUii ; G. latianihet, 
Zuccarini ; O, tub^/iorti, Cav. ; and, perhaps, O, verticiUatOy Gav. ; as M. Decaisne has pointed out in the Revue fforUcoUy 
3rd. Ser., vol. iL, p. 465. 

102. Clekodendron Bbthuneanum. Laioe. A fine stove Verbenaceous shrub^ with the appearance 
of C, Kcempferi. Flowers crimson, in large panicles, produced in September, 1849, with Lucombe 
and Co. A native of Borneo. 

Elach flower of this plant is exceedingly heautifhl in itself ; peduncles, pedicels, bracts, calyx, corolla^ the very long 
and graceful stamens, all are of the deepest crimson, while the two side lobes of the corolla have a purple spot near the 
base, and the upper lobe has a much larger whfte spot The species has been named after Capt Bethnne, R.N., who 
brought it and several other fine plants from Borneo. When its flowering season is past, it does not lose all its charms^ 
for the crimson bracts and calyces remain, and the latter contain each a four-seeded berry of the richest blue colour. 
Although in its native country attaining a height of ten feet, it is one of those pbuits that flower readily when but of small 
size, and confined in a pot. — Botanical Magasine, t. 4485. 

103. Tabern^montana lonoifloka. BerUham. A stove shrub of the order of Dogbanes 
(Apocynacese) with long white fragrant flowers and a green tube. Blossomed with Lucombe and Co. 
A native of Sierra Leone. 

The shrub has dose-placed, ample dark green foliage, and remarkably large white or pale eream-ooloured flowers, 
diflUsing a delicious aromatic fragrance, resembling that of cloves. Dr. Vogel, who found the plant at Sierra Leone, 
speaks of the shrub as very handsome, with the aspect of a Gtrus, and yielding a milky juice. Leaves elliptical, Uurge, 
with a short point, and a short but dilated petiole, the veins diverging almost horizontsUy frvm the mid-rib. Pedundee 
erect, stout, each bearing about three large white flowers. Calyx lobes broadly oval, obtuse : at their base is a cirde of 
minute glandular scales. Corolla with the tube twisted, 4 inches in length, swollen below the middle ; limb of five 
waved or reflexed ligulate lobes. This shrub requires a warm stove. It will thrive in a mixture of loam and peat soil, 
if placed so as to have the benefit of bottom-heat, and watered and syringed freely during the summer ; but care should 
be taken that at no time (especially during its season of rest) the mould becomes saturated, for the soft and slightly 
succulent roots are apt to suffer if kept in too wet a state, while tlie plant indicates a cessation of growth. — BoUavical 
Magatiney U 4484. 
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DOUBLE CHINESE PEACH TREES. 

(▲MYODALUS PERSICA; FLORE 8EMIPLEN0.) 



Hardy skruhi from China, with the habit of the Common Peach, 



rPHE Chinese and Japanese have long been known to possess several fine double varieties of the 
conunon Peach-tree. Such plants appear in their rude drawings^ among their embroidery^ and 
upon their paper hangings. Travellers talk of the exquisite beauty of these things when tortured into 
dwarfiiess. They are probably intended by Ksempfer under the name of Prunu8 fiore rubra, and 
Prwnus Jlore pleno, of which last he says : ''This is cultivated because of the beauty and abundance 
of its flowers. The older and more distorted or deformed it is^ the more is it prized.'' Thunberg 
speaks also of a single white and a double red variety^ adding that the Peach is cultivated everywhere 
in gardens^ because of the beautj/ of ite flowers. 

Among the valuable and authentic Chinese drawings in the possession of the Horticultural Society^ 
no doubt the finest collection in Europe^ the following varieties may be readily distinguished : — 

1. Large semi-double Crimson; with flowers as large as a Sasanqua Camellia; very handsome^ petals 
acute. 

2. Large semi-double Bose ; like the fijrst, but the colour not deeper than that of a China Bose. 

3. Large semi-double Bed; with flowers as large and deep red as No. 1^ but with blunt petals^ 

somewhat irregularly lobed. 

4. Small semi-double Bed; like the next^ but of a deep rich rose colour; very pretty. 

5. &nall semi-double White^ with very round petals^ not much longer than the stamens. 

When Mr. Fortune was sent to China by the Horticultural Society^ he was particularly instructed 
to procure these things ; and the result has been the acquisition of the two beautifiil varieties now 
represented ; namely^ a semi-double Cbimson^ which is probably the first of the foregoing list^ and 
a SEMI-DOUBLE Whttb, which is not found there. These have now flowered in the Garden of the 
Society^ and prove to be great acquisitions. They have^ in all respects^ the habit of the common 
Peach tree^ except that they are more excitable, in which respect they approach the Almond ; and 
consequently they are better suited for forcing or for flowering under glass, than in the open air ; 
because, although hardy, they suffer &om wet cold nights, which brown their flowers and ruin their 
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gay appearance. It is not improbable, however, that seedlings may be in time produced from them 
in which this precodousness will disappear; for, being semi-double, it is to be expected that they 
will occasionally ripen fruit. 

That semi-double Peaches will fruit has been pointed out by Monsieur Jacques, in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society of Paris; and this writer adds the curious fact that the seedlings come true from 
seed. His experiment is thus detailed : ''In the autumn of 1845 I put in sand twelve stones of 
double Peach trees, and I planted them in March, 1 846. By the end of May five only came up, and by 
the end of the year were from 16 to 18 inches high. In the spring of the following year I pinched 
off some of the lower branches, and the plants continued to grow at the same rate. Political events 
in the beginning of 1848 prevented my transplanting them; they, therefore, went on growing in the 
seed-bed. In the course of that year they became a yard and half and two yards high, and were 
pretty well covered with branches from top to bottom. On the 5th of April, 1849, four out of these 
five plants were covered with flowers all along the branches, and at almost every bud ; and the whole 
of the flowers appear to be the same as those of the common budded double Peach trees. Another 
interesting fact is, that this result had not to be waited for, for these shrubs were in full flower by 
the time thqr were three years old." 



[Plate U.J 



THE TWO-PETALLED BEGONIA. 



(BEGONIA DIPETALA.) 



A hoikoute herhaceout plant firom the East Indies, belonging to the order of Bbgoniabs. 



TWO-PBTALLBD BEGONIA^ingle-stemmed, ereet 
Stem ADd petioles quite mooth. Leaves obliquely oordatOy 
acainiiiftte, doubly semted, ciliated with soft spinesy 
hairy upon the upper side^ neariy mooth on the under ; 
not spotted. Flowers in loose few-flowered pendulous 
eymes. Petals 2, roundish, heart-shaped. Wings of 
fruit roondedy nearly equaL 



JbprciSc dixnuUr* 

BEGONIA D/P^raza.— Simplicicanlis, erects, caule 
petiolisque glabrisy foiiis oblique cordatis aeuminatiB 
duplicato-spinuloso-serratis supra pilosis immaculatis 
snbtus glabris, cymis paudfloris laxis pendulis, petalis 2 
subrotnndis cordatis, capsulae alis rotundatis subaequalibus. 



Begonia dipetak : ^roAom Ml BotaiMM/ ifo^nt^ ZocMi^ BotoiMeaJ Cb^tfuf, 1 1730. 



rPHE genus Begonia is now taking in gardens the place which it deserves, for it is certainly one of the 
richest in brilliant colours, or variety of form ; and in the hands of good managers it is one of 
the most easily cultivated of all known genera. The blossoms too appear for the most part during 
the winter months, and keep well when cut for the decoration of sitting rooms. 

But it must be confessed that among the many species now in cultivation, a large number are very 
incorrectly named, so that the whole business of arranging the genus, and reducing it to order, has 
still to be undertaken. The first step to a proper arrangement is the determination of what really 
constitutes a Begonia, for the genus has now become almost as fall of diverse forms as the old Linnsean 
Orchis. As a first step to this it appears necessary to take into account the placentation, limiting the 
name Begonia to those, which, like that before us, have simple placentae, and putting aside those with 
double placentffi under the separate genus Diplodinium. {See Vegetable Kingdom, p. 819.) 

Among the species which will have to be referred to Begonia proper, if it is thus limited, is the 
present, which, although long since introduced, is by no means so well known, or so well figured as it 
deserves to be. The original figure in the Botanical Magazine does it httle justice, and represents its 
leaves as being covered with the grey blotches which are so striking in some other species. Loddiges 
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says that these blotches come only in young plants, and disappear on the old ones. But we have 
never been able to find them at all in the two-petalled Begonia ; on the contrary, the foliage has 
always that peculiar even tint represented in the accompanying plate. In fact the leaves are very 
nearly the same as in the pimpled Begonia (J?, papulosa : Graham in Bot. Mag. t. 2846*), which 
difiTers in little except the leaves having shorter and hairy petioles, and in there being four petals 
instead of two. 

The native country of this species is said to be Bombay ; but we have seen no wild specimens of 
the plant. In gardens it flowers all the year round, and must be regarded as one of the most delicate 
and beautiful. 

The spots on the leaves of some Begonias, and which have been said to exist here also, are caused 
by the presence of a stratum of air beneath the epiderm or skin ; where the spots are missing, the 
green cells of the parenchym grow to the ends of those of the epiderm, no air intervening. When 
examined with the microscope the cells of the colourless skin look exactly like empty honeycomb placed 
on the surface of the leaf, while that part of the skin which is green has no such appearance. If the 
spotted leaves are boiled, the spots swell up by the distension of the air beneath them, and then look 
exactly like brown blisters, the green being changed to brown by the act of boiling. This would 
therefore seem to be an organic peculiarity of a very different degree of importance from mere 
peculiarity of colour, and one not likely to disappear. The history of the structure and its use is 
unknown. It is remarkable that it occurs only on the upper side of the leaves of Begonias^ 
where there are no breathing pores (stomates), and never on the under side, whose stomates are large, 
active and abundant. 

* ThiB IB a Tory different plant from B, papiUoaa of the Botanical Regiater. 
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THE CERYANTES ODONTOGLOT. 



(0D0NT00L0S8UM GERVANTESII.) 



A Greenhouse Orchid, from tiEJioo. 



THE CERVANTE8 ODONTOGLOT.— Peeudobulbe ovate, 
•ogular. Leaves Bolitery, oblong, narrowed into a chan- 
nelled footstalk. Scape few-flowered. Bracts and sheaths 
membranous, aeate, eqiitant, long. Sepals membnnoos, 
oblong-lanoeolate, aeate. Petals broader, somewhat 
nnguiculaie. Dp slightly cordate, ovate, aeate, with a 
fleshy, cap-shaped, downy stalk, having in front a doable 
tooth, and in advance of that a pair of long hairy 
processes. Cdamn downy, with rounded esrs. 



doracUr. 

0D0NT06L0SSUM CBRVANTESII; pseudobalbis ovatis 
sngnlatis, foliis solitariis oblongis in petiolam canalicu- 
latom angastatis, scapo paacifloro, brscteis vaginisque 
membranaods aeatissimis equitantibus elongatis, sepalis 
membranaceisobbngo-lanceolatis acatis, petaUs latioribus 
sabonguiealatis acutis, Isbello soboordato-ovato acato 
ongoicalato, ongoe camoeo oyathiformi pabescente antioe 
bidentato medio tabercolato processabus 2 elongatis 
pilosis ante cyathom, colomnsB pabeeoentis anricalis 
rotandatiSb 



Odontoglossom Gervantesii, La lAant and Lexana, OrcJL Mex, 2, 34 ; BoUmical Eeguiarf 1845, t 86. 



rPHERB is probably not a group of Orchids the species of which are more generally beantifal than 
the white-lipped Odontoglots, of which this is one. They all agree in having the same habit, 
the same large, semi-transparent flowers, the same long membranous bracts, and the same delicacy of 
tint, varied by blotches of deep purple, or brown, or cinnamon. 

Of these one of the rarest is the subject of the present plate, of which we received a specimen 
from Mr. Loddiges in the spring of this year. Its natural locality is among the mountains in the 
west of Mexico, whence we believe it was first brought by the late Mr. Barker's collector. In general 
it has a pale tinge of pink ; when wild it is said to be snow-white ; but in the state now represented 
it had gained a very distinct rose-colour, which greatly augmented its beauty. 

In many respects it is nearly related to the membranous Odontoglot (0. memiranaceum), from 
which it differs in the following particulars : its flowers are more pink, and rather smaller, and the 




lip is by no means spotted at the base ; its petals are much more acute ; its lip is very slightly heart- 
shaped, and quite acute at the point ; the two front teeth of the lip are very much longer and more 
hairy ; and the concavity at the base of the lip has a much larger central tubercle. 

In addition to those two species the gardens now contain the following, which approach them 
very nearly, and constitute the nucleus of the white-lipped group, viz. : — 

0. maxillare. Flowers white j the base of the sepals, petals, and lip equally stained with 
crimson, and a very large yellow appendage. 

0. rubescens. Flowers lilac ; the sepals narrow, and spotted with crimson all over ; the petals 
broad, and a little spotted near the base ; the lip with no spots at all. 

0. Bomi (ali^ 0. EhreTibergii ; ali^ 0. acuminatum). Flowers not half as large as the last; 
sepals green, spotted with crimson ; petals and lip pure white, the former only spotted 
with crimson at the base. 

0, steUatum. Flowers much smaller than in the last ; both sepals and petals green and spotted ; 
lip lilac in the middle, white at the edge, and strongly toothed. 

There are also some other species of the groups still to introduce from the west of Mexico, which 
are even finer than those now enumerated. 

It does not much signify in what kind of material this is grown, provided only that it be of such 
a nature as to detain damp, while water passes off freely and air replaces it. Fibrous peat and 
decayed leaves are among the best substances ; the management of such plants is more important. 
On this head Mr. Gordon's directions are among the best we have. 

'^Injury is often effected by a sudden rise of temperature by fire-heat in winter, while little 
or none is caused if the rise is occasioned by sun-heat; care should therefore be taken to guard 
against a rise of temperature by fire-heat, particularly in midwinter; rather suffer a depression 
of a few degrees of heat in very severe weather than use over-strong fires, which will over-dry 
the atmosphere, and, on the other hand, create too much moisture if water is supjdied. Moisture, 
however, is by no means injurious to Orchids, provided they can part with it freely, but they are 
impatient of stagnant damp. 

" When in a dormant state they should receive no more moisture than is sufficient to prevent 
their leaves from shrivelling; hence many of the more tender kinds do much better on blocks 
of wood suspended from the roof, where they can part with the superabundant moisture freely, than 
in pots. Nature herself indeed sets us an example to follow in regard to moisture, for we find, 
where the atmosphere is saturated with moisture (and a truly moist atmosphere cannot exist without 
a corresponding amount of heat), that the Orchids climb the loftiest trees ; but, as the dimate 
becomes drier, so they descend, until at last they are to be found growing upon the surface of the 
ground or upon rocks in shady places. 
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BooPXLLU. GKATA. Booier. A hothouse climbing plant &om Siem Leone, witii 
96 white Sowers, Belongs to lie Dogbanes {Apoejfnacete). Introduced by Mr. Whitfield. 

ibnt prodnea* what ii otUed <■ Cnam-friiit " in Sierrm Leone ; a naine that hai probablj aruen from iti 
m abondaoce of ercun-like juice when woonded. Ws should, howerw, b« an»illitig to put racb a d«inlj in 
I ; for it can hardly b» detiitate of the acridity fcr whkh ila ntM i* notoriDaa. In die Botaitioal MagoMiu it 




il reprseente J vith deUcala n 

wMle, wavy, ali^tlj' nolcheil 

le corolla, Toried with 

ten beantifol flesh-eoloorcd pro- 

rurinst np from the monlh. A 

bj Mf'. 1 .'j. ■■;■'." ,t Ow- 

Jluu QkHUng \j{ Uiv Hurtioiiitaral '^ 

Society by do meuu joaUfied the flattering account that had been pno of it ; for the flower* were great kotbery bodie«, 

□ot white, but dirty, like half-MiM Itid gbvM ; while the deUcMefleeh-oolonred teeth prored to be ten boge, ugly, brown 
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tusks. It is difficult to imagine a flower with a more uninTiting appearance. As to the fragrance attributed to it, we 
perceired nothing more than a sicklj or at least by no means agreeable odour. When compared with a Stephanote, or a 
Beaumontia, it shrinks into insignificanoey notwithstanding the large size of the flowers. The following account of its 
habits is given in the Botanical Magaanty t 4466 : — ** This handsome, climbing, shrubbj plant, requires to be grown in 
a warm and moist hothouse. It is of free growth, and being a smooth clean-leaved plant, not subject to insects, is well 
adapted for a trellis, or to train up a pillar or rafter ; and it will also form a bushy plant grown in a pot, if supported 
by a wire trellis, or by neat stakes. Good fresh loam with a little leaf mould will suit it. As it is a fast grower, it 
requires water freely during summer ; but care must be taken that the soil does not become stagnant It is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike root readily when placed under a bell-glass, and the pot plunged in bottom heat It appears to 
be a shy flowerer ; for although we have known it in cultivation for several years, we have not heard of its producing 
flowers, except in the collection above mentioned." 

105. Pentstemon azureus. Bentham, A hardy herbaceous plant from California. Flowers 
bright blue, very handsome. Belongs to the order of Linariads {Scrophtdariacea). Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. 

A smooth, glaucous, erect perennial, about 2 feet high. Leaves linear-lanceolate, quite entire upon the stem, but 
near the root oblong and slightly heart-shaped at the base. Flowering racemes about a foot long or rather less, slightly 
downy, with one short peduncle in the axil of each opposite bract, bearing from 1 to 2 flowers. The latter are rather 
more than an inch long, dear violet blue, much deeper in the limb than on the tube. This hardy perennial is stated by 
Mr. Bentham to have been gathered in the dry river beds of the Valley of the Sacramento. Hartweg wrote on his seed 
papers that it was a mountain plant It is very handsome as a border flower, but as its narrow foliage is not good, it is 
best grown among other spedes, such as Pelargoniums, &c. — Jaum, Hart, Soc. 

106. Begonia cinnabaeina. Hooker. A very handsome Bohvian greenhouse (?) plant with 
large nodding scarlet flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Henderson of Pine- Apple Place, 

Extremely handsome ; the contrast between the green stem and darker green leaves, with the deep bright red of 
the long and stout peduncles and stipules, together with the red or rather deep large cinnabar-coloured flowers, 
is very striking, and renders this the most desurable of aU the spedes for cultivation : add to which, it blooms very 
freely in an ordinary stove (I suspect it would do so in a greenhouse) and continues long in flower. Stem erect 
but zigzag, stout, succulent, pale green, sUghUy downy, as are the leaves and petioles. Leaves on rather short, 
stout, terete, green petioles, from four to six or seven inches long, obliquely ovate, (the young ones much plaited 
and edged with red,) lobed at the margin and doubly serrated, the minute teeth red. Stipules ovate, membranaceous, 
acuminate, red. Pedundes a span and more long, rather stout terete, deep and bright red, bearing a panide of six 
large handsome flowers, which as weU as the ovaries and pedicels and ovate bracts are rather pale red ot deep 
dnn<unon colour. The ultimate pedicels are temate, drooping, of which the central flower is male, the lateral ones 
female^ — BotoMical Afagaztne, t 4483. 

The interior of the ovary not being described we are uncertMn whether this is a true Begfmiaor not 

107. Ubopediuh LiNDENn. Lmdley. An extraordinary herbaceous orchid^ with all the habit of 
the long-tailed Lad/s-slipper. Native of New Grenada. Introduced by Linden. Plowered in May 
with M. Pescatore. 

This, which is the most remarkable of the terrestrial orduds yet known, is thus described in the Orchidaeece 
Lmdeniana: This wingnlar and magnificent plant grows on the ground in the little woods of the Savannah, in th«t 
elevated part of the Cordillera which overiooka the vast forests at the bottom of the lAke of Maracaybo, and situated on 
the territory of the Indians of Chiguarii, at the height of 8500 feet Sepals oval-bnceolate, pale yellow, streaked with 
orange. Petals purple, orange at the base. The flower may be from fifteen to twenty indies loag m its greatest 
diameter. Leaves tiiick and flediy ; June 1843. The habit of this curious pbmt is exactly that of Cypripedium insigne. 
The leaves are a foot long, blunt, unequally two-toothed at the point, shining, spotlees, and longer than the downy soi^ie. 
The bracts are two, of which the exterior is spathaceons^ oompreased, blunt, coriaoeons, and much longer than the inner. 
The pedunde is six inches long, downy and one-flowered. The upper sepal is ovate-laneeolate, and four indies long ; the 
lower are united into one of the same form, but rather wider. The petals are linear-lanoedate, extended into a long, 
narrow tail, and are probably efght or nine inches long, but in my specimens they are broken. The lip is of exaetiy the 
same form, but broader, and like the sepals is shaggy at the base. 

We learn from Mens. Pescatore that it has now produced two flowers with him, in his great oollectioo at the Ghitean 
of Celle St Cloud, near Paris. The sepals are white streaked with green, and more than ^ mehee long ; the petals and 
lip fuU 21 inches long, very vdvety at the base, white streaked with green ; the tails have the colour of wine leea. 
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108. Wabkxa bidentata. lanMeg; {atiiu W. Lindeniana, Hmfreg), A handBome terrestrial 
Orchid from New Grenada, with the habit of Warrea tricolor. Rowers 
pale cream-colour, with a purple lip. Introduced by Mr. Bucker 
before 1844. (Fig 47, the lip magnified.) 

Thii wsll-aurkad ipocieB ww origiiially daacribed in the AedHuoai Bigitler for 
1844, &t p. 76 of the muoelluieotia nultv. It luu Iktelf bam reprodoeed in tiie 
OaniaKr't Magaiit q/' BotoKH, p. 177, under tba naw name of W. Lindeniama. 
It u not m lutiTe of Fern, m ia italed in that work, bat ma found by Hr. IJnden 
"on the ground in the thick (orerta at the foot of the pc«k of ToUma, M the 
height of 4000 teet," as ia atated in the Orehidatta Ltiutaumka, No. S6. It ia 
aud to haT« totaa pialc in ila Sowvra when wild, bmt that cohmr haa not been yet 
obaer*«d in enlliTatioii. The form of the lip, whieh ia remarkable, ia ahoirn in the 

109. Warrea "Wailebiama. lAndUy. A one-flowered Orchid, with little beaaty. Flower 
cream-coloured, with a violet lip. Native of BrazO. Introduced by 
George Wailes, Esq. (Fig. 48, the lip magnified.) 

A Itedi Bower of bia prettj speciea haa been aent me from Qeorge Wailca, Eaq., 
ef Newcaat)e.<Hi-T7ne, wlio reeeired it from the late Hr. Gardner, it baring been 
frand bj that lanwittd botaniat in an exmraion to the river PanhjUt in leareh of 
£iM<Zcyi) MdeagriM. It appeare, like that plant, to hare a one-flovered aope, and 
it not a apedea of mnoh beanQ'. The flowen, which anull of iweet paw, are 
ercam-eoknred, and abont aa luge as thoee of IFarrsa cymua. The lepala are all 
Bomewhat reflexed, the lateral not being atraightcr than the net ; the petal* ue 
•too bent back, ao that no ardi can be formed over the column. The lip ia tinted 
with delicate riolet along the middle, ii ronndiah, conesTe, wedge-ibaped at the 
baae, not at all lobed, bnt ao tamed upwards at the edgea aa to look aa if it wna 
fbmiahed with baskl aoriclea. Its appendage connlts of fire alender radiating 
riolet fingen, which are perfeatlj' free from the Up except at their origin ; at the aides 
ftmished with a thin, linew, inflexed membrane. Tbe column and pollen rnasiti are tb 
ffort. Sdc., Tol. iv. 

110. Warrea discolor. Lindleg. A. one-flowered Orchid from Costa Bica: sepals and.petali> 
pale lemon-colour, tinged with purple ; lip dull purple. Introduced by Mr. Warcsiewita. (Pig. 49, 
the lip magnified.) 

A ray distinct spedeo, apparently ons-flowered, the Wrea, &c, oT which I have not aecci, [Ur. Baaeett, the 
gardener to Hr. Holford, alatea that the haUt is that of Hantkya violaeta. the lesTes, howercr, bnng only about 
6 inches long and 1 inch wide.] The aepals, which are 1^ inch limg, are straw- 
oolonred, the lower ttcaight, concave and deflexed, tbe upper erect, rolled back at 
tbe point, pressed cloae to the petala, and with them forming an arch orer the 
oolumn and lip. The petals are stnw-ooloared at the baae, dull purple at the 
upper part The lip has a nearly drcnlar ontline, but is ao coDoare as not to 
present that form until flattened ; it t« slightly S-lobed, of a deep, dull, velvety 
porple colour, with, at the base, a mndish oblong yellow appendage, which 
adherea to the lip, and is divided at the edge into strong diverging teeth, fire of 
whieh terminate so many diatinct ribs. The column ia yellow, shaggy in boat, 
witii aa anther alibiing forward, and a aobalale rostd. The pollen mimns are 
foor, plano-eonvei, in p^ra at the end of a br«ad, flat, thin eandicle, funiiabed 
on either ode with a lateral tooth. (A singular moostrosity here occurred 
in the two postericr pidlen nisaaes, whidi had grown together into one by a narrow necL) A remarkable species, the 
ringle flowers of whieh rewmble a Lyoaste, bnt their poUen-apparatos and lip-appendage are exactly those of Waire*. 
Upon this ptrint it may be naefol to explain that in LyeaMe the CMldide is subulate, and the lip-appendage a tmncate 
plate near the middle lobe of the lip, while in Warrea the eaudide la broad and flat, and the lip-*ppendj^ ribbed, 
fringed, and statjoned at the very base of the lip.^ — j9m*.Ho». &e., vol iv. 
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111. Ceanotiius PAPiLLOsrs. Torrei/ and Grai/. A hardy Califominn bmh, witli bright blue 
flowers, belonging to the order of Rhamnads. Flowers in June and July. (Fig, 50.) 

.', ^ An evETgreen liUBh, porered with coarse hair and reuDOOa 

tubercles, in a wild stale fonnlng a compoel mass of branches, 
in cultivation growing lou^r and wealter. Leaves small, deep 
green, narrow-oblong, obtuse, with a single mid-iib, and muner- 
nus lateral veins, covered with down on the under side. Flowers 
in small roundish terminal stalked heads, bright blue as in 
C. azureuB. — Jiyum. Hon. Sor. 

This has now been ascertained to be capable of bearing our 
London winters without protection. But in places exposed to 
the sun it snOers from frost much more than under a north 
wall or at the back of rock-worli. Very pretty. 

\\t. Ceanothus RIGIDU3. Nuttall. A hardy 
evergreen purple-flowered Cidifomian bush, belonging 
to the Natural Order of Bhamnads. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society, (Fig. 51.) 

A sUff branching dark green erergreen bush ; said to grow 
k feet high when wild. Young branches downy. Leaves 
■man, truncate, spiny-toothed, subscsulc, verj' shining and 
smooth on the upper side ; on the under pale and netted. This 
network is produced by unmerous short branching veins, in 
the interspaces between which are deep pits, reaching half 
through the parenchym, and each closed up by a dense ring 
of white converging hairs. Such pits are placed pretty gene- 
rally in a double row between each oT the principal lateral vdns. 
The flower* appear in small clusters or umbels at the end of 
Tory short spurs. They are deep purplish violet, not blue, 
and less showy than those of C. dentatus or C. papiltosus. 
The species seems to be even more hardy than the two Usl- 
named sorts, for it bas borne the winter uninjured and unpro- 
tected both in nmny and in northern aspects ; and, in fact, the 
specimens left onprotected are quite as healtliy as those left 
under glass all the winter. The only blossoms that have yet 
appeared were in a greenbous 
air, the shrub would prove > 
Hon. Sot., vol. V. 

113. DiPTEHACASTHCS sPECTABiLis. Hooker. A 
very fine herbaceous Acanthad from Peru, with deep 
purple blue flowers of large size. It requires a warm 
green-house, or stove. Flowers in August. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Fig, 52.) 

Sir W. Hooker states this to be unquestionably the laigeat 
flowered plant of the genus, if not of the order. It grows 2 
feet or more high, much bnnched, and erect Leaves nearly 
sessile, ovate, acuminate, dilated, shghtly pubescent on tb« 
surface, rather strongly veined and reticulated. Flowers sessile 
or very nearly so, two together from die aiila of the upper 
ImTes, large, very diowy ; more than two inches across. Calyx 
quite without bracts, deeply cat into 5 erect, subulate lobes, 
much shorter than the fuimel-shaped curved tube of the corolla. 
The limb of the latter very larp, porple-blne, veined, the fi 
lobes rounded, spreading, crenate, and somewhat waved at 
the margins. This is found to tncceed in « temperature intei^ 




1 antnnmal flowerer. — /oum. 
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mediato between that of the ilove Mid grcenliiNiMi, ud grows freely in aoy kind of light garden ■oil. Like many of the 
tntjacal AixMtAadt, after flowenng, it beeomea thin ud DAked. It propagalee freely by cutlinga. The young pl^ntl 

nhnuld be kept in naall 

iLe aprinij tliey iviitjirt' <<> 
be shifted into u larj^' [lut, 
where they will sunn niike 
npid progreu, anil pro' 
ducv a Bucceagioa of Urge 
line blue Oowers.^BoCani' 
cai Miyaiiiic, t. 4494. 

114. ThIEBAI'DIA 

SCAUaiUSCULA. ZTuM- 

6old-t ami Bonpland. A 
grccnlinusc fvergreeu 
bu8)i, belonging to the 
order of Cranberries 
(yacei-niacM-). Native 
of New Grenada. Kow- 
ers crimaon, tipped with 
green. Flowered at Sjon 
in April. {Fig. 53.) 

A very pretty epreiidia^ 
■vur^roeti iilu^li with itleii- 
deT doway liranehm, and 
broad obloDg aim o« cunUle 
triple or ijuiotuple rilibcil 
lettTcs, elightly downy on 
the undor Mile. The flow- 
era appear at the ends of 
|1h< lmoclio«i in <lrooping 



coflH 14 >!»')> loB^r oompoied of rcainouB, ahiuiiiit. 
■liglitly duwny, piiil, membranuua (ilil'mg acalM. 
The corolla it oblong, ratliw niiirv than half an Indi 
long, hury, rich eiimaon, with a dear grvcn lip. 
The »|iecae« ia nmrly ralated to T. hraclnit*, and 
atnibilifera. very line ahrubii Htill bi iiilrodutw, from 
which it diffen in ila hairy flontcr* and otJier eii^ 




This ahould form a very useful gay addition to spring shmbl of 
Mr.Purdie. 
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115. Gynoxys fkagrans. Hooker. A hothouse perennial plant, from Guatemala, with very 
fragrant yellow flowers, appearing in December. Stems trailing. Belongs to Composites. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Fig. 54.) 

Stems long, climbiDg, perennial, with succulent branches, showing a disposition to root at their base. Leaves rather 
distant, on long petioles, ovate or approaching to Unoeolate, acute, of a rather fleshy texture, dark green. The flower- 
heads are rather large, very fragrant, and form a terminal, and in the lower part leafy, corymbose raceme. A coarse 
soft-wooded scandent plant, having a large, thick, fleshy root, of the nature of a tuber. It grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and peat or leaf-mould, and, by its rapid growth and clean habit, is well adapted for covering trellis- work in the 
hothouse, especially as it is not liable to be attacked by insects. It increases readily by cuttings ; bat these, on account 
of their soft, succulent, nature, must not be kept too close, or they wiU damp off before they produce roots. — Botamcdl 
Magazi'My t, 45 1 1 . 

116. HoYA CORIACEA. Blume. A Java climbing slirub, with the habit of Hoya camosa, and 
umbels of yellowish flowers. A stove plant, flowering in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch 
and Co. (Pig. 55.) 

Discovered by Dr. Blame in mountun woods on the western side of Java. Mr. Thomas Lobb detected it in the same 
island, on Mount SaUk. Everywhere gkibrous. Stem branched, twining, taper. Leaves on short thick petioles, which 
are gUmdnlar above at the setting on of the bhule, which latter is almost exactly elliptical, or approaching to ovate, acute, 
between coriaceous and fleshy, acute or shortly acuminated, ribbed, with rather indistinct veins. Peduncles longer than 
the leaf, pendent, bearing a large umbel of numerous flowers, brown in the slate of the bud, much paler when fully 
expanded. Pedicels very obscurely villous. Sepals subulate, much shorter than the corolla, which is glabroos and glossy 
externally, within pale tawny, and downy. The lobes triangular, acute. Coronet white, with a dark brown eye : leaflets 
ovate, gibbous at the base, obtuse, the apex a little curved down. — Botanical Moffozinef t 4618. 

117. HoYA PURPUREO-FUSCA. Hooker. A remarkable twining stove plant, with small umbels of 
richly tinted purple and grey flowers. A native of Java. Flowers in September. Introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Fig. 56.) 

Said to be common in the woods of Java. Sir W. Hooker compares it with the (^nnamon-leaved Hoya, and with the 
great-leaved (ZT. maoropAy22a) ** but in the latter the leaf is reticulated between the nerves, the staminal crown (coronet) 
has the leaflets much more acuminated, and the colour of the flowers is quite different." It is a glabrous twining and 
branching shrub, everywhere (except the corolla) glabrous. Branches often throwing out short fibrous roots. Leaves 
on very thick brownish petioles, 4 to 5 inches long, exactly ovate, acute, or shortly acuminate, thick, fleshy, 5-nerved, the 
nerves all diverging from the base, and having a gland at the base where set on to the petiole. Peduncles axillary, 
shorter than the leaf, occasionally rooting, and bearing a dense many-flowered umbel. Corolla rotate, ashy-brown, downy 
and hirsute above, cut into 6 roundish and shortly acuminated lobes. Coronet of 5 ovate, fleshy, rich purple-brown, acute 
leaflets, nearly plane at the top, convex below^ — Botanical Magaxiney 1 4520. 

118. Actus cordifolius. Bentham. {alias Qastrolobium Hugehi Henfrey.) A pretty green- 
house leguminous shrub from Swan Biver, with glaucous heart-shaped leaves in threes, and large 
yellow axillary flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. 

This weU-known plant, long ago published by Mr. Bentham under the name here quoted, is reproduced as a novelty 
in the Gardenen* Magadne of Botany. It is rather a nice phmt, but its grey leaves are a disadvantage, and its yeUow 
flowers are too much like those of a Genista. It must rank with PultensBas and plants of that kind, and requires the same 
sort of management ; that is to say, it wants to be potted in loose turfy soil, more loamy than peaty, to be grown in a brisk 
heat, with plenty of water applied with a syringe, in order to keep the air damp, and then when the growth is completed 
to be carefrilly hardened off. If they grow over fsst the shoots wiU bear to be stopped ; but not till the lengthening 
process is at an end. 

119. Trop^olum Beuthii. Klotzsch. A tuberous climbing herbaceous plant from Bolivia. 
Mowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Low and Co. 

Found by Bridges in Bolivia. Leaves deeply cut, peltate, roundish, bright green above, pale green beneath ; 
leaflets 5-6 obovate ; divisions of the calyx elliptical, i4>iculate, as long as the straight spur ; petals obcordate, twice as 
long as the calyx. Near Tropsaolum brachyceras. — AUgem. Oart, Zeit., No. 21, 1850. 
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(aliit Dookelaaria floribimda of Gardens.) 
A dwarf half-shnibbr plant from Gn&teiiiiila, 

bt^longing to the Meliistuniiuis; with iiii- 
mcrous lilac flowers, lulroihipcij by Vim 
Houtte ajid Co. 

A verj pretl; ipedes. much more worth growing 
lliui thi! Ho»y CenlTftdene, now cmnmon in jvdena. 
I'hc leara are long, deep green, delicately tin|;cd wiili 
vtulel on Ibe luidenidr, uid full 3^ ianbra lung ; 
hariDg « pendent powtian Uiej pnweut boUi mrriuxs 
ti> the eye. The flowers are produced in touch 
■bui)dKUC«. exhibit TaLrioiu linU of lilai:, and produiv 
■ cluinning eflect, — Hon dti Stmt, No. 4S3. 
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121. AcHiMENES Ghiesbreghtii of the Gardens, Origin unknown. A stove herbaceous plant 
with handsome scarlet flowers. Belongs to the Gesnerads. Introduced by Mr. A. Henderson. 

Stems erect, deep purple brown, with a few scattered hairs. Leaves opposite, stalked, oblong-lanceolate, rugose, 
convex, coarsely serrated, not unlike those of the larger stinging-nettle. Flowers solitary, axillary, with a slender hairy 
peduncle, twice as long as the leafstalks. Calyx smooth, equally 5-parted. Corolla deflexed, nearly cylindrical, gibbous 
at the base on the upper side, 1 \ inch long, bright scarlet, with an oblique regular limb, and a circular throat. Disk, a 
lobed fleshy ring. Stigma large, two-lobed, very hairy. This is a neat, distinct, and rather slender kind, requiring the 
same treatment as the old A. coccinea, and easily increased by the small scaly rhizomes. It grows about 8 or 10 inches 
in height, and flowers from June to August. It is very handsome. — Joum, Hort. Soc, vol. v. With a figure. 

122. Oncidium nigratum. An orchid from Guiana, with cream-coloured flowers spotted with 
blackish-brown, arranged in a branched panicle. Introduced by Mr. Loddiges. 

0. niffratnm (Basilata) panicula ramosa, sepalis linearilanceolatis undulatis acutis aequaiibus, labello triangulari postice 
rotundato apice angustato acuto, crista multituberculat&, columns alis angustis subdentatis basi productis. 

A very curious and distinct species, received from Sir Robert Schomburgk many years since, and at last flowered by 
Mr. Loddiges. It is nearly allied to O. ph^matochilum. The blossoms grow in branched panicles, and are about as large 
as those of O. incurvum. The colour of the sepals and petals is pale yellow or cream colour, with a few irregular 
brownish black blotches. The lip is brighter yellow, with a brown stain or two below the point. 

123. OxciDiUM PHYMATOCHiLUM. A beautiful orchid, supposed to be derived from Mexico, with 
long green sepals and a whit€ lip. Flowers in April. 

O. phymatochUum (Basi lata) racemo subpaniculato, sepalis linearibus acuminatis apice recurvis lateralibus longissimis, 
labelli auriculis convexis dilatatis crenatis lobo intermedio unguiculato ovato acuminate basi multituberculato, columns 
alis semicordatis acuminatis. 

Under this name is now not uncommon in gardens a charming orchid, supposed to have been obtained from Mexico, 
with erect, narrow, somewhat panicled racemes of greenish flowers having a snow-white lip. Three years ance we 
received it from Messrs. Loddiges and the late Mr. Clowes. It has oblong, 2 edged, not furrowed, olive green pseudobulba 
slightly tinged with purple, and surrounded by scales as long as themselves, which, when young, are olive green spotted 
with crimson. The leaves are of thin texture and vary in form from linear-lanceolate to oblong. The flowers are 
remarkable for the great extension of the lateral sepals, on which account, and because of their green colour spotted 
with chocolate brown, they have much the appearance of belonging to some Braasia. The lip is pure white, with yellow 
tubercles and a few stains of the same colour near the base. 

124. CuPHEA IGNEA. Aljphonse Be Candolle. [alias C. platy centra of Gardens*) A Mexican 
perennial, with long scarlet flowers. 

It is stated in the Flort d^ Serves that the true Broad-spurred Cuphea (jpiUUycentraf Bentham) is not the plant known 
under that name in Gardens ; and consequently M. Alphonse De Candolle has given the latter the appropriate name of 
the Fiery Cuphea (C ignta), 

125. AuDiBERTLi POLYSTACHYA. Bentham, A half-hardy herbaceous plant from California, with 
white leaves, and racemes of white flowers. Belongs to the Labiate order. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A white, sage-like, herbaceous plant, growing about 2 feet high. Leaves on long stalks, oblong, blunt, crenate, having 
a strong and by no means agreeable odour, proceeding apparently from numerous point-like dark brown glittering glands 
with which they are covered, especially on the under side. Stem erect, producing a great number of white labiate flowers, 
on short, lateral, one-sided racemes. Stamens long and prominent This seems to be unable to bear an English winter 
without protection; for it has perished among rockwork in that of 1849-50. The flowers have no beauty ; but the 
snow-white leaves and stems produce an appearance sufficiently remarkable to give it a chum to cultivation where the 
climate agrees with it — Joum, Hort, Soc,, voL v. 

126. IPvcKSiAYByvsTA, Humboldt. A handsome greenhouse shrub, with lanceolate leaves in threes, 
and long solitary pendent salmon-coloured flowers tipped with pink. A native of Peru. Introduced 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 57.) 

This is one of the best of the Peruvian FachsiaBy for the introduction of which we are indebted to Mr. Linden, from 
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wbotn wB receiTBd Inah flowem last anninill. Hartweg 

mumuugement of ih&t collector, iU seeds, like nearly all else 
that be brought home with him, perished in the hold of n 
sugar diip. It has long narrow lanceoUle deep greeu leavea, 
'iuite loothlcsa at the eij^, usually grow! 
flowers appear sinHly in the asils, and ore full 3 inches long, 
while the ataJl; mtasurea 2J inches more. The tube of 
tlie calyx has the farm of n Icngtiiened tone, its labea being 
1 with light emerald green. The petAls, which are aUo 
aalmDD-colonred, arc laoceotate, wavy, not rolled up, but a 
little turned back at the point, and sotnelhing longer than 




actumpuij-itig figure. 
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128. DoDFX'ATHEON INTEGRIFOLIUM. Michaux, A hardy herbaccous plant, belonging to the 
Order of Primworts. Flowers purple and yellow. Native of California. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A dwarf stemless plant, with a few long narrow, almost spathulate, undivided leayes, and a slender scape, bearing a 
single nodding flower, very like that of the common species, and of the same purple colour, with a yeUow eye and dark 
purple anthers. Such was the plant in the Horticultural Garden. Upon looking, however, to the wild specimens, we 
find that it becomes much more vigorous when older, bearing as numy as three flowers on a scape, or, according to 
Sir Wm. Hooker, eleven or twelve ; in which case it becomes as interesting as the old and well-known species, so frequent 
in gardens. A damp, rich, shaded American border suits it best ; and there it may be expected to grow without 
difficulty. — Joum. Hort. Soc^, vol. v. With afirjure, 

129. IxoRA LAXiFiX)RA. Smith. A graceful hothouse shrub from Sierra Leone, with panicles 
of long, slender, pink, sweet-scented flowers. From Lucombe & Co. Belongs to the order of 
(Jinchonads. 

Well worthy of general cultivation, for while small it has handsome foliage and flowers, which have a delicate and 
most agreeable fragrance. Leaves, the largest a span in length, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, feather-veined, attenuated 
at the base into a very short petiole. Panicle terminal, large, and singularly trichotomous. Calyx deep red, the tube 
(or ovary) globose, red ; the free portion or limb is very small and cleft into four erect, appreased teeth. C!orolla 
white tinged with pink ; the tube 1 4 inch long, slender ; the limb cut to the base into four spreading obovate 
segments, hairy in the disk. — Botanical MagouAne^ t. 4402. 

130. EsPELETiA AROENTEA. Humioldt and Bonpland. A singular greenhouse herbaceous plant 
of the Composite order, with handsome silvery leaves and yellow heads of flowers. Blossomed at Kew 
and at Syon in the summer of 1848. Native of New Grenada. 

The whole plant has a peculiar and somewhat terebinthine odour, and yields like the genus Silphium (to which 
Sspeletia is allied in essential characters) a copious gum-resin, used in the preparation of ink, and for other purposes. 

This is a beantilul plant, and a stately one when in flower, attaining then the height of five or six feet Before 
flowering, however, the appearance is very different A plant of three or four years old has a trunk six or eight inches 
high and as thick as one^s wrist, rather bare below, but the rest forming a crown of dense spreading leaves a foot and 
more long, spreading all round like those of an Aloe. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, densely silky, and shaggy on both sides. 
At the flowering season the apex of the trunk lengthens out mto an upright densely silky, nearly leafless cozymboso- 
paniculate stem. — BotaniccU Magagkie, t 4480. 

131. Arbutus xalapensis. HumboldL A dwarf Mexican half-hardy shrub, with dull evergreen 
leaves, and close clusters of reddish flowers. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

A low, dull brownish-green ev e rgreen bosh. Branches, petioles, and ondenide of leaves covered with a soft short 
down, without any trace of setn. Leaves oblong, flat, long-stelked, rounded at the baae^ perfectly entire, or very slightly 
serrate, with a hard, firm, reddish edge, somewhat downy on the upper side. Flowers dirty reddish-white, in close 
downy terminal short pyramidal panicles. Peduncles glandular and woolly. Calyx nearly smooth. Corolla ovate, at 
the base, ahnost flat, and unequally gibbous, with a contraction below the middle, and a very smaU limb. Ovary with a 
granular surface. This little bu^ is by no means omamentaL It grows slowly, requires protection in winter, has dull 
spotted leaves, and remains in flower <mly for a week or two in ApriL Although a true Arbutus, it seems to have none 
of the beauty of its race, and most be consigned to the ooUeetors of mere botanical curiositieB. — Jowm. HorL Soc, vol v. 
WUhaJlj^rt, 




[Platr 16.] 

THE WHITE CUNNINGHAM RHODODENDRON. 

(BHODODEKDROK CINNAMOMEUM ; VAR. CUNNIKOHAMI.) 



A hardy evergreen hybrid Shrub, B. cmnamomeum S* mcuBmum 9* 



poR the figure of this noble shrub we are indebted to Mr. G^rge Cunningham, of the Nursery, 
Liverpool. It is probably the best hybrid Bhododendron yet raised, not possessing, indeed, the 
rich colours of the crimson mules, but quite as valuable to the cultivator on account of its large 
heads of pure white spotted blossoms. The history of the plant is thus given by Mr. Cunningham 
in his correspondence :— 

" It was raised between Cinnamomeum and a late White Maximum, as you will at once see by 
the foliage. It is very remarkable for its strong ribbed leaf and brown under-surface. The white 
of the flower is very pure, and the dark purple spots contrast with it very beautifully. It is quite 
hardy; its maternal parent being the latest and hardiest of all our Rhododendrons, and Cinnamomeum, 
the father, will stand any severity of an English winter in January; but as it pushes early in the 
spring, it is liable to be cut by our late frosts. 

" The object which I had in view in hybridising R. cinnamomeum with a pure White Maximum, 
was to improve the colour of each parent, keeping the purple spots of the former, and getting a later 
period of flowering from the latter. In this part of the kingdom the flowers from the hybrids with 
the Indian species and Ponticum, or Catawbiense, are in three seasons out of four destroyed by late 
frosts ; the colour also of those between the true Scarlet Arboreum and the pink and purple species 
is diluted, and that between them and Cinnamomeum, or the White Arboreum, is often of a muddy 
pink, turning, as the flower gets old, into a dirty white. In the one I have sent you to figure, 
these objects have been obtained — ^the white colour has been preserved in all its purity, and a perfect 
hardiness also acquired. None of my plants of it have had any protection.'^ 

In form the leaves are exactly intermediate between the two parents. To the shape of the 
Cinnamon Tree Bhododendron th^y add the convexity of B. maxinmm; and the downy surface of 
the under-side is just half-way between the two. In both the mule and its 9 parent, the hairiness 
consists of numerous much-entangled tubes, blunt, transparent, flat, thin-sided, and very often 
arranged in a starry manner. They are evidently the beginning of the raments (?) of Bejaria. 
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THE WHITE CUNNINGHAM RHODODENDRON. 



In one respect both leaves and stem are unlike either parent. The latter is of a rich crimson 
brown, and the former are covered with an abundant resinous secretion, which renders them sticky 
to the touch. 



THE VERVAENE RHODODENDRON. 

Although derived from a different source, and much less interesting than the preceding, the 
variety published by M. Yan Houtte under the name of RAododendron pantieum, var. Fervaeneanum, 
floreplenOy deserves mention in this place. It was no hybrid, but was an accidental seedling obtained 
by a M. Yervaene, '' dont les heureuses tentatives de semis ont dot^ ^horticulture de cette riche 
acquisition,'' from BAododendron panticum. According to M. Yan Houtte, it is no less remarkable 
for the elegance of its habit, than for the abundance of its flowers, the great breadth of its heads and 
of its corolla, and for its delicate tints. His very fine figure represents it as forming a head about 
as large as that shown in the annexed plate ; the flowers measure full three inches in diameter, are 
semi-double, of a rich lilac colour, with the upper lip white, spotted with yellow. See Ihre de* 
Serres, tt. 492, 493. 
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THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJARIA. 



(BEJAKIA COARCTATA.) 



)h crinwm JlowerSf from the 
to the Order of Hbathwobts. 



C^xnuttr. 



TffB CL08E-HBADED BEJARIA.— Bnuiches shaggy 
with spreading hairs. Leayes OTal, aente, on short stallu, 
closely imbricated, glaacous beneath ; the stalk and midrib 
■haggy, otherwiae smooth. Flowers deep crimson, in 
yei7 close corymbs ; stalks short, coyered with rusty wool ; 
the calyx neariy smooth. Petals erect, nearly parallel, 
(not spreading). Style long, projecting. 



BEJARIA COARCTATA ; runis patentim yiUoeis, foliis 
oyalibus aentis brenter petiolatis dens^ imbricatis margine 
reyolutis sobtos ghuicis petiolo oostAque yillosis caDteriim 
glabris, corymbis densissimis abbreyiatis, peduncuUs 
breyibns ferrogineo-tomentosis, ealydbos glabriuscuUs, 
petalis reetiB sobpanJIelis, stylo longi exserto. 



B. coarctata : HwmMdi onci Banphnd, PlomUz aqmmeUaUtf yoL iL p. 125, 1 121. 



rrms genufl is little known in Europe. Mutis named it after his friend Professor Bejar, of Cadiz : 
but Linneeufl, misreading j for f, published it under the erroneous name of Befaria. It should be 
written as above and sounded Beharia. It is nearly related to the Bhododendron^ from which it 
differs in its petals being all distinct, overlapping each other, and not united into a tube. The 
species inhabit the Alps of Peru and Mexico, where their beauty becomes fully developed, and rivab 
that of the Azaleas and Bhododendrons of the United States and India. 

The plant now figured seems to have found its way to Europe both through England and Belgium. 
To our own country it was sent by Mr. Purdie for His Grace the late Duke of Northumberland ; and 
it was at Syon that it flowered, for the first time in Europe, in May last under the care of Mr. Ivison ; 
we also believe that Mr. Linden's collectors, who found it near Pamplona^ at the height of 8500 
feet, also furnished a supply of fresh seeds. A third traveller from whom it has been derived was 
Messrs. Yeitch's collector Lobb, who found it on the mountains of Peru. From one of his specimens 
a short account of it was given in the Gardeners' Chronicle for 1848, with a woodcut which we 
reproduce for the sake of showing the very inferior appearance of the plant in a wild state, and the 
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THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJABIA. 



nature of the hairiness, which is merely represented by colour in M. Constans' figure. It has 
hirsute branches, woolly flower-stalks, and a nearly 

smooth calyx, with seven or eight ssiuoolliish, blunt, 
oviitf sepijls, whose edges arc a little woolly. The 
Howers are deep rich crimson, and very closely 
arranged. Each consists of seven or eight smooth 
\V I ^Si V Hi ^-^''W ^ W^n^a) petals. Tlie leaves, when very young, are in the wild 
plant woolly on the uoder-side ; when full grown are 
perfectly smooth, sliining, rather convex, nearly 
sessile, and glaucous on the under-side. The nature 
of the longer hairiness is peculiar, and is more like 





what Botanists call raments than 
ordinary hairs, that is to say, it 
consists of long narrow thin plates 
tapering to a point, filled with a 
brown fluid, and composed of many 
rows of cells. Mixed up with 
them is a close wool or fur, much 
shorter, and composed of curved, or 
hooked, entangled, also brown, hairs. 

We have little doubt that this 
ia the plant represented by Hum- 
boldt and Bonplaud under the name 
of B. fixiTciiila, notwithstanding 
some small discrepancy in their 
description of the liairiness ; for we 
know that such mountain plants vary 
mucli in the amount and nature 
of the wool that invpsts them at 
different seasons. The species is, 
however, totally different &om what 
is published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4433, unda the same name, which Sir William Hooker 
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does not appear to have recollected had been previously given to the subject of thb plate. This error 
was pointed out bj M. H^rincq, who, in reproducing the figure, called the species B. Iiindeniana. 
This plant has also flowered in the great collection at Syoo, and was exhibited by Mr. Ivison at one of 
the late exhibitions in the garden of the Horticultural Society, when the accompanying figure was made. 
It has much shorter hairs on the s^tcm even when young, and they soon give way to a mere ferruginous 
down. The leaves are perfectly smooth, longer-stalked, fiat, spreading, oblong, becoming blunt, 
although often sharp-pointed when young ; and instead of the rich deep green of the close-headed 
Bejaria, they have a yellowish cast. The flowers, which are in loose corymbs, are pale pink, stre&ked 
with a darker rose-colour. In the Botanical Magazine their petab are represented as spreading 
as flat as those of a Mallow ; but in the Syon plant they are closed, as in our cut. We suspect 
this to be very near Mr. Linden's B. tricolor, which is, however, said to be yeUow at the base of 
the GDTolla. 

Qosely rebted to these, but perhaps finer than any, is a plant raised by Messrs, Veitch & Co. 
of Exeter. We presume it to be that which Mntis 
called eatuans, because, it would seem, it glows 
like a fire, Mr. William Lobb found it in the pro- 
vince of Chachapoyas, at the height of 8000 feet, and 
describes the flowers as rose-coloured. Messrs. Veitoh 
of Exeter have raised it. The branches are covered 
with coarse hairs. The leaves are fringed with 
blackish bristles; when young they are covered 
beneath with a rusty secretion ; when full grown they 
are very glancous on the under-side, and dark green 
on the upper. The calyx and flower-stalks are shaggy 
with coarse hairs, and clammy with a sticky juice 
which oozes out &om the surface. 

Although we venture to attach to this species the 
name of aaiuatu, judging from the definition of it in 
books, yet it is quite possible that it may be another 
species. Indeed, if M. li^rincq is right in stating 
that the plant of Mutis has the habit of Biodo- 
deitdriM fem^netm, it must be something quite 
different. No doubt it is distinct from Mr. Linden^'s 
B. astnam, which H^rincq calls myrti/olia, and which 
is said to have long lanceolate leaves, very much nar- 
rowed towards the point. 

It may be worth while to add to these memo- 
randa a list of the Bejarias now or formerly in 
cultivation, with their snpposed ahases : — 

1. B. racemosa Vent. — Probably lost, 

2. B. glauca H. B. — Formerly flowered at Ghent. 

3. B. ledifolia H. B.—Fl. des Serres, t. 194. 

4. B. Lindeniana Herineq (alHi B. coarctata Hooker). 
6. B. coarctata H. B. 
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6. B. myrtifolia Hemicq (alias B. sestuans Linden), 

7. B. sestuans Mutis. 

8. B. cinnamomea LincUey,* 

9. B. drymifolia Linden. 

10. B. densa Planchon {alias B. microphylla). 

11. B. tricolor Linden. 

12. B. , an unknown species at Syon, with lanceolate leaves, and red branches covered 

with viscid stiff hairs. 
The proper mode of managing these Bejarias is still uncertain. They are charming plants, and 
worth any amount of care and trouble. We believe that the treatment of Indian Azaleas will suit 
the strongest, and that of Bhododendron Chamse-Cistus the weakest. A damp atmosphere, and free 
circulation of air in summer, are no doubt essential. Mr. Linden cuts the matter short, as will be 
seen by the following extract from his priced Catalogue : — 



Bejaria (Befaria) ^estuans 

,, COABCTATA . 

DSN8A (microphylla) 

DBTMIFOLIA 



)» 



»> 



30 francs. 

15 

25 

40 






It 



Bejaria (Befaria) glauca 

LEDIFOLIA . 
TRICOLOR 

sp. nova. . 



$9 

n 



10 franca. 


10-50 


99 


. 40 


99 


n 


» 



" Bepute a tort comme ^tant d'une culture diflicile, ce magnilique genre reclame aa contndre 
peu de soins. Plants en pleine terre, il fleurit abondamment et n'exige en hiver qu'une temperature 
tres-basse et peu d'humidit^/' 



• '* Messrs. Veitch are also in possessioD of a third species of this genus, with purple flowers, found on the Andes 
of Caxamarca, at the height of 8000 feet Its flowers are yery much injured in the specimen before us, but i^pear 
to be smaller than in the species now figured (B. sestuans), and are arranged in a dose panicle. The leayes are remark- 
able for being coyered on the lower side with a bright brown wool, on which account it may be named Thb Ciinf amon 
Bejaria {Bejaria cinnamamea). 

« Sp. Char. — Branches downy and hispid. Leayes slightly downy aboye, coyered beneath with thick ferruginous wool. 
Flowers in a dose terminal panicle, with yery woolly and hispid stalks and calyxes." — Cfardenen^ Chronicle, 



[PLAtR 18.] 



THE SPECKLED 0D0NT06L0T. 



(ODONTOOLOSSUM NiEYIUM.) 



A stove Epiphyte^ from the Andes op New Grenada, belonging to the Order of Orchids. 



THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT.— Paendo-bulb* ribbed. 
Leaves thm, laoceolaie, narrowed to the base. Panicles 
spreading. Sepals and petals narrow, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy. Lip of the same form, with a slight 
tendency to become hastate, with the 2 teeth of the crest 
large, downy, somewhat 3-lobed. Processes of the column 
subulate, spreading. 



^f ciffc Clixrxctrr. 

0D0NT06L0SSUM iV:^^ F/^if ^Psendo-bnlbis oostatis, 
foliis tenuibus lanceolatis baa angustatis, panieuU diilbsA, 
sepalis petalisqne angnstis ovato^lanoeolatis acuminatis 
undulatis,labello subconformi vix hastato: cristn dentibus 
2 groosis Bubtrilobis pubesoentibus, columnce cirrhis subu- 
latis patulis. 



TN Central America there exists a herd of Odontoglots the distinctions between which can hardly be 
settled, in the first instance at least, by dried specimens. They have all a similar habit, branching 
panicles, and white-lipped flowers spotted with crimson, with long narrow wavy divisions. At present 
there are only two in cultivation, viz. that now published and the Sweet Odontoglot {0d<mtoglo99wm 
odoratum) good plants of which we see are offered for sale by Mr. Linden at the modest price of two 
guineas each. In that plant the sepals and petals are yellow, while the lip alone, which is distinctly 
halberd-shaped, is white. In this, on the contrary, there is no yellow, but all the ground is pure white. 

The plant before us was sent to England several years since by Sir B. Schomburgk, and was 
exhibited by Mr. Loddiges at one of the Spring meetings of the Horticultural Society in the present 
year. What appears to be the same species is No. 721 of Mr. Linden's herbarium of 1846, found 
by his collectors, Punck and SchUm, at the height of 6000 feet, at St. Lazaro and la Pena, in the 
province of Truxillo, and said to have a yellow Up spotted with crimson ; a circumstance possibly 
connected with the colour of the fading flowers. Another supposed variety of this same plant was 
flowered by Messrs. Bollisson in June 1847, with rather larger blossoms : and in that particular 
it would appear as if these Odontoglots were subject to considerable differences, just as we have 
large and smaQ states of the Ample Oncid {One. ampUatum), the Sphacelated Qncid, and even the 
Wentworth Qncid, of which last Sir Philip Egerton has lately flowered a magnificent form. 



THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT. 



Fseudo-bulbs ovate, compressed, rather strongly but bluntly ribbed. Leaves narrowly obiong, 
tapering to the base, single on tlie pseudo-bulbs, shorter than the panicle. Flowers pure white, 
speckled everywhere with rich crimson, arranged in the garden plant in a narrow racemose panicle; 
in what appears to be the same thing wild they funn a loose branched panicle of considerable size. 
Bracts very short, scale-like. Sepals and petals from an ovate base linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
spreading equally and very wavy. Lip of the same form and colour, but shorter, downy, very shghtly 
halberd-shaped near the base which is yellow, with the edges of the claw clasping the column. Teeth 
of the crest yellow, rather smaU, distinct, with about 3 unequal blunt lobes to each ; downy. Column 
downy, narrowed to the base, with a pair of awl-shaped ears near the summit, below the anther-bed. 

The resemblance of this to the Long-tailed Oncid {0. pkynuitockilum) is so great as to raise 
a question as to the distinction between Oncids and Odontoglots. We have often opened 
this discussion, and endeavoured to show how the two genera could be certainly separated ; but 
it must be owned that, a^r all, there is something vague and unsatisfactory in the characters 
usually assigned to the genera. Species, indeed, have been indifferently placed in one or the other, 
or species stationed in the Oncids by one botanist have been referred to the Odont<^lots by another. 
It will therefore be useful to explain that, in addition to any other distinction, this may be taken 
as unexceptionable, namely, that the Oncids have a short column, tumid at the base in front, as 
in the annexed cut of Oncidtwit pAymatockUum, while the Odontoglots have a lengthened column 
without any such tumour. 




The management of this, and all such plants, is precisely what is required for the Spotted 
Oncid (0. maculaium). 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAI 
MEMORANDA. 




132. Fassiflora Medus^ga. Le- 
maire. A stove species of unknown 
origm, with red and yellow flowers. 
Introduced bv M. Van Houtte. 
(Rg. 69.) 

One of theBli^!eaved gpeciea, with » slender 
habit, •nd pretl; alany floweni, the rays of 
which are orange the first day, and IJlac or 
roM the nest. According to M. Lemaire, 
who named i(onaccountot"quelqu< 
blanoe aveo la Iiite de U fille de : 
apri> qOB IM cheypux eustcnt i\i ch 
•eipsDta (lar Minerve," these 
■troDg penetTBting odour iu whk'h tJiare J* 
DOtliinB diaagreealile. But M. PUnchoD, 
whoM Don teeins to be differently conBtitutod, 
uaerta that this smell, which becomei percep- 
tible at the perioil of the dumge of colour, 
a ino« diaguiting.— Piore do Serra, .')28. 

133. CtPHEA CINNAUARINA. PU 

ehon. A lialf-slinibby plant from 
Guatemala, belonging to the order of 
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Loosestrifes (Lythraceje). Flowers crimson or deep purple. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 
(Fig. 60.) 

H. PUochOD UdokB this diflbrent from the C. Llama, long 

rince koown in gkrdeni, diatiDguuhing it by it« panided flowen, 

the eoloor of die antfaera, and some other circoniBtuieea. It 

■eonu to be K good bedding plmt. Two vuietie* Ue figured, 

one with rich erimaon, the other with purple flowerv — /lore det 

Serra, 627. 

134. LisiAMTHUS Frincefs. LindUi/, A green- 
house shrub, with very long scarlet, yellow and green 
flowers. A native of New Grenada. Belongs to the 
Gentianworta. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 61.) 

Thii malt be one of the noblett plants in exiitenca Ita 
^aa% floirer*, the nze of the aeeompaiiTiDg figure, tre rich 
■eariet melting into yellow at either end, with an emerald green 

5.iobed limb ; they hang in duttars of four from the enda of the droopiug twig», covcmi 
with firm deep green oppodle leaves. According to Ur. Linden, it natumllj' formE s tufted 
dimb S or 3 feet high, growing at the entrance of the table land of I'aniplaiia at the height 
of 10,000—11,000 feet aboTe the aea. FUm da Serrtii, t. 567. Wla-ii »™ originally pul^ 
liahed this plant we knew it only &om dried apedmene. It has, hoHcver, lately been 
fiowered hj Mr. Linden, and is beaatifully repreaented in M. Van Houlli-'a wurk. 

135. PuisoNsiA BffTBBOPHYLLA. AUan Cunningham, [nfioi^ 1'. olbiilora 
Haoul.) A New Zealand twining evergreen Bhrub with wliili^ sweet-scentirl 
flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes. Introduced by J. ILGoweii, V.s(\. 
(Fig. 62.) 

A twining evergreen greenhouae plant, flowering abundantly in M&y and 
June. Stem covei«d with fine down, pile yellow ; leave* leathery, dull g]'i«n, 
slightly downy, wavy, very variable in form ; linear-lanceolate, ovate- IsiLi-cnl ate, 
obovate, or even apathulate, often repaad, varying in length tram 2 v> '■': ur 4 
inches. These singular diversities in the form of the leaves do not F.tem tu 
be confined to any particnlar parts of the plant, but appear on any of tlio 
branches, and all intermingled ; the short spathulate leaves are, lio»vver, 
moat usual on short Uteral shoots. Flowers pale crewn-eolow, in cloao 
one-sided naked panides, rather sweet-scented. Calyx three times as nhort as 
the corolla. Corolla urcsolate, with a revoluta j-cleft border, not m^n: than 
a quarter as long aa the tube. Anthers witfaaat any tails, butumpljF;v 
According to Cunningham, this plant ia common in the northern i^ilniiil of 
New Zealand, at Hokiauga and Wangaroa, in shady woods. M. Raoul. u lioso 
P. albiflor» can scareely be diiferent, found it on the outskirts of ivoi>di al 
Akaroa. It is rather a nice addition to our greenhonse dimben, nmi will 
probably prove hardy in the south of England. For purposes of cuUivuilmi 
it is much saperior to P. variahilia — Journ. Hbrl. Soe-, vol. v. 

136. pARsossiA VARIABILIS. Liudley. A New /rfultiml 
twining evergreen shrub, with white fragrant flowers. Belongs 
to Dogbanes. Introduced with the bst, 

A small twining greenhouse plant, very much like P. heteropbiylia, from ~ 
which it difilera in its leaves being shining and much more variable in 
the liDetv ones being far narrower, and often expanded at the very eiiil 
drcular bbde. The flowers are not more than half the size, and iiislond of 
being contracted at the mouth or urceolate, are exactly campanulatc ; x\\ey are 
also far less lu^ry, by no means so numerous or densely arranged, aud luiully 
intermingled with long narrow leaves. It is a very curious thing, but poe- 
sesaea little claim to beauty. Ita flowers are, hunever, much sweeter than in P helerophylla.— /oitr» Hart. Six., vol. v 




GLBANlIfOS AKD OBIOINAL MEMORANDA. 



137. AciNETA DBMSA. Ah epiphyte from Costa Rica, with a pendulous short close raceme of 
yellowish, somewhat (rufiraiit I 
Blossomed in July, in thi- mirsin 
of Messrs. Lane and Sun, nf Ikrk- 
hampstead. (Fig. 63.) 

A. daua ; tMeauf oblonfD donio nigru- 
hafaneao, bntetei* or&rio Uuplu hiv- 
rioribiu, Ubelli h]rpoeluli 

» obtuao 
uIobillMt-rHlibi 
bui uiguitionlnw ttppoDtlice pbuiu m 
■ibbrideDMa angnlii pooti ' 
ejnehilio linewi-oblongo bu 
oahuniil dono tomantMl. 
Ttui is one of U. Wi 
leotioD, irapDrted in \Biti b; Mr. Skinuor. 
It WW foond M Tnntb*, ui CuMa Riot, 
>Dd b rwj nnr the BkrlitT Acidbu, 




miluitf ouMed b; 

The flower* >ra 
p«le jellow, alightljp 
•potted extenutlly 
with erinuon. Tb« 
lip ia yellow ■( ths 
point, ipotted witb 
brad bkitchea on 
the Ikteral lobea, 
deep crimaon in the 
■pkee between the 
lobea oecnpied by 
the Appendage. Aa 

ttaia Clne-flowared 

Adnete diOen &om 

the Buker A. in 

b&Tiog » more con- 

cave hypochil, the 

tooth of which ianot 

notched M the point; 

an entire ejuEhil remarkalily wartodal IIh> 

and the latent) lobea of Uw luctachi) not 

rounded, with the poeterior uDgIa of the 

mediate appendage rinuoua, and nut i-xlundHl 

into a long anbtdala phkrh, 

138. CiMPAIfBA GliAMiIKLOaA. JJecawfu; (i 
Bealeria (?) grandiflura UumioUU and BanpUtnd ; 
a/t^ Di7mouia(?} grnmMoni (?. fltwi,) PWmNew 
Grenada. A stove Gcsuenid, with thu hiilut of Gloxinia, nowors w 
with crimson dots in Hnw. Introduced liy Mr. [>indL-ii. (Fig. 64. ) 

M. Deeaiane, who Brel publielinl tliia genua, ascomiianwil it by Iho roUoubg vaJuablv 

obaerrationB, which we arc the morr dfinrijus of tmnKribing, bccuup they n-pre pubiitJii.'d 

inawarkhttleoonaiilledbrbotaniaia. "ThiabeaatitiilOeanendgrowaloabeight of abont |of afocit;itacylindtiadM 
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somewbat woodj at the hue, herbaceouB above, ih covered with long wbile hi^rs. The leaves are oppodle, otiI, more 
or less acuDiiiate, someUineB oblique, soft, crenated at tlieir edgCB, stalked and covered with long hairs like those which 
cover the bnuiches. The flowers grow in a tuft at the end of a long axillary or lermmal peduncle ; eadi flower beiog 
supported on a pedicel fonuslied with a laocealale brect The calyx is herbaceous , its 5 divisians are oval, acuminate, 
nearly equal in size and traversed by 3 nerves The corolla, aomawliat Hlte that of 
/ I in' I' Inr. h Fill 1 1 iiiilate, and has S rounded lobes the tube while, hairy outside, 
1 r, J III ilu iiisil \i til red spots tolerably symmetrically arranged, is somewhat 
mill i|,iiiis 1 1 tlini of /I > Hint punrlata The stamens, though included, appear at the 
mouth <if tbt lube t>> ir 4 glabrous fUamentu carry heart-eiiBped anthers, which are 
firmly joined together, an 1 form at the mouth of the tube a sort of pale yellow star. 
The dull, formed of f, fleshy, obtuse yellow bodies, 
uudish hairj ovary. 

indebted for this magnificeDt greenhouse 

o Mr. Linden, who raised it from seeds collected by 

a Fi de Bogota. MM. Humboldt and 

Bonplaod,who had previously discovered it, described it 

some years ago under the name of Balrria grand^jtora ; but 

the genus Baltria, as regarded now, contains plants with 

flowers that are axillary, whose calyx has G thick leaflets, 

whose corolla is nearly regular, slightly thickened at the 

base, and whose ovary is surrounded bya cnpulifonn disk : 

BaUria ^ava, Lin. ; B. pcduncitlarii, Poepp. ; B. arffota, 

Poepp. ; and B. tltgaru, H. 13. K, may serve as the type of 

this genus, into wliich have been crowded a number of 

plants which do not posaess its characters. For this reason 

1 have named many hothouse planta, improperly called 

BaUria, Chryiotktmi». They have a eampanulale calyx 

with 5 teeth, to (he siuua of which correspond as many 

more or le«s prominent sides. Their corolla ii nearly 

regular, with 2 projecting folds on its lower lip : their 

stamena are included, llieir stigmas are S-lobed.and their 

disk is a notched fleshy gland. This genus at present in- 

"^- cludes2 species, viz., C.piUdultaOue.^^Btaltria puldulla 

Lodd., Bol. Cab.\02e ; C.mnoia Dae.=BetUria mdutafolia 

Hortnl. Each baa BO orange yellow corolla, streaked with carmine,aad enclosed in a calyx with 5 wings,like liat ot Sinnirtgia. 

"The confusion which I have noticed is not confined to Balcria, bat extends to the genus Columwa, which I reduce 

to those species the corolla iif which reminds one of that of Dircaa : its long tube is parted into 4 lobes : the upper broad 

and noti^dfthe lateral onea oral and turned back, the Ivwer like a small pendent tongue. An exact idea of this 

stmctare can be obtained from Ctiumnta Schitdiana, The other species belonging to this genus are, 0. LmHauana 

Brongniart i C. jIiiDa Mart, and Gall. ; (7. CT-aui/ofia Brongniart ; C. tcanden* l..; C.hirtala\.. 

" M. Lemaire has separated from this genus CafuiiM«a, for the purpose of making a new genus, Callandra, the speeiea 
described and figured in the Bot. Mag., 4291, under the name of Geeneria auro-nitens. I have adopted the separation 
correctly ptunled oat in the Flare da Serra (voL 5, May, 1047, p. 225), although I have not been able to discover by 
analyus that (he hypogynous disk is constantly formed of unequal glands ; but the separation of this pUnt from Colnnnea 
was so natural, that it bad been already made by Tusbk and by M. Reichenbach ; mifortnnately, the names substituted 
by these gentlemen could not be retvoed. I nnite then to the genus CoUandra, AUopUctut taagiiinfut, aa well aa other 
specio, which are easily distinguished by the extreme ineqnahty presented by each pair of leaves, one of which, constantly 
very much reduced, reminds one of the disposition of these same organs in Radlia anitaphyUa. 

■ " Lastly, many species of this group have at the end of the limb of their leaves a large b!ood-co!oured spot, from 
which they aro called in the colonies Yerba de la Doncelia. Such is CoUandra jAanicta Dne. ^ Dalbergaria 
pbtenicea Ttus. PI. AntiU, i.p. 141, t. 19. The liames of Dalbatfaria Tussac, or of Tusmcia Reichenbach, propoaed for 
this plant, cannot be adopted, inasmach aa they already apply to other plants ; the name of CoUandra ought therefore, I 
think, to be rotained. 

"The genus .lUoplKfiM comprehends a great number of species,and many very differentlookingplaota, which require 
to be grouped. The ^JfoTiJn^tu, property so called, has a moreorleas bulging corolla, with a limb of five rounded nearly 
equal diviaions ; a calyx with deep tegmenta, coloured, entire or toothed, and a disk reduced to a great notched gland. 
In this group I place AUopUelut ^eeiana Linden, Cat. ; A. pendtdtu EndL and Poepp., t. 20j; A. dichriHu, Bot, Mag. 
4216 ; A. pH%elianu* Hortnl. ; A. glaier Dne. (Hypocyrla glabra, Bol. Mag. 4346); A. nriguXom Dns. (Hypocyrta 
sbrignlos*, Hort); A.tplendmt Dne. (Hypocyrta splendeus, Hort., et Cotumnea zebriaa, Hort.); A. congettut Dne.; 
A.hifolor Dne. (Besteria bicolor. Hook.); A.onuxlor,Bot. Mag. 4371; A. crutatu* Mart (Besleria criatata, L.). The 
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1, ^abriMii Imtbb, uhI in which tha ealyi ia mmnmded with Urge patftloid braela, aagbt, I think, 
> nUanl gnxip, for which I propow th« luune of Maerochiami/t, Tbi« gronp eomprehendi Maawhiamyt 
Patritii Dna. (AUoplectoi Patriui, DC.); if. i»BoliKTatiu Dne. MSS.; if. Milpidn Due. (AUoplectni P&lrudi Miq. nim 
DC); Jf. fpfvionuDiie. MSS.; Jf. ^ujlalw Dne MSS., Linden, No. 547. 

" The olher geoer* of tbe bibo erf' Gesnenula, with % free OTsry Mid luuned b; Brown Bederi&, ire Hypofyrta, with an 
hyiH^QtHnu, capule-shkped diak ; Bpitda, the t/pe of which nu; be taken to be £. bimlor. — But. Mag. 459U ; Drymonia, 
of which one species, D. pmuKtata, ia cuItiTatsd ; lfenata>ithnj, figured in the But. Mag. 4080 ; and in Puiton, under the 
inaagaiamQi Coiwnmtaflaulaitgrand\fiora,-wa\. x.% TapdiiaUt: and Tridumtke, lA which we have no apecieain onr 
gardene." 

AecordingtoM. TaoHoatte,whois theaole poeaeeeor of tliia Rne apedea, it growa pcTfeotlyinagreenhauaeinBinixtuTe 
of lekf'intMild and loam. U. Pbuichon mentinaa a aafiond Cuapaocn, with Bea-green flowera, apeckled with purple, and 
current nnder the name of CRoxinia tigridia, eoncening which we have no further infomiBlion. 




139. Abutilon issiG.NE. PUmchoK, A greenliouse shrub, with large round heart-shaped leaves, 
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and pendulous flowers with broad rich crimson veins, almost covering a white ground. A MoUow'wort 

from New Grenada. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 05.) 

A very fine gpecies, wilh the habit of tlie other kinds now to coididod in gudeDB.but with Urge bell-«haped flowen 
remarkable for the very deep rich crimmn of the veios, which Bcifcely leave any while perceptible between them or od 
the edgea. It is Baid to be a native of the cold regiona of the Aodea of N. Grenada, and to succeed perfectly in the open 
air in sumiDeT. — Plort dfi Serra, I. 5£ I . 



140. ACEOPERA AHMEMACA, 




An epiplivte from Nicaragua, with rich apricot-coloured flowers in 
pendent racemes. Belongs to the Orcliids. Flowers 
in July. Introduced l>y M. 'Wan/fw if/. (Fig. 66.) 

A. armeniaca ; racfmo Inso inultifloro, Bcpalia apiculatis 
lateralibue obliquis apice ratundstis, petalia liburia colunmi 
duplo brevioribus, Inbello calceato camOBo apice libero ovalo 
piano acuminata intua pone baaia crista tuberculati aacto. 

For this curious and really pretty species we are indebted 
(o Sir Philip de Maljuis Grey Egerton, Bart. It differa from 
the A, Balemanm in i[a petals being mach Bhortcr than the 
column, and perfectly distinct from it, and in the point of the 
lip being undivided, free and flat Tbere la nothing peculiar 
in its habit ; but its large flowers, coloured like the sunny side 
of a ripe apricot, are very remarkable. 

141. C.^MPYLOBOTiiYs DISCOLOR. Zemoire. A 
handsome dwarf half-shrubby plant, belonging to 
Cinchonnds. Flowers rich red in axillai^' clusters. 
Introduced by M. Van Houtle, of Ghent. (Fig. 67.) 

This appears lo be a divarf soft- 
wooded plant, flowering freely when 
cjnly a few inches high, and not ex- 
ceeding a foot in Btature. The stems 
■purple ; the leaves have 
deep roaeHwIoured alalks, a ratiny 
shining siirface raised between the 
latanl veins, and a rich tint of 
purple on the under aide. The 
to form a short 



nodding spike, ptaced on an axillary 

stalk 2 or 3 inches long. The corolla is a deep 

rich nd.—Fions da Scrra, L *27. 
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144. CoLUMNEA ACHANTiACA. Secaisne. A climbing Gesnerad, 
irith large rich orange-coloured flowers, from New Grcaada. Bequires 
the stove. Introduced by Mr. Linden, (Fig. 68.) 

Tliis mnn be one of the baDdsomeit of its nee, the flowera being 
of tliu dBepett uid richest onmga colour; the ciJyx pale feltoiriBh 
grpcn, and the elalk ricblj qiotled with purple *t the poioL It was 
rounil 00 the Andea of Mendii, in & tempente re^oD, forming k tone 
between 9000 uid 10,000 feet of elevation above the sea. Like *ll 
Bucli things, it grows weU upon a lump of nearly rotten wood, which 
will aliMTb water like a sponge, sod give it back gradually to the 
\i\a.iii.^Flon da Serru, t. BS2. 

1 43, Ahctocalyx Endlicheeiamus. 
Planchon. A stove Gesnerad, with a shaggy 
brownish-black stem, and long yellow sessile 
flowers. From Mexico. Introduced by M. 
Abel, of Vienna. (Fig. 69.) 

A remarkable plant said to have been fonnd bj 
the tntveller Carl Heller, in the foreita near Mirodor, 
in the province of Vera Cruz, at the height of 2000 
feet above the sea. It has the habit of an AUoplect. 
The lekvea are fleshy, oval, onequal at (he base, doubly 
serrated, and shaggy with long hairs on the veins of 
the nnder-fflde. The flowers are repreeented as 
apringing from varioua parts of the nirface of the stem, 
and not &om the axils of the leaves excluuvely. The 
shaggy calyK ii nearly smooth at ita upper end and 
glMicona. The eorolla is golden yellow, with a 
regularly lacerated 5-lobed hmb, streaked innde with 
lines of Urge crimson apola.— Kore da Serra, 546. 

144. Rhododendron jasmixiflokum. 
Hooker. A greeii- 

; house shrub, with 

fragrant white 
flowers. Native of 
Malacca. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. 
Veitch&Co. {Fig. 
70.) 

"At the first, and 
truly splendid, Ex- 
hiUtion ef flowers 
at the Chiswick 
Garden* of the pre- 
few plants eiciled greater 
mong the visitors moat dia- 
for taste and judgment, 
le here figured. Haay ex- 
I splendour ; but the deli- 
n and eolour of the flowers 
: a deep pink eye), and pro- 
resemblance to the favoor- 
afnint (some compared them 
!i|ually favourite h 
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atlTBcted gedenl notice. So luilike, indeed, are they to the ordinor]' fonu of Rhododendron blos-soniB, (hu the 
' Gardenere' Chronicle,* in recounting the prizes of tlie day, eeemed in imply that this was probably no Rhododendrao 
nt all ! " It is a native ol Mount Ophir, Malacca ; elev. 5000 feet, and seems a ready flowerer. Ilranche« bare of 
leaves below, and knotted where they had been inserted. Leavta crowded towards the upper part of the branches, 
lowermost ones aubverticillale, on short petioles, ohovate-oblong, rather acute, glabrous, nearly coriaceoua. Umbel 
terminal, many-floweivd. Peduncles 1-flowered, short, with smaJt reddish hrsct^as at the base, and, aa well aa tiie verj' 
small, abaUow, obscurely 5-1obed calyx, tepidote. Corolla salvet-' shaped, white, slightly tinged with rose below the limb ; 
the tube two inches long, straight, scarcely gibbous at the base : tlie limb spreading, of five obovate wavy lobes, almost 
exactly equal. Stamens 10. Filaments filiform, downy, as long as the tube. Anthers red (forming a red eye, as seen 
at the mouth of the white corotls). Ovary oblong- cylindrical, Icpidote, 5-cellcd, glandular at the base. Style rather 
shorter than the gtamens, filiform, downy. Stigma dilated, obtuse, green. — B<itwnieal Magmhie, t. 4524. 

We do not think that the " Gardeners' Chronicle" expressed an opinion adverse to tfais plant b^ng a Rhododendron. 
And we can answer for this, that any observation which was made had no relation to the mere form of the corolla. There 
are points connected with the alpine Indian Rhododendrons which have attracted no attention, and yet deserve serious 
euunination. Wlut, for instance, is the meaning of the coMintialiim of the style and ovary, instead of the usoal 
atti'^ulatiim > And what is the equivalent among true Rhododendrons of the epidermoidal glands, capped with scnrfs, 
which lie everywhere among the stomates of this and some other Rhododendrons! These matters kre of l^ghor 
interest than the comparative length of the tube of a corolla. 

- --J 
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[Puin 19.] 



THE UPRIGHT BRYANTH. 



(BRYANTHUS ERECTU8.) 



A hardy evergreen dwarf Shrubf of Unoertain Origin, belonging to the Order of Hbathworts. 



I^rdflc d^xrxctn:. 



THE UPRIOffTBRY AliTH.-^tem erect mucli bnnehed. 
Leares lineur^ obtuse, obscnrely serrated. Flower-staUu 
hairy. Flowers solitary, oorymboee. Sepals acute, smooth. 
Corolla campannlate, tobeless, acutely five-lobed. Style 
projecting. 



BRYANTHUS ^AJ?CTra.— Caule ramoso erecto, foliia 
linearibus obturis obsolete serratis, pedunculis pilosis, 
floribus solitariis oorymbosis, sepalis acntissimis glabris, 
ooroUi campanulatA acut^ 5-lobA tubo omnind nullo, stylo 
long^ ezserto. 



Bryanthus erectos : of the gardem. 



T^His diarming little buBb is said to be a bybrid, obtained by Mr. Cnimingham of Comely bank^ 
Edinburgh, between the blue Phyllodoce (P. taxi/alia, alias Menzieeia agrulea) and the Cistus 
Rhododendron {Rhodoihamnus ChamacUtus.) Whatever its origin, it is certainly one of the most 
lovely plants that our gardens know. The specimen from which the accompanying figure was taken 
formed a round compact bush as large as a man's head, covered for a long time with the most delicate 
rose-coloured flowers, resembling miniature Kalmias. It was in perfection in April in the (harden of 
the Horticultural Society, where it was grown with the Cistus Bhododendron itself. 

Such plants, although capable of bearing any degree of cold, are found difficult to cultivate on 
account of their impatience of dry air. Hence it is impossible to keep them in health in the open 
ground in ordinary places in London. The north side of walls, where the sun never shines, and low, 
but thoroughly drained places are where they succeed best. Better still are damp cold shaded pits in 
which the air always remains damp ; it is in such places that Mr. Gk>rdon grows them in the Garden 
of the Horticultural Society. 

And now for the question is this really a hybrid, or such a one as is pretended. A correspondent 
well acquainted with the practical results obtained by muling says that — ''If Bhododendron 
ChamsBcistus were to breed with Menziesia caerulea, the mule would differ firom Bryanthus erectus. 
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as will be evident from comparing the three/' We have taken some pains to institute a fair 
comparison between them, and the result is that we believe the plant to be a mule, probably 
deriving its parentage in part from the Cistus Rhododendron, and in part from some sort of 
Phyllodoce. It is not, however, to the Blue Phyllodoce that we should refer it, but rather to the 
Crowberry Phyllodoce, published by Dr. Graham in the Botanical Magazine under the name of 
Menziena empetrifolia, afterwards altered by Sir W. Hooker to M. Grahamii. At first sight, indeed, 
one would say that the Upright Bryanth was the same plant — ^leaves, manner of flowering, manner of 
growth being almost identical. But the flowers of this plant are twice too large ; their sepals are 
very sharp-pointed instead of being blunt ; and, above all, the corolla has no tube whatever, but 
expands regularly from the base upwards into its peculiar bell-shaped form. In this respect it seems 
to answer to the character of a Bryanth, to the lawful species of which we do not possess any access ; 
and is at variance with all the Phyllodoces, which, the Crowberry Phyllodoce included, have a distinct 
separation, by means of a contraction, between the tube and the limb. 

We therefore conclude that this Bryanth may be a cross between the Cistus Rhododendron and 
the Blue Phyllodoce ; owing its larger flowers, with the more delicate colour, to the influence of the 
former. 



I 
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[Plati 20.] 



THE SALMON-OOLOURED MOUTAN. 

(HOUTAN OFFICINALIS; 8ALM0NEA.) 



A hardy under-ihrub from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Crowfoots. 



Paonia MontaOy Sftlmoneft. Jourmd pfthe fforUeuUttral Soei€ty, toI. iii., p. 236. 



TY7HEN Mr. Fortune first visited China, in the service of the Horticultural Society, the acquisition of 
new Moutans was one of the first objects to which he attended. In his '' Wanderings ^' he 
mentions the beauty of the varieties seen by him at Shanghae, how he heard of yellow, and purple, 
and blue sorts, and at one time saw lilacs and purples, some nearly black, at another, dark purples, 
lilacs and deep reds. Afterwards, having discovered that these things came from a place only six or 
dght miles from Shanghae, Mr. Fortune tells us that he proceeded there daily during the time 
the different plants were coming into bloom, and secured some most striking and beautiful kinds 
for the Horticultural Society. 

One of these, received by the Society in April 1846, is now figured. About its beauty and 
distinctness there can be only one opinion. With all the largeness and doubleness of varieties of 
the common Officinal Pseony, it combines that delicacy of texture and fineness of colour which ex)st 
among the Moutans alone. ''The outer petals when fully blown are a pale salmon-colour; the 
inner have a deep rich tint of the same.'' The accompanying figure is in no respects an exaggeration 
of the beauty of this variety. 

The name Moutan seems to be an alteration of the word Botan, the usual name of these plants 
in Japan, as we are told by Ksempfer, who adds that it is also called Fkamiguea and HatakangtLsa, 
As the Japanese name the common Fseony Baku jaku and Kavm Jwikma^ they seem to think the 
Moutan and the Pseony distinct genera, in which we quite agree with them, for reasons that will be 
given on another occasion, when we figure a still finer variety than this. It is to be suspected 
also that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Paeony : even 
although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan (P. papaveracea) should be a mere variety of the 
common kind ; for some of the Japanese kinds are said to form rapidly a woody stem eight or ten 
feet high ; a stature which the common Moutans would only gain after many years, in even favourable 
climates. 
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THE SALMON-COLOURED MOUTAN. 



No English cold seems to a£fect these plants : and yet their beauty is usually impaired when in 
flower, by the coldness of our nights. An obvious remedy for this is to protect their blossoms with 
glass screens : but the same result may be had if they are grown under ruyrth walls, so as to retard 
their flowering and to lower their excitability. It wiU also be found that the gradual thaw which 
takes place when the vernal sun has no access is a powerful safeguard against the consequences of 
being frozen ; while, on the contrary, the rapid elevation of temperature which occurs in a sunny 
border is invariably productive of bad consequences. 

The Chinese and Japanese are said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as we do 
our Boses. It is not improbable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds are beginning 
to establish themselves in Europe, that we too shall have the same dominion over them as over 
Camellias and Chrysanthems. The double varieties sometimes seed ; there is nothing whatever to 
prevent the single kinds from doing so; and it is only necessary for the imported plants to become 
common to secure abundance of seed, out of which a new European race is sure to arise. The 
largest collection of these plants yet brought to Europe is that of Dr. V. Siebold, who imported 
them from Japan in 1844. They are said to have been obtained from the Imperial Gardens of Jedo 
and Mijako, and include all the finest sorts known in that empire. They are distinguished by the 
form and colour of the petals, and of the disk, styles, and stamens. None of them are completely 
double ; most are single ; some only semi-double ; ,and hence very likely to have seeds. The blossoms 
are described as being very large and in some cases very sweet-scented. 

The following list of these Japanese Tree Pseonies has been circulated by Dr. V. Siebold, who 
cultivates them all, as well as others, in his Nursery at Leyden. 

i2nne Victoria, Petals white. Disk purple. 

Eeine des Beiges. Petals white, greenish on the outade, with a pale rose-ooloured spot at the base. Disk white. 

Flora, Petals white, with a straw-coloured tinge, and a pale lilac spot at the base. Disk whitish greea 

Jhichesae d'Orleaiu. Petals white, with a straw-coloured tint, the outer streaked with green. Disk white. 

Nymphcea, Petals pure white. Disk white. 

Madame De Qock, Petals white (before expansion greenish straw-colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk 
yellowish. 

Ida, Petals pale rose (streaked with straw-colour and tinged with green before expansion). Disk pink. 

ffelma. Petals pink (dear rose-colour before expansion). Disk purple. 

Reinwardt, Petals durk rose, streaked with purple and carmine. Disk dark purple. 

De Vriese. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple and carmine. Disk white. 

Prinoesu Charlotte, Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Disk white. 

Yon Siebold, Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine red streaked with purple. Disk deep red. 

Oomte de Flandre, Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine streaked with purple. Disk crimson. 

VanffuUhem. Petals purple red. Disk purple. 

Due de Devonshire, Petals carmine red. Disk dark purple. 

Due de Brabami, Petals pink with a lilac tint. Disk white. 

Roi dea Beiges. Petals durk crimson with a purple tinge. Disk carmine. 

AlexandreVerschaffdt, Petals purple red, variegated, dotted with white and lilac. Disk purple. 

Prince Albert, Petals dark brown red, the outer ones sometimes variegated with white and green. Disk purple. 

The Wild Tree Paiony. On this are worked the varieties obtained by cultivation. It deserveslattention as well for the 
colour and sweet scent of its flowers as in a horticultural point of view, for its easy propagation by the division of its 
root and its hardiness, it having borne several winters in the open air without any shelter. Its colour is bright 
scarlet ; each petal has a black spot at its base, and the stamens are surmounted with golden yellow anthers. 
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THE SESSILE ONCID. 



(OMCIDIUM SESSILE. 



A stove Epiphyte^ from Pbbu, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids, 



§^pui&t d^xractrr. 

TffE SESSILE ONCID.— Pseudo-bulbe 2-leayed, oblong, 



compiesBed, ribbed. Leaves strap-ahaped, papery, blunt, 
shorter than the scape,which bears a panided racem& Sepals 
distinct and petals eqnal in size and form, all sessile. Lip- 
eared, dilated at the end and retose; its re-entering angles 
slightly lobed ; the crest hollowed out, smooth, 3-lobed, 
with two small edges in front Wings of the calyx short 
and truncated. 



ONCIDIUM SESSILE.— (Pentapetala macropetala) ; 
pseudobulbis diphyllis oblongis compressis coetatis, foliis 
loratis pergameneis obtosiusculis scapo racemoeo-panica- 
lato brevioribuB, sepalis distinctis petalisque oblongis 
obtusis planis eequalibus conformibus omninb sessiiibus, 
labello auriculato apice dilatato retuso sinn sablobato, 
cristA excavatA keyi 3-lob4 antio^ bilamellatA, columnso 
alia brevibus tnmcatts. 



A NATTVE of the couQtry at the back of Santa Martha, whence it was sent to His Grace the Duke 
of Northmnberland by Mr. Purdie. It flowered at Syon in this last spring. 

It is nearly related to the little known Excavated Ondd (0. excavatum), a Pemvian plant formerly 
in the possession of Messrs. Loddiges ; but it is mnch handsomer and may be regarded as one of the 
best of the little group to which it belongs. The Excavated Ondd diflers essentially in the following 
circumstances ; the flowers form a loose, and not a close or racemose panide ; the sepals are 
narrower than the petals, not of the same breadth, they are distinctly stalked (unguiculate) not 
perfectly sessile, and they are acute not blunt like the petals ; the hollow at the base of the lip is 
much more considerable, and covered with little frosty specks, but here it is quite smooth; there are 
a few scattered tuberdes on each side of the hollow, but here there are none; and the wings of the 
column are much larger, rounded and not truncate. 

The habit of this spedes is that of the Lofty Ondd (0. altisnmum) on a small scale ; the leaves 
have the same firm thin texture ; and the flowers are in a narrow panicle. The sepals and petals 
are remarkable, in this genus, for their total want of the stalk or unguis so generally characteristic 
of Ondds ; instead of which they sit dose round the column, and give the flower something of the 
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roundness and flatness obtained by art in what are called Florist's flowers ; they are clear yeUow 
with a few pale cinnamon-brown spots near the base. The lip has one curved stain of the same 
colour on each side near the base. 

This, the Excavated Oncid, Mith several others, forms a group in the genus readily known by the 
sepals being perfectly distinct from each other, and smaller, or at least not larger, than the petals, — 
or if broader considerably shorter — contrary to what is usual among the neighbouring species. 
Hence, in the table published in our Vlth plate they stood as a sixth section under the name of 
Pentapetala macropetala* Of that section we will avail ourselves of the opportunity to give an 
enumeration. 



VI. PENTAPETALA MACROPETALA. 

1. 0. convolvulaceum. 

0. rhizomate volubili filiformi, pseudobulbis secus rhizoma distantibus compressis subro- 
tundis monophyllis, folio piano sessili ovato-oblongo obtuso mucronulato, pedunculis basi 
squamatis unifloris folio subaequalibus, sepalis liberis petalisque latioribus oblongis acutis paten- 
tissimis, labello maximo bilobo baseos auriculis linearibus apice dilatatis rotundatis, cnst& 
elevate truncate utrinque lobatd verrucis a 2 fronte, columns alis acut^ truncatis. 

Native country, Venezuela. Herb. Linden, No. 1444, from the voyage of Funck and ScUim. 

This most curious plant has the habit of a Bolbophyl rather than of an Oncid, agreeing in that 
respect with the very different 0, serpens. On a hard twining rhizome appear at the distance of 
S or 4 inches, one-leaved pseudobulbs usually springing from the axil of a small leaf; these pseudo- 
bulbs are thin, nearly round, scarcely an inch long, and each bear a solitary flat leaf about 2 
inches long. The flowers, which are nearly 2 inches in diameter, grow singly on peduncles scarcely 
longer than the leaves ; they appear to be spotless, but their colour is unknown. Not in cultivation. 

2. O. excavatum Lindl. in Sert. orch, sub t, 25. B. Iteff. 1839., misc. 150. 

O. pseudobulbis . . . . , foliis oblongo-ligulatis . . . . , scapo paniculato, bracteis squami* 
formibus membranaceis acutis, sepatis lateralibus obovatis liberis supremo concavo acuto, petalid 
membranaceis oblongis basi angustatis, labello sessili pandurato apice rotundato emarginato 
sellseformi basi cordato convexo fomicatim excavato, crista tuberculatft, colunmse alis oblongis 
rotundatis. 

Native countiy, Feru. 

This has yellow flowers, spotted with broWn, and is easily known by the base of the labellum being 
very convex, a little hollowed out iu front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side. 

3. O sessile of this Plate. 

4. O. sarcodes Lindl. in Joum. Hari. 8oc. iv. p. 260 ; aUhs O. Bigbyanum, Paxton Mag., Oct. 1849. 

O. panicul& racemos& angustft, sepalis liberis obovatis planiusculis, petalis majoribus 
ungoiculatis obovato-spathnlatis repandis, labelli lobis lateralibus nanis sermlatis intermedio 
maximo undulato repando emarginato, cristft hneari apice bilob& tuberculosa pubescente, colnmnse 
pubescentis dinandrio angost^ marginato alis camosis truncatis glabris. 

Native country, Brazil. 
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The habit of thia species is entirely that of 0. puies and 0. amictum. The flowers are large, 
bright yellow, blotched with brown-red ; the column white, with blood-red fleshy truncated wings. 
In structure it approaches nearly to 0. ampliatum and excavatum, &om which its downy column, 
serrated side lobes of the lip, and peculiar two-lobed hairy crest abundantly distinguish it. Like so 
many others it varies much in the size and colour of its flowers ; the best variety we have seen was 
sent by Mrs. Lawrence. 

5. O. ampliatum Lindl.gen. et sp. orch.,p. 202. B. Beg. t. 1699. 

O. pseudobulbis subrotundis ancipitibus rugosis maculatis diphyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis 
planis subundulatis scapo paniculato brevioribus, sepalis omnibus liberis, labello bilobo subrotundo 
transverso: laciniis lateralibus brevissimis, callo baseos 5-lobo: lobis lateralibus patentissimis 
planis truncatis intermediis teretibus centrali compresso, alis columnae cuneatis dentads reflexis. 

Native country, Panama and Guatemala, 

A noble species, of which there are two varieties, one much larger than the other. According to 
Mr. Skinner it comes from Costa fiica, on the sear-shore in the Gulf of Nicaya ; and is also found 
throughout the coasts of Nicaragua, and in the Escuintla, 15 leagues from Guatemala; growing in 
a climate the temperature of which does not rise above 80^ or 85^; flowering in February. 

6. O. onustum Zindl.gen, et 9p. orch.,p. 203. 

O. foliis liuearibus complicatis Mcatis, scapo simplici, racemis cemuis secundis multifloris, 
sepalis omnibus liberis, labello bilobo transverso : lobis lateralibus linearibus apice subdilatatis, callo 
baseos oblongo cochleato antici appendicul&tuberculiformi instructo, alis columns 2 integerrimis. 

Native country, Panama and Colombia. 

Ilowers (apparently whole-cdoured) in a simple curved raceme S or 4 inches long. Nat yet in 
cultivation. 

7. O. stramineum Lindl. B. Beg. 1838, mite. 63. 1840, t. 14. 

O. ebulbe, foliis crassis camosis ovato-lanceolatis acutis dorso rotundatis scapo paniculato rigido 
erecto brevioribus, sepalis subrotundis unguiculatis concavis liberis integerrimis, petalis dupl6 
majoribus oblongis obtusis emarginatis margine crispis, labelli lobis lateralibus oblongis camosis 
acutis margine revolutis basi columnae proximft nectariferis intermedio reniformi piano emarginato 
longioribus, tuberculis disci 4 geminatis, columns alis camosis linearibus obtusis elongatis 
genuflezis decurvis. 

Native country, Mexico. 

Leaves short, fleshy, stiff. Mowers in a dense panicle, pale straw-colour, with a few dark dots on 
the lip. 

8. O. pyramidale Lindl. in. Ann. nat. hist. xv. 

O. pseudobulbis ovatis ancipitibus 2 — 3-phyllis, foliis oblongis tenuibus basi angustatis scapo 
erecto rigido paniculato pyramidaU multo brevioribus, sepalis obtusis liberis dorsali ovali 
lateralibus liuearibus, petalis duplo latioribus ovatis obtusis, labelli lobis lateralibus amplexicaulibus 
intermedio bilobo latioribus, crista antic^ excavata processubus 7 (?) linearibus anticis longioribus, 
columna nana alis verticalibus lineari-cuneatis sublobatis, rostello subulato. 

Native countiy, Peru, near Pasto in the woods of Menesco, on trees. 
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Allied to 0. exeavaium, but with the rostellimi of 0. omithorhynehum. Scape six inches high. 
Panicle not more than 4 inches across^ and folly a foot long. Not in cultivation. 

9. O. lancifolimn LindL in Plant. Hartweg., p. 151. 

O. pseudobulbis oblongis compressis, foliis lanceolatis acntis scapo stricto apice paniculato 
brevioribns, ramis valde flexaosis^ sepalis linearibns obtusis, petalis obovatis sabundulatis dnplo 
latioribus^ labelli basi obcuneati lobo intermedio transverso reniformi bilobo, cristae tuberculis 
pluiimis camosis ramentaceis^ colunmae lecurvantis basi biauris alis maximis acinadfonnibas 
subserratis undulatis. 

Native country, Peru, on the Cordillera near Loxa. 

Leaves not more than 6 inches long. Scape about 6 inches high. Panicle oblong, close, not 
quite so long. Plowos small, apparently yellow speckled with purple in the middle. Not in 
ctdtivation. 

10. O. Jamiesoni. 

O. pseudobulbis . . . . , folio carinato complicato, paniculft efiFusft ramulis divaiicatis, floribus 
heteromorphis pluribus abortientibus, sepalis linearibus obtusis rectis, petalis duplo latioribus 
oblongis obtusis subundulatis, labello auriculato apice semicirculari bilobo, cristse tuberculis 
5 parvis duabus lateralibus patentissinus ceteris subparallelis intermedio productiore, columns 
alis oblongis erectis rotundatis. 

Native country, Peru, near Quito. 

A handsome species, with flat yellow flowers, having broken bands of brown at the base of the 
petals and nowhere else. The wings of the column are not unlike a bafs ears. Many of the flowers 
are abortive in this and some other Peruvian species, and form little irregular starry bodies among 
the rest. Beceived from Dr. Jamieson of Quito. Not in cultivation. 



11. O. PapiKoi., p. 203. B. Beg., t. 910. B. M., t. 2795. B. Cah., t. 1086. 

O. pseudobulbis subrotundis compressb rugosis monophylhs, foliis oblongis coriaceis obtusis 
maculatis, scapo perennante debili andpiti articulato apice paucifloro, sepalo supremo petalisque 
linearibus longissimis basi angustatis, sepalis lateralibus latis revolutis undulatis labello 
longioribus, labelli lacini& intermedin oblongft emarginatft subrotundft crisp& basi valde 
angustatft lateralibus rotundatis, cristse glanduhs formam ranse cubantis referentibus, columnse 
alis serratis. 

Native country, Trinidad. 

It must be confessed that this well-known species has no resemblance to the others here 
associated with it. It probably should form a section (or genus ?) by itself. 
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H5. Tbichosache lanata. Zucearini. A woolly climbing Asclepiad from Mexico. Flowers 
small, dark purple, with long tails. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. {Fig. 71.) 

This Bingnlar plwit ig to boried in *mI that do pkH of iU nrface, except tile face of the corolla, can ba aeen. Tbe 
leares are white, like a iHnb's fleece. The Blem is iD the atB» itala. The minute flowen grow in pendnlons umbela 
at the end of a woolly reflexed Sower-riaJk. Tbe mngolarity of tbe flower resides in the productioa of loog, weak, 

fefttherjr, purple tail^ from each lobe of the 
corolla ; not, bowoTer, from the apex, aa 
: f Zaccarini supposed. On the contrar}', each 

lobe of the corolla is cut into two equal 
triangular teeth, and it is from the right 
hand tooth of e<«h lobe that the tails proceed. 
They spring forth abmptly, wave in the wind 
in the moat curious manner, and do not 
separate from the corolla without the appli- 
cation of some force. No doubt they are 
analogotia to the taila of Sirophanths ; bat 
alutt on they be for I Mesan, Knight and 
Perry received it from the Imperial Botanic 
Garden, St. Petersburg. 

146.- Calceolaeia pavonii. 
SettlAam. A herbaceous species, 
hardy in sommer, but requiring pro- 
tection iu winter. Flowers yellow. 
Leaves large and coarse. Introduced 
by Lncombe and Co. 

A rare and remarkably large specie*, ori- 
ginally detected at Cbincao and MnSa in the 
Andes of Peru, and afterwards discovered 
In the proTince of Chacbapojai. Hessrs. 
Lncombe and Co. say, that when bedded 
oat in the summer it makes a very striking 
appearanee, with its noble and rs^er deep 
yellow flowers and ample foliage. Koot 
pnennial. 3t«m one and a half to two feet 
and more high, a good deal btaocbed, her- 
baceous, succulent, taper, or bat aUghtly 
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angled, hairy, green, sometunes tinged with purple, and slightly viscid. Leaves often more than a span long, opposite and 
perfoliate ; the stalk very broad, and winged at the base ; the blade ovate, acute, or acuminate, often truncate 
or cordate at the base ; the surface wrinkled, the margin doubly toothed, downy above, pale, almost white, and 
somewhat woolly beneath. Panicle ample. Flowers very large ; lower lip almost orbicular, folded against the upper 
lip, but not 80 much as to exclude from view the deep blood-coloured spots in the inside. " We have hardly yet had the 
opportunity of testing its merits as a bedding plant, but we fear its tall and rude growth may be somewhat against it for 
that purpose. Its handsome flowers make it well worthy of being grown as a show-plant for the greenhouse.** — Botanical 
MttgazinCf t. 4525. 

147. Calanthb vesttta. Wallkh, A very handsome terrestrial Orchid, from Burma. 
Flowers white, with a deep stain of bright crimson in the middle of the lip. Flowers in November. 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch. (Fig. 1%, a kb.) 

This is scarcely less beautiful than C. sylvatiea, our No. 33 of the present volume : and must be classed among the 
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finest of the terrestrial Orchids. tThe stems are fiilly two feet high, and like all the other parts are clothed with long soft 
hairs — very slender, long-jointed, of unequal thickness, and blunt, containing in their interior a brown fluid. The 
flowers are in loose, zig-zag racemes, with conspicuous ovate acuminate bracts. The sepals and petals are finally turned 
back so as to be nearly parallel with each other ; they are snow-white, with a few hairs on the back of the first. The 
lip is bluntly 4-lobed, with a narrow short ear on each side at the base. The spur is very slender, and abruptly bent 
upwards, so that its point touches the lip. A large silver medal, the highest ever given in Regent Street, was awarded 
to this plant by the Horticultural Society on the 7th of Nov., 1848, when it was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch for the 
first time. 

148. Oncidium varicosum. Lindley. A fine stove Orchid from Brazil, with tall scapes covered 
with a glaucous bloom and bright yellow flowers. Introduced by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels. 
Flowered at Chiswick, in October, 1849. 



A glaucous strong-growing species, of considerable beauty. The leaves are firm and ligulate-lanoeolate. The 
which are strong, very glaucous, and about 3 feet long, have a great branching panicle, loaded with from 80 to 90 large 
showy flowers. The sepals and petals are pale duU green banded with dull brown. The lip is large, very bright yellow, 
with two ovate lateral ears, somewhat crenate in firont, and a 4-lobed central portion. The crest consists of two triple 
teeth, one stsnding before the other, and of a little ring of varicose veins placed on each side of it. The wings of the 
column are oblong, whole coloured, and finely notched. — Joum. Hort» <Soc., vol. v. p. 143. 
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149. SrEBIPHOliA PAKA- 

Doxc«. Endlkher ; {alOu 
Gappahs paradoxa Jacquin ; 
aU^ Stephania cleomoides 
WilldenoK). A small store 
shrub of great beauty belong- 
ing to the Capparids, with 
bright yellow flowers. Native 
of Venezaela. {Fig. 73.) 

A plant of uidcnt iutrodiietioo, 
Hgond nuui; yaara rinee bj 
JmeqniD in hi* ucotmt of the plania 
of tbt Imperial Garden at Sobcen- 
brann. Re-iDtrodncnd bf H. Kara- 
teu, it hai found ila way into 
modem garden*. It grow* natu- 
mll)' to the height of a yard or two. 
The kmg-etalked, smpla, ovate- 
laneeolate learaa are deep green. 
The floven grow in a cloae raoeme. 
The a\yx. ia downy with nar- 
ihaped bura, 2-1obed, and deep 
golden yellow. The petals, irtiich 
extend a little beyond it. MB 4, 
and much paler yellow. The ita. 
mens, 6 in number, an curred 
downwards and folly 3 inehet long. 
The fmit appean to be cyliodrical, 
and aboQt i inches long, aiccaleDt 
like a berry. It require* a damp 
Move, plenty of pot room, and a 
good reat in the autumn. It strike* 
easily tram cndiDg*. — Flon da 



150. Cakpandla NOBtLra. 
LimdUjf. With whit* flowers. 




the oiiginal Chinese plant w 



151. AcEB TiLLOSUii. Wallich. A hardy tree from the Himalayas, with broad downy deciduoas 
leaves. Introdnced by Messrs. Osborne and Co. 

Thi« Himalayan tree, the Ttlloua Sycamore, ia ttii to be hardy, hi the Nursery of Miiaars, Oibome and Co., of 
Fulhain. It has broad heart-shaped angalar IsaTes, 6 inches loog, with the 2 lower lobe* i/urrUr than the 3 upper. 
Their (talks are as loog as themeelTea, Young wood, leafstalks and leaTca on the under mde, are clothed with a short 
hairiness which makea those parts qaite toft to the tonsfa. It has not flowered io this country ; when it doe* it will 
prodnce close shaggy panicles of small green flowers. The Keys {Ktnanx) are rather more than 1 1 inch long, hairy at 
the baee, where they are alao much wrinkled ; but DMrly (moMh oa the winged part 

152, Maxdeaoora autumkalis. Herl^loni. A hardy stemless perennial, with deep mazarine 
blue flowers, belonging to the Nightshades {Solanacea.) Native of the South of Italy and Levant. 

The oommon Mandrake prodoeei it* p*le lilso floweia in midwinter snd nriy spring, ai»d Is a plant of no boniealtural 
inlefoet This, on the eontnry, which vrssprob^ly the real Mandrake of Seriplore, is s very hsndsomeaut 
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plant, with large dark-green Binuous leaves and flowers of the most intense blue. There is no English cold that it is 
incapable of supporting, provided it is kept dry ; but the great fleshy roots rot whenever a low temperature is accompanied 
by water in contact with them. We have found the conmion kind live for many years in sand among stones raised a 
a foot or so above the ground, in a south aspect and covered with a hand-glass, which is never removed till dangerous 
frosts are gone. It is, however, very subject to the attack of slugs. According to M. Van Houtte this species produces 
ripe fruit and seed abundantly at Ghent; we never saw the common Mandrake show any tendency that way. See PUyrt 
des Serves, t. 457. 

153. Anigozanthus tyrianthinus. Hooker, A fine showy, herbaceous plant, from Swan River, 
with densely packed, deep, but dull, purple flowers, pale yellow inside. Belongs to the order of 
Bloodroots (Hsemodoraceae). Not in cultivation. 

One of the many fine things discovered by Mr. Drummond, during his excursions in the interior to the southwest of 
the Swan River settlement. He could not fail to be struck with the magnificence of this plant, three or four or more 
feet high, growing in masses, and bearing paniculated branches, and copious flowers clothed with dense tomentum of the 
richest Tyrian purple. Seeds have not yet germinated, but the dried specimens retain their form and colour almost 
equally with the living plant, and we are hence able to present an accurate figure to our readers. Its nearest affinity is 
perhaps with the A.ftdiginosa, (Bot Mag. t 429,) but the flowers are very different in shape as weU as in colour. — 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4507. 

154. Eugenia Brasiliensis. Lamarck, {alias Myrtus Dombeyi SprengeL) A stove evergreen 
tree with terminal tufts of large white flowers. Belongs to the Myrtle-blooms (Myrtacese.) Native 
of Brazil. 

A small tree, found in the province of Rio de Janeiro, where, we are informed, it la also cultivated and the fruit 
brought to market, and sold under the name of Grumichama. It is handsome in its foliage and in its copious snowy 
flowers, which latter are remarkable for having their origin upon the lower portions of young terminal branches, or, in 
other words, upon partially developed leaf-buds, springing from the axils of opposite scales below the leafy portion. In 
this state the young leaves are deep purple-brown, contrasting prettily 
with the dark green of the old foliage and the pure white of the 
blossoms which are produced in April Fruit, according to St. Hilaire, 
as large as a cherry, white or red, or black violet-coloured, esculent. 

This is an old inhabitant of thfi Royal Gardens. Having been kept 
for many years in a small pot it never produced flowers ; but on being 
removed into the Palm-house, and shifted into a large pot, it grew 
vigorously, and in the spring of this year produced a profusion of 
flowers. It is now a handsome Laurel-like bnah, six feet high. Light 
loam, mixed with a small quantity of leaf-moold, suits it; and, as 
it is what may be termed a thirsty plant, it requires to be well 
supplied with water during the spring and summer months. — BoL 
Mag,, t 4526. 

155. AsPASiA LUNATA. lAnHey. A stove epiphyte 
from Brazil^ with pale-green speckled fragrant flowers. 
Lately blossomed with J. J. Blandy, Esq. (Fig. 74.) 

This litUe-known species naturally beam a cnrred, somewhat (( 
cresoent-shaped violet spot in the middle of a whitish lip. The sepals 

are green, spotted near the base with brown, like a BrassiA. In drawings made in Brazil the oresoent- 
shaped spot on the lip is represented as being much more distinct than it proves to be in cultivation. 

156. LuvuNGA SCANDENS. Hamilton, {alias Limonia scaudens BoaAurgh,) A stove plants 
from the continent of India^ with white fragrant flowers. Belongs to CStronworta (Aurantiaceae). 
Blossoms in Spring in the Boyal Botanical Garden, Kew. (Kg. 75.) 

A delicately fragrant plant from Silhet and Chittagong. Dr. Hamilton called it Lwmnga (from its Sanscrit name, 
'^ iMvumgohUa**), In cultivation, though attaining a height of nearly twenty feet, it hardly deserves to be called scandent. 
Leaves alternate, remote, each with three leafleta Stalks two to three inches long. Leaflets five to six inohes long. 
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Uaeeolale, aenmiiule, •ntire, fgalber-veined, Willi cle>r tmuparmt dots. Flowen axilUr;, in t, denw Bhoit ncenM, 
nraeh TCsMiibliiig thoae of the Onngp, uid not len fngiant. Although thii plant wu introdoiMd ipto tbe Rojkl Gardens 
Id 1B2S, it nsTer produced flownn till the preaent jtmz ; which in^y be accoiuited for by iU now being aUowed greater 
bawluui of growth in the Palm-booM. The kinil of ioil ii not importMit ; an; light loam ioit* it, M that it be not 
m^Belanieal MagauM, L 4522. 

157. Abmesia ECHioiDES. Alphonte Ue CandolU; {aHat 
Lycopsis echioiJfa Linn.; a/irh Ancluisii fcliioiik's, Uh-litri- 
nlcin ; aliiu Lithuspcrmum erectum, Fineker.) A hartlj 
hi'rbticeou? plant, willi sliowy yellow flower*, belongiug to 
Borngoororts. Native of AriDeiiia anil the Caucasus. 
Flowers in June. (Fig. 76.} 

Sir W. Hooker foUow* H. AI|)b(>nK De Candollo, who in a late 

la pbuil M Ar-Htbia, kllbough 

n obanH-ter. Tbe ipocin ia ■ native cif the 

, anil iif AmiFnin : in 4uilv hardj', 

1 iipiia iHinler, nr in a |>at, in Junu 

and July, where it m»kn a very preti)- appearanpo 
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with its scorpioid spikes of large yellow flowers, with five deep purple, well-defined spots at the throat These spots, 
however, in the cultivated plant, are sometimes obsolete— plants were raised in the Kew Gardens from seeds sent by 
Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburg. Root fusiform, woody, throwing up two or more erect, leafy, herbaceous stems, about a 
span or more high, downy, with short hair. Leaves spreading, somewhat hoary, soft, all sessile ; those from the roots, 
large, obovate, oblong ; from the stem, obovate-lanceolate, all rather obtuse and becoming smaller upwarda. The stems 
tei^inate in a branched, scorpioid, leafy spike of large yellow flowers. Calyx, cylindrical, hidry, cut almost to 
the base into five, erect, linear, obtuse segments. Corolla between funnel and salver-shaped; the mouth spreading; 
the tube nearly twice as long as the calyx, hairy within ; the limb cut into five nearly equal, rounded lobes, 
having a dark orbicular purple spot at the re-entering angle of each pair of lobes. Style shorter than the tube. 
—Bot. Mag., t. 4409. 

Notwithstanding the number of aliUes under which this plant is already known, it is still unsatisfactorily named. 
It cannot with any propriety be placed in the same genus with Amdna eomutck, whose style divides into 4 arms at the 
point, and which has 5 converging scales on the tube of the corolla near the base. It would rather seem to be an 
.4£(;anna, near ^. GroBca. At least it is identical in genus with AUe. himtHatima from the Euphrates. We forbear, 
however, from disturbing the name, not possessing materials or leisure for investigating the different oriental species 
assembled by M. Alphonse De Candolle under the names of Arjtdna and Alhanna, It was found in Persia by 
Major Willock, and we have recently remarked it among dried plants from the neighbourhood of Trebizond. 
The specimens from the former gentleman are nearly 18 inches high and loaded with flowers. M. Planchon, who 
has republished this plant in the « Flore des Serres,*' doubts its being an Amebia, but throws no light upon its 
true genus. 

158. EcHiNOPSis CRISTATA. Sal^ni Bych {alias Echinocactus obrepandus Salm DycL) A 
beautiful white, or purple-flowered plant, belonging to the order of Indian Figs (Cactacese). Native 
of Bolivia. 



No less remarkable for the large size 
Mr. Bridges on his return from 
fine species of CouAactcB then first 
individual which blossomed, pro- 
following year (1847) bore white 
Chili, and, like its Mexican allies, 
leaf-mould and a few nodules of 
of keeping the soil open ; it is also 
In winter, water must be given 
should be dry : the temperature 
very cold weather it may be 
perature be maintained 
season advances, the 
the full influence of 
of the sun ; and during 
be benefited by frequent 
which should be done 
however, necessary to 
becoming saturated, for 
continue in a wet state 
Magazine^ i, 4521. 



of its flowers than for the deeply-lobed ribs of the stem ; purchased of 

Bolivia, where he had gathered them and other 
known in our gardens, in 1844. In 1846, the 
duced purple flowers ; that which bloomed the 
ones. This showy EckinopiU is a native of 
thrives if potted in light loam with a little 
lime-rubbish. The latter are for the purpose 
necessary that the pot should be well drained, 
very sparingly and the atmosphere of the house 
need not exceed 50** during the night, and in 
allowed to fall 10** lower, provided a higher tem- 

during the day. As the 
plants should receive 
the increasing warmth 
hot weather they vrill 
syringing over head, 
in the evening: it is, 
guard against the soil 
the soft fibrous roots suffer if they 
for any length x>t time. — Botanical 



159. Hedychium chrysoleucum. 
baceous Qingerwort (Zingiberacea), with 
Native of India. Blossomed at Kew in the 

Very handsome, and deliciously scented ; 
the disk ; anther and filament deep orange. 
fiaveacenB {H. fiavum, Bot, Mag, i, 2378) and 
is at once distinguished by its glabrous leaves, 
the much larger and broader lateral segments, 
segments of the perianth with the rich orange 
Magazine, t 4516. 




Hooker. A showy stove her- 
large white and yeDow flowers, 
autumn of 1849. (Fig. 77.) 

flowers pure white, bright orange in 
It is nearly allied to Hedychivm 
H. fpicotnm. From the former it 
from both by the larger flowers and 
and by the pure white of the inner 
colour of the disk or centre. — Botanical 
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160. SiPHOCAMPTLUS ORB I GST ANTS. Alpk. Ih Camlolle. A Bolivian {?) greenhouse plant, 
with broad dark-green leaves, and crimson and green flonen. Belongs to Lobthads. Introduced by 
M. Van Houtte. (Fijr. 7S.) 

BnachM Mid leave* covered with fiaa down. Leavea in threM, 
with rich red teeth. Flowi>i> military in (be »xita, long-etilked, about 
Into inches long, witli k <Iec|> crlnuon lube, and a green-edged limb. — 
Plort lift S-mi, i*f. 

161. IxoR.i SALICIKH.IA. Be Candolie. { a /ia< Pavett a 
snliciTolia Btume.) A slove shrub, of great beauty, from 
•lavn. tlowers flame-cold it red. Belongs to tlie Cinchonads. 
Introduced by Messrs. ViitcU and Co. 

Saimo qilendiil ■pFOimena in • living itabi were exhibited at the 

floral exblliitiDna of Cbiioick. Nothing ean be more beautiful than 

the lanie flamiveolmired floaen, or mora graceful than the copiooa 

wllloK'tfaapwl IcBTHi, Dflen mora tban a gpan in length. It it a 

DBtiVB of tlie mauntainn of Java ; flrat noticed there and chalacterised 

bjr Blunin. Two vaiimoi are in onltivation with Meaara. Vuich : 

the (Hie with the sniallot flower* baa dian the moat deep!]' coloorad. 

*■ Aiii>ther Ixora i* reporu-ii to be on *ale in thi* countiy, quite 

dlfforeDt rniin liiin. under (liu nune of /. taticifUia which may be 

lliti true |)]iuit kI Dloinr ' '■ " An erect ahmb, 2-3 feet high, 

with rather doselj-plaeed oppo- 

■ite leave*, borne on extremely 

short Hatlu, almost sessile, 

narrow-huioeolate, very much 

acaminaled, ofleo a qtan long, 

enUre, imooth, dark ahining 

green above, paler beneath. Co- 

rjrmb large,— when the flowers 

are tUlljr expanded, rorming a 

hemispherical head of deeply.eo- 

lonred, orange-colonred flowen, 

or almost crimson. Style eoarcety 

eiaerted. Stigma three-lobed. 

This showy txora, an abnndant 

flowerer even when only dx 

inehea high, require* a warm 

and moiit Hove, and a soil con- 

poaed of about half loam and 

half peat, with a portion of 

sharp sand. In order to form a 

handsome plant, a young healthy 

lino ihoul'l be soleoiod. and fr«ely encouraged iMo quick growth by 

placing it in bottom-boat. Ai ii bcrease* in size it must be shifted into 

larger pots, irhich nboultl Ih< hvU -drained, so that water and ayringing 

may [» ftvcly admtDindvcd during the SDmmar-saason without the risk 

of ihu iv>il Iweuming saturatcil.— /fo<«ucaf Magatme, t. 4523. 




162. OkCIIHUM LECCOCHIUU. Half,,, 
the " ilore tie* 8em»," 1. 1122, under tin- , 
Plawion. 



•II. Tliis has been lately figured in 
■Has of Cyrtochiliun leucochilum 



163. AjdARYma lateritia. Dietrich. A stove Amaryllid from Guinea, with red flowers. 
Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin, 

It ia nncertain to wluch of Herbert's genen this plant belongs ; it seems inteniwdiate between VaUota and AmacylUs. 
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The hsTes ■ppou' later tluui the flowers, and are between laneeoUte ud stnp-duped. The KSpe u two feet high, j 
taper, gUnunu, aikd S-flowered. The tegmeoU of the flower an xpreading, bat combined into a eorred fmmel-ihaped 

tube, whose throat is deatitnte of appendsgea. The outer diviinoiia of the flower are broadeat. The Migma ia Tei; snail 'I 

and S-eomered. The flower Malka are a fall inch long ; the floweis thenueWee about 3 iochee. — AUg- garttnitit. 1850. I 

No. 9. |l 

164. HiPPK.\sTRuu (Amaeyllis) eobusixm. Dietrich. A stove Amaryllid from Brazil, with I 
deep red flowers. Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin. '\ 

Nearly related tn B. auiintm. Lesvei long, 'i\ inehea wide, atrap^h^ied, not ^aueoua, longer than the glaneona | 
■cape, which i> nearl; 3 feet high. Elowera in pairs, erect, deep carmine red, a little inclining to carmine, in form i 
between bell-ahaped and fnnnel-ahaped, 5 inchet long ; the diriaiona separated quite to the haae, flat, tboae on the | 
onteide lanceolate with a catlotu hooded point, on the inaide oblong, acute. The coronet very short and eap-ah^wd, 
acareel; \ inch deep, and quite greeiL — Alig. gartemtit. 1850. No, 6. 

165. GaiiLTHEaiA Lindetjiana. PlancAon- An evergreen greenhouse slirub, belonging to the ' 
order of Heathworts. Kowers small, pure white. Aative of the mountains of Caraccas. Introduced i 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 79.) j 

Found on the Silla de Camccaa, at an elcTation of between 6000 and 7000 feet. Learee Mid to reaemble ttuMe of the ! 
Camellia in form, and of fhe Arbutua In texture. Flowen, alUiough amall, Teiy conapicnona beeanae of the pore ' 
whitenew of their calyx and corolli — Flort da Sara, 501 d. I 




[Plate 32.] 



THE KAMTCHATKA RHODOTHAM. 



(RHODOTHAMNU8 KAMTCHATICUi* ) 



A hardy energreen dwarf Shrub, native of Easterk Sibbru, belonging to the Order of Heathworts. 



t^tMi Clixnutfr. 



THE KAMTCHATKA RHODOTHAM— Leaves oblong 
and oborate, fringed with ooane hain, thin, blunt, 
tipped with a oonspicuoos gland. Sepala oborate, blnnt 
Corolla purple, with rounded lobes. 



RHODOTHAMNUS KAMTCHATICUS : foliis oblongis 
oboTatisque fimbriatis papyraceis obtusis apioe glandul4 
conspicuA anctis, sepalis obovatis obtusis, eorolla pur- 
puren lobis rotnndatis. 



Rhododendron Kamtehaticam : PaUa»^ PI, Rm.^ I., p. 48, t 33. 



'POB this great rarity and exqidsitdy beautiful shrub we are indebted to Mr. Loddiges, whose pre- 
decessors raised it from seed about twenty years ago. It appears to be of slow growth, as the 
plant is now only about ten inches high, forming a compact bush. Mr. Loddiges finds it perfectly 
hardy, but it is best kept under a north wall. It is admirably adapted for rock-work in a shady 
situation. 

According to Pallas this charming plant grows abundantly near the sea of Ochotsk, in the penin- 
sula of Kamtchatka, and in Bhering's Island in muddy mountainous places. There it begins to 
blossom from the end of July, grows vigorously to the end of August, and ripens its seeds about the 
end of September. The root, he says, is woody, dry, as thick as a quill, and forms creeping runners. 
From this arise a great many leafy stems, which every here and there break into flower. The leaves 
are close together, alternate, sessile, somewhat ovate, tapering downwards, somewhat 6-nerved, rather 
sharp-pointed, perfectly entire, and fringed with very perceptible hairs. The peduncles are two or 
three inches long, closely surrounded by small leaves, besides which there are generally about two 
ovate sessile leaves ; they are 2-flowered, or occasionally 1-3-flowered, and very hairy. The flowers 
are nodding, and deep-purple. The sepals leafy, 3-nerved, two being nearer to each other than to 
the others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, with a very short funnel-shaped tube, and a deeply 
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5-lobed limb ; the segments lanceolate, downy at the throat, unequal, the three uppermost rather the 
smallest, and less deeply divided, spotted with crimson at the base, standing up like a hood, the two 
lower very much spreading and spotless. The stamens, which arise from the bottom of the flower, 
are ten, curved downwards, the upper shortest, the lower twice as long as the others, not so long as 
the corolla, with ovate, double, deep-purple anthers. Fl. Romca^ vol. i., p. 40. 

To the locality given by GmeUn and Pallas, Ledebour adds the following : Mount Marekan, 
according to Turczaninoff ; the country of the Tschuktskes in the Bay of St. Lawrence; Kamtchatka 
and Unalashka. Sir W. Hooker gives Banks's Island and Port Edgcombe, on the north-west coast 
of N. America. It is, therefore, clear that it belongs to climates far more rigorous than our own, 
and with much worse summers. And this is the key to its cultivation. Like the R, CAamacistus, it is 
unable to endure the drier air and brighter summer sky of England ; but shrinks from our heats, and 
withers beneath such evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. Hence the wisdom of the treat- 
ment which consists in keeping such plants in a cold pit closed up all day, and uncovered all night. 
Mr. Loddiges's cultivators made nothing of it till they put it under a north wall where Liverworts 
and such soft flabby plants delight to dwell. 

We do not believe that any botanist would have thought of calling this a Rhododendron, had not 
Linnsus set the example by including the Chamaciatus in that genus. Its great leafy calyx, flat 
corolla divided almost to the base, and nearly equally spreading although very unequal stamens, are 
quite at variance with Rhododendron. Neither has it the scurfs or stellate hairs observable, we 
believe, in all the genuine species in which hairs are ever found. On the contrary, the hairs are 
always simple, in which respect it agrees with the Cliinese Azaleas, to which it is more nearly related 
than to Rhododendrons, but from which its corolla, almost divided into separate petals, sufficiently 
divides it. To this may be added, the singular gland at the end of the leaves, a nearer approach to 
which is to be found in the scaly Azalea (J. squamata) than in any Rhododendron we have examined. 

In the accompanying figure, 1, represents an anther previous to its bursting by two pores at the 
end; and 2, the underside of a leaf with the terminal gland. 



[Plah 23.] 



THE OVAL AND THE PALLID HOTAS. 



(HOYA OVAUFOLIA AND PALLIDA.) 



Stope climbers from Tropical India, belonging to the Naturcd Order 0/ Asclbpiads. 



^rdfic darxctrm. 



I. TUB OVAL HOYA.— Leares ileehj, narrow, oral, 
3-nerTed, rolled back at the edge. Peduncle rather 
shorter than the leaf, and smooth. Corolla fleshy, with 
ovate aente segments. Coronet-lobes acute, rerolute at 
edge. Left-hand fywn. 



I. HOYA VALIPOLJA .— Foliis camods angustis OTsli. 
bus trinerviis margine revohitiB, pednnculo folio pauld bre. 
Tiore glabro, coroUAcamosA glabrA Uciniis ovatis acutisy 
ooronsB foUolis aeatis maigine rerolntiB. Fig, tifUstr, 



Hoya oTalifolia : Wight and Amott, eoniributumi to the PUnm ^f India, p. 87 < 



11. THE PALLID HOYA.— Leares fleshy, orate, feather- 
Teined, tomed back at the edge. Peduncle rather shorter 
than the leaf. Corolla fleshy, smooth, with ovate acute 
segments. Coronet-lobes acute, rerolute at edge. Right- 
hand jigwrt. 



II. HOYA PA LLIDA . — Foliis camosis ovatis penniveniis 
margine rerolutis, pedunculo folio paul6 breviore glabro, 
corolli camosA glabrA laeiniis-oTatisacutiSyCoroncBfoliolis 
acutis mai^e rerolntis. Pig. dextr. 



Hoya pallida : lAndUy in Botanical Begitter, t 951. 



ij*OE the knowledge of the first of these species we are indebted to the Chatsworth collection^ where 
it flowered in June last^ from among Mr. Gibson's Indian collection. Along with it is 

represented on the right hand the Pallid Hoya, which blossomed at Chatsworth at the same time. 

A comparison of the two figures will show their differences better than mere description. 

The PaUid Hoja was originally observed at Syon^ whence, in 1825, materials were supplied for a 

figure in the Botanical Register. Its origin was then unknown ; but the Chatsworth plant now 

proves it to be a native of India, and we possess specimens from the Burmese Empire collected by 
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the late Mr. Griffith. It is distinguished from the Fleshy Hoya {H. camasa) not only by a 
yellowish tint which replaces the dark heavy green of that species and by its sweeter smell, but also 
by the form of its leaves, which are acute and exactly ovate ; that is to say, similar in figure to an egg 
divided longitudinally, while in the Fleshy Hoya they are as nearly as possible truly elliptical. 
The umbels of flowers also are smaller. In the Botanical Register the artist has made the stalk 
of the umbel appear far too short in an unsuccessful attempt at foreshortening. 

The Oval-leaved Hoya has much the appearance of the last ; but differs in its flowers being 
distinctly yellow instead of straw-coloured ; and in the form and construction of the foliage. The 
leaves are about 6 inches long, in the form of a narrow ellipse, differing very little in width near either 
end. Instead of the veins diverging regularly from the midrib in the same way as in the Pallid 
Hoya, there are three principal veins which proceed together from a little above the base, giving the 
leaf a triple-nerved venation. So that in fact these two species belong to two different types of 
structure, and stand in two different sections of M. Decaisne's classification of the genus. 

These charming species each irequire the same treatment as the Fleshy Hoya, and trained with it 
along the rafters of a house, grow in perfect harmony, and produce an extremely agreeable variety 
without occupying more room than one of them would require. 



[Platb 34.] 



VARIETIES OF THE RUBT-LIPPED CATTLETA. 

(CATTLEYA LABIATA.) 



Stove Epiphytes, natives of the Caraccas, belonging to the Order of Orchids. 



tiptMi C^srsctrr. 



THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA^-Stcma between 
club-shaped and spindle-shaped, furrowed. Leares soli- 
tary, oblong. Spathe as long as the peduncle. Sepals 
linear-lanoeolate, acute, coloured. Petals membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, wavy, much broader. lip oboTate, 
crisp and wavy, emarginate, smooth on the disk. 



CATTLEYA LABlATA.—CwXLhw davato-ftisiformibus 
sulcatisy foliis solitariis oblongis, spathi pedunculi longi- 
tudine, sepalis lineari-lanceolatis aeutis coloratis, petalis 
membranaceis oblongo-lanceolatis undulatis muHo latlori- 
bus, labello oborato crispo-undulato emarginato disco IstI. 



C. labiata LindUy Collectanea Botaniea t 88 ; aliili C 



Hooker in Bol. Mag. t. 8669. 



TiH£S£ magnificent varieties of the Bnby-lipped Cattleya are quite new and at present among the 
rarities of Horticaltnre. For the white one we are indebted to the noble collection at Syon ; for 
the blotched sort to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of Beading. 

The Bnby-lipped Cattleya is that on which the genn? was founded. It was first sent to Europe 
by Mr. Swainson, who discovered it in Brazil and used its stems as a kind of '* dunnage '' to set fast 
certain chip boxes of lichens &c., which he transmitted to Sir William (then Mr.) Hooker. Where he 
gathered it we are not informed, but we learn something precise on the subject from Mr. Gardner. 
This lamented Botanist found it on the edge of a precipice on the eastern side of the Pedro Bonita 
Mountain, about fifteen miles from Bio Janeiro, where it grew along with Vellozias, the Mackay 
Zygopetalum and Dipladenes {Joum. ofHort. Soc., vol. i. p. 196) ; and also on the Gavea, or Topsail 
Mountain, so caDed from its square shape, and well known to English sailors by the name of Lord 
Hood's nose. Travels in Brazil, p. 28. This plant has a pale lilac tint with a very broad rich stain 
of ruby red over-spreading all the front half of the lip except the very edge. 
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Since that time large importations have been made from the Caraccas and New Grenada of a 
Cattleya with pinker flowers, of much larger size, tlie veins of whose lip alone were crimson, wliile 
the spaces between were yeUowisli or white or both ; some of them had crimson veins run together. 
Upon tliese specimens Sir William Hooker proposed to establish a new species, to wliich he gave 
the name of Mossia ; and it must be owned that the peculiarities of tlie Caraccas plants seemed 
sufficient to justify that conclusion. We are however obliged to say, after a most careful comparison 
of large numbers of this Cattleya Mossia, tliat we can find no distinctive characters in it except size 
and colour. 

It would be useless to attempt an enumeration of the varieties that exist of this plant, unless for 
the purposes of a Florist. We therefore merely present those now figured witli the names of the 
White Euby-lipped Cattleya (C labiata candidu) and the Blotched (CI l.picta). 

The following account of the climate in which Cattleya labiata grows, furnishes cultivators with 
hints which they will readily apply to practice. " At this elevation (2000 feet) the climate is very 
much cooler than it is at Bio. In the months of May and June the thermometer has been known to 
be as low as 32° just before day-break : the lowest at which I observed it myself was one morning at 
the end of May, when, at 8 o'clock a.m., it indicated 39°. The highest to which it rose during the 
six months I resided there, was in the end of February, when, one day, it indicated 84° at noon. 
The hot season is also the season of rains, and it is then that the mass of the Orchids, and almost 
every other tribe of plants, come into flower. From these facts cultivators ought to take a lesson in 
the cultivation of the productions of this and of similar regions. If the difference of temperature 
between the season of wet and that of flowering be so great in the state of nature, it must be obvious 
that to grow them well, artificially, a somewhat similar state of things ought to be observed. The 
greater part of the Orchids which are sent to England from the Organ Mountains, grow in the region 
of the above temperature, the elevation being from 3000 to 3500 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the account which I shall presently give of my visit to the summit of those mountains, which is more 
than double that elevation^ I shall have occasion to mention several species which may be cultivated 
in a much cooler temperature. Another reason why no general rule can be laid down for the 
cultivation of these plants, is, the great variety of soil and situation which they affect in their native 
country; some, like Zt/gopetalum Maciaii, are terrestrial, and grow in open exposed places; others, 
like Warrea tricolor, are abo terrestrial, but grow in the deep virgin forests ; some, like Zygopetalum 
maxiUare, are only found to inhabit a particular tree, while others are found indiscriminately on all 
kinds of trees, on rocks, and even on the ground ; some, like Ldelia cinnabarina, grow in moist places on 
exposed rocks ; while others^ like C^rtopera JFoo^ordii, grow in a similar soil, but in shaded places ; 
some, like MaxiUari apicta, grow on the most dry and exposed rocks; while others, like Cfrobya 
AmAerstia, grow also on dry rocks, but generally in the shade/' — Gardner in Journal of 
HcrrL Soc,, i. 277. 
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166. DiANTHUs CKUENTII8. Fitci^. A bardj herbaceous plant, with deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Introduced by Dr. Fischer. Flowered with Mr. Van Houtte. (Pig. 80.) 



m* ehtnning Pink luM heea n 




LTed by Mr. Vvi Houtte rrotn the Bounic Gtrden, St. PMorabargh, nndar the oune 
me (rom the Caaeuai, or from Siberia (mther dietant itKtioDB it niiut be cocreaMd). 
Perhapi leM briUunt thin aome Tmrieties of Sireet WiUiun 
(Z*. bariatiu), bat quite u Dmuaental. The lone form 
tufta of light green, from which rise simple atems tenniutled 
,.^ by ■ nearly globular flower.head, which prodaeea from the 

midat of a cnrioua mixtore of acarioua, nut;, tong-pointed bntota, 
numerotu liliiiiiiiii with a riolet calyx, and wedge-ahaped petala 
elegantly toothletled, reeplendait with TiTid canuine, reUered 
by certain Tiolet baira which adorn the base of each limb. 
Allied bgtanioally to P.niitiiuiiKKintm Kxdbariattu. — FUtredu 
&rru, t iSS. 

167. Calahintba HiuuLomES. Bentham. A 
hardy Califomian perennial belonging to the Labiates, 
with dull red flowers. Introduced by the Horticnltural 
Society. Bloseoms in August and September. 

A huiy, half^hmbby, herbaceooa plant, eoveri'd all over 
withriaeid gUnda. Sterna erect, regularly and aimply branched, 
about 1} foot high. Leave* atalked, ovate, acule, eoaraaly 
erenate-aerrate except at the base, which is entire. From the 
aidla of the upper leaTea riie aolitary gl&lked labiate flower*, 
about 3 inchee long, with a somewhat cylindrical gtrisled, 
5-tootfaed, hairy, and glandular calyx, and a yellow ooroUa 
deeply stained with orange at the upper part. One of the best 
of the hardy herbMeoua plania obtained from Hartwcg'a expe- 
dition to California, bat too lea^ for a bedding out apecies. 
It Kemi beat adapted to cultivation ^lart from other plants, 
when it forms a deep green summer bush of some beauty. 
Ahboagh the flowen are described above aa growing singly 
in the axils of the leaTee, yet it is to be obaerred that each 
Rower is succeeded by five or six others, so that there is a long 
stieceiiion of bloom. — /oiini. Hort.Soc. 
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168, ECHEANDIA TERNlFLottA, Ortega i (a/io* Conaii- 
ttera Echeandia i'eraawi ; u^ioiAnthericum refiexum Cava- 
nil/es; alias Phalangium reflexum Poiret). A half-hardy 
Mexican LUywort, with fugitive yellow flowers. Blossoma 
in August. (Fig. 81.) 

It Beenu worth while to reproduce this plant, which, although long 
known in g&rdens, is rare, uid \aa oeTer been figured in Engliih 
works. It was eent ub on the 6tli of Augugt by Edward Leeds, Esq., 
of SL Ann's, Moncheeter, with the following note : — 

" I Beod yoa specimen of a plant raised from Mexican seeds : it was 
marked ' Aaphudeliui sp.,' but ie more like an Anthericiun. The roola 
are thick and fleshy, and I think it will make a fine border plant, treated 
the same as Comraelyna cielesUs ; keeping the roots in dry sand, and 
out of frost in wiuter. The flowere last only one day, but come out 
in snccession for a long Ume ; and when the plants beeome strong, 
it will be as ornamental ae some spedee of lua ; hitherto I have kept 
it in a pot. The seeds were round and black ; and were giTen to me 
by (he lady of Dr. Robinson, of this place." 

The tihunents are club-shaped bodies covered near the upper end 
mth rings of blunt projecdons hooked back, which may be regarded 
aa an incomplete state of the h^ra on such plants as Bullnne, no 
donbt nearly related to Echomdia. Examined with the microscope, 
these projeetioae are fomid to be caused by the free ends of iMig 
loose club-shaped cells hooked back and placed in a whorled manner 
around a central cord of spiral vessels. They are tilled with ■ yellow 
grumouB fluid. 

169. LiLiDM WALLicuiAinju. SchuUei. A very fine 
hardy bulbons plant, with white flowers, from the N. of 
India. Introduced by Major Madden. Blossoms in Augnst. 
(Pig- 82.) 

Asia hss famished us with four distinct kinds of tube-flowered 
white lilies ; namely candidMm, the common while, jaipoaKitn, Imgi- 
Jlonaa with its dwarf 1-flowered variety, and Wa^kkimntm. The 
first hss a short tube and flowers in racemes. The others have 
them varying in number from 1 to 3, with a very long tube. Of 
these JapcmKum has broad leaves, and leathery flowers stuned outmde 
with olive brown ; tbe two others have the flowers perfectly while, 
with a much thinner texture. Between themselves L. ion^t^oran >nd 
tFoUioifaBwn differ in the latter having very long narrow leaves, of 
which the uppermost are extended into a linear point, and flowers 
s« much as B inches long ; while {oiijri^onan has leaves twice as broad, 
and flowers generally mnch smaller. Ttiese arc, we believe, the only 
real distinctions between the two, and seem hardly sufficient to jostiiy 
the creation of two q>ecies ; the distinction* are however permanent, 
and affect considerably the general appearance of the planta. 

According to Schultes, £. WaUictitoHm mnst have been long in 
cultivation, for be refers to it two figures in the Botanical Register 
and Botanical Cabinet, both of which well represent the dwarf l-flowered 
form of L. tong^flonaa, someliniee called catmium in Gardens, and bear 
no resemblance to the Indian Lily. 

The accompanying flgnre of L. WalUdtianma is sertainly the first 
that has been given from a European specimen. We received it 
last August trota Mr. D. Moore, the skilful curator of tbe Botsaie 
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Garden, Glasnevin, to which establishment it had been sent, with manj other Himalayan Tarietiesy bj Major Madden, 
from Almorah. The bolbs reached Mr. Moore in April last, and oa the 10th of August the pUmts were 4 feet hig^ 
Eaish stem bore but one flower ; but oar wild specimens from Moont Sheopore, for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Wallich, are 2-flowered ; and he speaks of as manj as three flowers on a stem, 9 inches long, and sweet-scented. 
The following is Dr. Wallich's aoeonnt of the Lily, extncted from his Tentamen, where it stands under the name of 
Z. lonffijlorum* 

** This is a very distmct and noble species, with a tall and slender stem, two-thirds of which are thickly furnished 
with long and linear leavesw The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely lai^ge, with a very long and narrow tube, 
which is gradually widening into an ample spreading limb ; there are generally two or three at the apex of the stem ; 
sometimes only one. In size they exceed those of IJlium giganteum. The claws of the three exterior sepals are closely 
united to those within, in consequence of their sharp margins being confined within the deep furrow, whidi is formed on 
each side of the dorsal rib of the latter. The base of the stem I haye repeatedly found horizontal, creeping and scaly 
like that of a fern, without any remainder of a bulb, but marked with a number of vestiges of old stems. This lily is 
also found towards Sirinuggur ; I have receiTed plenty of fine specimens collected by Mr. Robert BUnkworth." 

170. Ertthkina EBTTHBoarTACHYA. Morren. A stove shrub of unknown origin, belonging to 
the leguminous order. Flowers scarlet, very handsome. Introduced bj the Belgians. 

The genus Erftkrima of Linnnns is composed of shrubs or shrub-like plants, occaaionaUy haying a subtenaneoua stem 
with annual sub-herbaceous branches. They aro indigenous to the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the whole globe. 
Their stem and leares are often furnished with prickles ; their leaflets are trifoliate and pinnated, the terminal leaflet 
being at some distance from the other two ; instead of stipules there are stalked glands, small stipules distinct from the 
petioles ; the spikes of the flowers aro long ; the pedicels are often in threes ; the flowers are generally red and scarlet, 
and most beautiful ; the seeds are often black, or variegated with Mack, and brilliant. This splendid species is not 
like any hitherto described, and enumerated in the repertorium of M. Walpers. It approaches Erythrima 
reticuJUUa Presl., but the leaTes are glabrous, not wrinkled or downy. Besides, the thick tuberculiform tooth of the 
calyx sepsrates it from all the other species of the genus. The spike is more than 6 inches long ; the flowers arranged 
in threes, are yery numerous, and an inch and a half or two inches in length. Their colour is yery brilliant, and it is no 
doubt one of the prettiest plants that can be cultiyated. It was found in the collection of M. Verleuwen of Ghent, frvm 
whom it was bought by M. Cachet of Angers, under the erroneous name of EryUirina tpecio9a. This was in 1832. We 
have given it one which recalls the beauty of its spike. The cultivation does not differ frt>m what is required for the 
Erythrina CoraUodendran. The trunk, when well cut in, is placed in a lai^ge pot in a temperate house, where it begins to 
grow after February, if, that is to say, it is not wished to force it. In flue weather it may be planted out, and in summer 
it forms a great ornament in our gardens. — ArmcUe8 de Ocmdy t 291. 

171. Malesherbia THYBSifLOBA. Ruiz and Pawti, A greenhouse herbaceous or half-shrubby 
plant, with long spikes of dull red and yellow flowers. Belongs to the Crownworts {Male^Aerbiacea). 
Flowers in August. Introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Sons. 

An erect plant, covered rather tiiickly with long yellow hairs. The leaves are linear-oblong, somewhat crenate, rugose, 
shorter than the axillary sessile flowers. The calyx forms a rusty reddish yellow tube about 1^ inch long, with 1 strong 
veins ; its flve divimons are narrowly triangular, a little longer than the petals which have the same form and surfiuse. The 
coronet or ** crown " is a narrow membrane at the orifice of the calyx with flve lobes usnaDy 3-notched with a smaU tooth 
between each lobe. Stamens prominent No doubt there are several perfectly distinct species included under the name 
of tKfrtifiorotf but as we have no means of settling to which the name most properly belongs, we leave the question as we 
flnd it A mere botanical curiosity. 

172. CoNOCLiNHJM lASTHnnjM. Morren. A stove herbaceous plant from Brazil, belonging to 
the Composites. Flowers in broad violet flat-headed panicles. Introduced by M. Alex. 
VerschaflTdt. 

According to Professor Monen, this is a plant of great beauty. It forms a low soft-wooded shrub, covered with short 
brown down. The leaves are heart^haped, acute, stalked, serrated, strongly marked with pale veins. The flat heads of 
violet flowers are full six inches across, and appear to consist of numerous entangled many-pointed stars. They have a 
mild honey-like frsgrance, with a peculiar aroma. In Ghent it has been regarded with great &vour ; but it will hardly 
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m««t with much notic« in tUa eooatry. Theeolonr orthefloverais too dull, and the] lutbit too weed; for EogUsh taste. 
Aimaietde (Knu^ t.3S3. If this ii tobebrought into & slate of conndwablebeantf, it will raqnire a damp BtoTe,and to 
be kept cuefiill; from red spider. It is very like a Ccstestina 

178, Hypocieta gracilis. Martins. A pretty 
eteeping stove Gesnerad with cream-coloured 
flowers, from Brazil. Introduced by Messrs. Back- 
house of York. (Kg. 83.) 



Plant minatelj pnbescent, creeping, sometiines bearing 
aaeending slioots. Stem purplish-brown, rooting &om below 
the insertioB of the leaves. Leaves on short petioles, 
opposite, thick, fleshy, orate, subacute, dark green and 
slightly coDcave above, pale and often blotched with red 
and convex beneath. Flowers on short red peduncles, 
•olilary or in pairs, single-flowered. Calyx of five, deep, 
linear-lanceolate segtoents, red at the base. Corolla moder- 
ately large, cream-wbite, spotted with orange on the nnder- 
tide of the tube within, between bell-shaped and funnel- 
' shaped ; tube decnrTed,Bnd l^sin enrved upward at the 
mouth ; lirab of five, nearly equal, rounded segments. 
Ovary ovate, with a large gluid at the twoe of the 
back. 

A soft-wooded suffratieoae plant, of a trailing scandeni 
habit, emitting roots from below the axils of the leavea, 
and growing as an epiphyte oa trees in the mirist forests 
of Tropical America. It should be kept in such an atmo- 
sphere as that appropriate for the cultivation iif tropical 
Orchids, and if there is suffident accommodation, it may 
be allowed to grow in a natural manuer over any elevated 
surface, covered with turfy sods, kept moist ; or may be 
planted in a pot or basket fiJled with looee turfy soil and 
suspended from the root. — Bat. Mag., X. 45B1. 

This is not a Hypocyrt»,as Decaisae limits the genus, 
but would rather belong to what he understands bf 
Alloplectna. 

174. Ctcnoches Fescatoebi {aliiu Acineta 
glauca Iiinden.) A stove Orchid from New 
Grenada. Flowers yellow and brown. Intro- 
duced by M. Linden in 184S, Blossomed with 
M. Pescatore. 

C. PetaUora, foliis coriacds sublils glaucis, racemo 
multifloro peudulo, ovario lomentoso, sepalia oblongis acotis, 
petalis minoriboE lanceolatis basi sngtistatis, labello piano 
trilabo medio tomentoso lobo intermedio caniosiore 




This noble plant is only known to us &om the inspection of two dried flowers sent txiaa M. Pescatore's ridi collection by 
H. Luddeman, who deecribea it thus. " A much stronger plant tiuu Acineta Humboldti, with a pseudo-bulb 0.16 of a 
yard long and 0.09 of a j'ard broad. The leaves are leathery, lanceolate, glancoos beneath, 0.60 to O.BO of a yard long on 
the young paeudo-bulbs, which are not more than half the size of the imported ones. The flower stem bangs down 
perpendicularly, a yard long, with ninety-da flowers. Tbeae last about a fortnigbt, bnt for several months the long 
string of bods excited the curiosity of viulors. The sepals are dnit ydlow, a little brown indde ; the petals and lip 
are bright yellow." The spedmena sent ds measmed 1} inch in diaoMter. The spedta seems to be closely allied to the 
bearded Cyenocbes {C. tarfioAnn.) 
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175. Catasetum fimbriatum {alicts Myanthus fimbriatus 
Morren in Ann, de Gand, t. 281). A terrestrial Orchid of 
unknown origin, with dirty white and pink flowers. Intro- 
duced by the Belgians. (Fig. 84.) 

C. fimbriatum, ; racemo cemuo multifloro, sepalis petalisqae linearibiu 
acamiDatis lateralibas longioribus, labello piano cordato membranaceo 
dentato vel fimbriato basi saccato conico, dente prominente in discum. 

All that is known to us regarding this plant is what we find in Professor 
Morren's account, published in the work above quoted. It appears to be a 
species of no. great beauty, with the habit of C. ctrrnvwrn^ but with pink 
sepals and petals speckled with red, and a broad heart-shaped dirty white 
lip strongly cut at the edge. It is said to have obtained an extra gold 
medal at the National Horticultural and Agricultural Exhibition at Brus- 
sels in 1848, when we are told '' Pendant trois jours plus de cent mille 
yeux se fixerent sur cette strange et admirable gynandre dont le parfum 
embaumait la salle." In this country people would have hardly remarked 
it. Two varieties are mentioned ; one green and white, the other rose 
and yellow. It is not improbable that they are identical, their supposed 
differences being due merely to the mode of cultivation. 

176. Medinilla Sieboldiana. Planchon {alias M. eximia 
Siebold.) A handsome stove-plant from Java, belonging to the 
order of Melastomads. Introduced by* M. Van Houtte. 
Flowers white and rose-colour. 

The habit of this plant, and the manner in which it is to be cultivated 
are the same as those of our Medinilla magn^fica (Plate 12 of the present 
volume). The branches are perfectly taper, or very slightiy four-cornered 
when quite young. The leaves are deep green, triple-nerved, brownish 
underneath, oblong, tapering into a short footstalk. The flowers are 
white, of the texture of wax, in short naked divaricating panicles, with a yeUowish brown calyx and deep rooe-coloured 
stamens. It appears to be a handsome species even although it wants the brilliant bracts of the Magnifioent Medinil. 
M. eximia of Blume is a different species. Flore des Serres, i, 482. 

177. PuYA MAiBiFOUA. Decaisne. A very handsome stove herbaceous plant belonging 
to the Bromeliads, spikes crimson and green. Native of the Caraccas. Introduced by 
M. Linden. 

Leaves broad, thin, ribbed, resembling those of Indian com, but apparently rather glaucous. Spike long, oone-«haped, 
consisting of brilliant crimson bracts tipped with green. Flowers pale cream-colour about 2 inches long. Annalet de 
Gand, t 289. This takes rank by the side of the Vriesias and Gusmannia, and seems well worth the having. 

178. Bessera mixiata. Zemaire, A beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico, with scarlet and 
white flowers in umbels. Belongs to the Lilyworts. Introduced by M. Van Houtte, 

According to M. Lemaire, this differs from B. degans in baring a toothed coronet, and one-celled anthers. To ns, it 
appears to be identical with that species. According to M. Van Houtte, these beautiful bulbs, hardly known in English 
gardens, require no otiier protection than a cold frame, the sash of which is removed in smnmer. While growing tfaey are 
watered rather abundantiy, but they are kept perfeetiy dry in winter. Flore du Serret, t. 424. 

179. Hakka cucullata. B. Brawn, A Swan Biver Frotead with great coriaceous leaves and 
pink axillary flowers^ produced in April. Bequires a greenhouse. (I^. 85.) 

Discovered by the late Mr. Baxter at King George's Sound. Mr.Drummond has also found flowering individuals at 
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the Swan Hirer SeUlNMot, and hu « 
GMtew, in April, 1850. 



t taedm, from Oowariiig pknts of whkh our Ogan wm Mkm at tb« Royal 



An orect ahrab, t to 5 fest bi^, the bratiebei pale brown, ■hagi}'. Learei leathery, cordate, MMile, concaTC, 

nred and rather minulelj toothed at the edge, glaaoona green, diatiuelJy retieukted both abore and below. Fmin the 

axils of the npper leares the flowen appear in eopioni clutlen : at tint wrrouiided bj imbricated decJduoiu bract*. 

Sepala red, nnequal linear, miootb. Style twioe ae long a« the longest sepaJa. — But. Mag., t. 4526, 

Upon the mltiTation erf this and other Piolcadi, Mr. Smith has the following nseful observation* : — 

" Before the introductiou and hi^ Hale of coltiiabon of tlie ^Uudid flowering plants now annually exhibited in the 




▼idnjty of London, it waa enalomary to estimate the Tahie of public and priraie collections bj the nnmber and rarity of 
the q>ecie«^ without regard to the circimutance of their producing floe flowers. Perhaps no plants were in higher repute 
than tfaoBS of the lamilj to which thi* beloaga, a* is amply shown by the early volomes of the Botanical Blagazine. 
Witlun the last twenty or thirty years, howerer, the cultivation of Proltacta has declined ; the species hare gradoaUy 
dis^ipMred from most of tlie private collections around London ; and bat few nurserymen now take intereat in them. 
This change may be partly owing to the supposed difficulty of preserving tbem, for under certain drcomslances the 
plants suddenly die, even when in vigorous health. In the Royal Gardens Pnttacea bare maintained their place, more 
especially thoas that are natiree of Australia ; and as there are tome at this time belweeu forty and fifty years of age, 
and othen of a large siie half that age, it may be inferred that Proteaeeit are not so short-hved in a state of cultiration 
as Ihoy are generally supposed to be. Within our recollection it was the common practioe to grow them in some kind of 
light «oU, usually peat The hygrometric condition of such sinl is easily affected by changea of the surrounding 
atoKMphere ; becoming quickly dry during hot weather, and apt to become sodden with moiature in winter, and the 
^oo^lss or rootlet* of PnOtaaa are very senstire to either extreme ; tbe use of li^t soil, therefore^ in our opinion, 
aooonnts for the frequent sudden death of plants of this kind. We use good yellow loam, to which, for small plants, we 
add a little sharp sand. In shifting or repotting a plant we make it a rate to keep the ball of roots a little elevated above 
the surface of the new mould, to prevent any •apetabundanoe of water from lodging round the base of tbe stem. In the 
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winter, ore miut be tkken to giT« no more mter than ii required to keep the acnl moderatelj m 

naj be given 'freely in the eTening or e»rlj in tha rnoming. It is impartuit that the plants ihoald be so placed tbu the I 

mn'snjFs do not atrike the udea of the pot. The apeciee here figured, being a natiTeoftbe Swan Hirer Colonj, reqnirea i 

to be traled as a greenhonae plant It doe* not readilj propagate by cuttinga, bnt maj be inocMed bj gndting w mj \ 

of the more common flree-growing apedea. Imported aeeda germiiute freely." I 

180. Vkbonica poehosa. Bentham. {aliit T. dies- | 
miefolia Knotohg and Wealcott.) A little half-hardy ever- 
green bush from Van Diemen's Land. Flowers bright 
blue. Belongs to the Linariads {Scrophulariacea). Veiy 
pretty, A native of Mount Wellington ; and found to 
stand the winter at Kew, planted against an east wall. 
(Fig. 86.) 

It forma a ahrab about 2 feet high, erect, mnch branded, with two 
obaear« line* of faaira between the learea. Leaves rather crowded, 
■muged eomewhat in four rows, oblong, lanceolate, apreading, scarcely 
stalked, mngle-nerred. Flowen in terminal racemes, not many of 
which open at one time, though there ia a tnoonuon of them. 
CoroUa bright and deep pnrpliah bine, aomewhat 2-lipped ; npper lip 
of one broad oval lobe, lower of three narrower aegmenta, the middle 
one the smaDeat. Tliia with a few othera belonga to a aectioD of 
Veronica characterised aa evergreen ahnba, having mall clo«ely<«et 
decnaaate leaves, and forming myrtle-like bushee. The old and well- 
known Teronica dectuaata may be viewed as the ^rpe of the gronp. 
They are nadvee of high sonthem latitudes; bdng found In Van 
Diemen'a Land, New Zealand, Falkland Islands, and Lord AucUand'a 
and Campbell's Islands, in latitude S3*. The two speraea known to na 
! sufficiently hardy to bear the winter of this climate, when planted in sheltered utuationa and pro- 
>g aevere froata. That now figored is worthy of being kept in the greenhaate, where it prodnces ile pretty 
>f light blue flowen in the spring. It grows reisdily in light loam and leaf mould, and ia casl; propagated by 
enttinga, treMed in the usual way ; it also &eely produces aeeda. — Bctaiueid Magaxaie,\. 4512. 

181. Lycaste chrysofteka. Morten. A. stove epiphyte from Mexico, with deep orange-yellow 
flowers. Belongs to the Orchid?. Introduced by the Belgian Government. 

We only know this plant by the figure in the Jnmi&i dt (Jatui. t, 332. It seems very like L. cmatta, but according la 
Professor Morvd, its flowers are much larger, the colours more brilliant, and the details of the lip essentially diSerent, 
the appendix being 3-lobed, and the middle diviuon of the Lp lanceolate, acnminate, and toothletted. The yellow 
flowered Lycastes related la ementa approach each other so nearly that withont knowing exactly on what their 
differences depend, the one may be eaaily confounded with the other. We tmst that the foUowing memorandum niU 
atnat in clearing up the difficulty mmnmdiDg them. Lye. cmenia is taken for the alandard of comparison. 

1. L. crutnla Lindley ; (alila L. baltamta A. Richard). Lip roundish, spotted with crimson at the bsse, the lateral 
lobes short, the central oblong and rounded ; j^tpeodix minute, emarginate. Column luury all over. Pbtals naked — 




2. £. Aryioplera. Morren. Lif roundish, spotted, the lateral lobes short, the central lanceolate scute toothletted ; 
appendix 3-lobed. Columm hairy. Pniu naked. Mexico. 

3. L. macnbiUbon (alila Jfoziaario monvbtdion. Hooker in BoLUag. t 422S.) Lif much longer than broad,Rpotted 
with crimson on inside ; the lateral lobes short ; the central ovate-oblong, rolled back, crisp, broader than the laterals ; 
appendix acute entire. Coldmm I Pkiils naked t (Description and figure imperfect.) — Native of Santa Martha. 
Said to have very large paeudo-bulba. 

4. X. cadiUata. LiF nearly circular, not spotted ; the lateral lobes long, rather acute ; the central flat, circular, 
emarginate, slightly crisp ; appendix entire, as large as the lateral lobes. Coldhn long, hairy. Pet*ui haiiy.—Native 
country unknown. Flowers whalft«oloai«d, deep orange ; the sepals and petala ovate, the latter obtuse and not moch 
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e. L. crinito. lindle;. Li? tanamV] oblong, tlightlr apeeklcd ; tha Uteisl lobce lineu-, bltmt, ncavlr u long m the 
eqnillj dutov \mty ond raotnl one ; Rppendii inocmqiiraoas, temuoalitig % nurow «ha(S7 elentioo. Coluhn loDg, 
tl^tl; luuiy. Pri u rsiy hAiry— Uexioo. Petab jdlow, TS17 unite, mnch trntller than the greenuh Mpftls. 

e. L. onMoCica, Lindley (oJtit MuilUru uom»ti(«, ffoober). Lip ohkiDg, nurowed to the hue, spotless, hsiry 
inride ! the lUeiml lobes orste, ili^tl; cnrrsd, obtose ; the centrml ungoicalste, dilmted at the end ; sppendii very Uige 
2-lobed, oonoTe. Colukm long, outow, hsiry. Pmu nkked— Heiieo I Fein. 

182. OCHNA ATEO-PU&PCaEA. Be 

CandoUe. [aliha Diporidium atro-purpu- 
reiim Wmdl. ; aliat Ochna arborea Bur- 
chell; alias 0. semlata Soc^sieli^ ; aUas 
0. Natalitia Meimer; alias 0. Delagoensis 
EckloK.) A greenhonfe shrub, of §onie 
beanty, from Southern Africa. Belongs to 
the Ochnada. Lately produced its hand- 
some yellow flowers in the Boyal Garden, 
Kew. Said, however, to have been intro- 
duced in 1823. (Pig. 87.) 

A uCiTe of South Africa, eut of the Cspe, as 
&r sa Dalago* Bay, varTiDg in site, in the soli- 
tary or raoeinaae flowers and in the aie and 
notches of the leaves, which are sometiliiea 
sharply serrated, sometiiDes nsariy entire. It 
derives its name from the dried state of the plant, 
when the large pernstent calyxes become purple- 
brown, especially when in fruit. In the living 
plant, the bright yellow flowers with pale yellow- 
green calyx enliven the gre«nhaas« in the month 
of March. 

The bitlory of its hanng at last flowered, after 
tefusiDg to do so for twenty-seven yeais, is tboa 
given by Mr. Smith : — ** Thinking it would be 
benefited by a greater warmth daring winter, 
and having accommodation in the Palm-boose, 
it was placed there last AntniDn. The result was, 
that in April we were agreeably surprised (o mx 
it protdaely covered with iu pretty, sweet-scented 
Bowen. Serentl other plants have flowered 
•imilariy for the first time on being placed in 
a greater degree of beat, which liiows that with 
our long-eondntied low temperature in winter and 
spring, and deficiency of bright sunshine in 
summer (as compared with the Cape), our usual 
greenhouas climate ia not adapted for the perfect 
plants."— AKmiMa^ XagaaiK, L 4SI9. 

183. MoussoNiA ELEQANS. DecoiiTte. A hothouse Gesnerad, with orange and yellow flowers, 
from Guatemala. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 88.) 

Slemsandteaveseoveredwithsoft hain. Learee ovate, oblong, acuminate, oenel-toothed. Umbels three or fonr-flowered. 
Corolla scarlet with a yeDow limb, spotted in lines with purple. Bmng a native of the mountains of GuatenuUa, it will 
flower in the open ground (in Belgium) in summer. 

" The genus Moussonia was established b 1 848 by M. Hegel upon the Oanera dongaia of Giahain, a plant evidently 
allied to, although quite distinct from the speciea here described, as well as from the Peruvian spedes described by Kunth, 
under the name of Ottmria n/hraica in Humboldt and BmpUnd's JVomt gtn. tt ip. Ana. One of us (U. J. Deotuane) 
having cueftilly studied the whole &niily of Ameraonr, the fesnlts of which examination have been partially made pubUc 




development of this and othw slow-growing Cape and New 
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in tbs Sankt Hortieole for lEM8,hM been kble to ctnSnn tbe er«Mi«o of th« genn* io qneMiaB, and to incladvin it three 
•peciM. He thinki he csn also settle tiro synonymi wluch arioe faxD ■ eecond article on Oetneraaa publiibed by 
M. Regel in the Plaro, March 2S, 1619, No. 12. Fire^ the |^>u OMlma Reg., eabOiliabed on the ^cAiiMiKtputaoroiir 
hotboowa is nathiog bat the J)/dixa Dne, preTioiul}' created ; eecoiid, in prnposiDg the name Saiicia for the genus Oloxima 
aa foonded b; I'H^riUer, H. Regel departa &nm the rule of nomenclature which invariabljr attache* a generic name to the 
•pedes wbich flnt served as a type ; to confoim to thia rale the oame of Oloxima abonld be reserred for ffloziMa 
maeuUUa I'HAiL and to its true analogies, whilst QUxciii/ia tpteiuta, coulocciu, and the specie* and varieties analogons to 
Ibem should be dseignated by the DMDe of lAgeria Dne." — Plan det Scrra, l 4B9. 




184. Metbosidbbos bdxuolia. Jllan Oumiingham. (alias M. scandens Fbrtler.) An ever- 
green greenhouse bush from New Zealand, with box-like leaves, and lieads of pale yellowiab-white 
flowers. Belongs to Mjrtleblooms (Myrtaceie), Flowered at Kew in August. {Fig. 89.) 

Bather a pret^ plant, said to be a climber, but not evincing any tendency that way, in cultivatioD. It would seem 
that this and other plants in the damp wooda of New Zealand prodnce, like ivy, roots from the bnuichea, by which they 
acnunble np the trunks of fonst trees. The native name is said to be Aki — that of the English settlers lAgwim vita. 
Young branches hoary. Leaves close set, spreading in four rows, ^ind]long,almost sessile, elliptical or ovato-rotnndate, 
very bhmt, leathery, glossy, rolled back at the edge, dark greoi above, SDmewhat hoai; with minute hairs bencMh, where 
they are also dotted. Prineipal veins about five, the lateral onea from near the baae. Pediuclea very short, 3-flowered 
from the axils of the upper leaves, and thenoe forming a sort of capitate leafy coiymb. CUyi turbinate, slightly haiiy, 
with five obtuse lobe*. Petals elliptical, small, while. Filaments white, four times as long as the erect petals. Anther 
yellow. BoliMical Magatiiu, t. 461G. 
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[Plate 25.J 



THE ACUMINATE ONION. 



(ALLIUM ACUMINATUM.) 



A Hardy Bidb, from California, belonging to the Order of Liltworts. 



Aiinific C^aractfr. 



THB ACUMINATE ONION.— Stem leafy at the ba«e. 
Learee subulate, as long as the scape. Umbels lax ; the 
pedioels much longer than the spathe ; not bnlbiferous. 
Sepals and petals acuminate, erect, recurred at the point, 
the latter much smaller than the former. Filaments 
shorter, entire, free. Ovary and capsule obovato, without 
appendages. 



ALLIUM A CUMIN A TUM.—Cmi\t baai folioso, foUis subu- 
latis scapo »qualibus, umbeM laxA, pedicellis spathi 
multd longioribus baud bulbiferis, sepalis petalisque acumi- 
natis erectis apioe recurvis his mult6 minoribus, filamentis 
brevioribus integris liberie, oyario capsulAque obovatis 
inappendiculatis. 



Allium acuminatum : Hooker^ Flora BoreaH-Amiarieanct, Vol. II. 184, t 1.96. 



^ few bulbs of this charming plant were sent from California to the Horticultural Society by 
Mr. Hartweg, and flowered last spring in the Chiswick Garden, in a greenhouse. It is, however, 
in all probabiKty hardy, if kept in a place dry in winter. 

The name Onion conveys to an EngUsh ear ideas of anything but beauty, for many common 
species are as ugly as plants well can be, and the handsome kinds are almost unknown in gardens. 
Nevertheless, in a genus consisting of nearly a couple of hundred species, many may be found which 
ought to take rank with Hyacinths and Jonquils ; of these Moly and the Magical Onion are well-known 
examples, though uow-a-days confined to curious collections ; and the rare species here figured is 
another, much handsomer than either, and probably the Queen of the family. Its gay flowers, 
almost transparent when colourless, and stained with the richest rose-colour near the points, can 
scarcely be regarded as inferior in beauty to the Guernsey Lily itself, and they are far less fugitive. 

The plant grows about a foot high, with narrow taper rushy leaves, about as long as the scape. 
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The flowers are arranged in loose umbels, or stalks, very much longer than the spathe. The sepals 
are much larger than the petals, and rather broader ; otherwise they are both of the same form and 
colour — sharp-pointed and richly stained with crimson at the point, while the lower half is colourless 
and semi-transparent ; they all cohere near the base. The stamens are inserted a little below the 
middle of the petals, and just above the base of the sepals ; but they are in both cases easily 
detached ; at the base they are united in the smallest possible degree ; the filaments are flat, in no 
degree lobed, awl-shaped from a broad base : those opposite the petals, the longest. The ovary is 
obovate, depressed at the apex, and terminated by a sunken awl-shaped style, 3-celled, with two 
erect ovules in each cell ; the stigma is nearly simple. The capsule is papery, and opens through 
the back of the cells. Seeds thin, black, with a soft skin ; the greater part abortive. 

Were it permitted to suppose that a plant so similar to Onions in most respects could form a 
separate genus, one would be tempted to place this apart, for it wants their smell, and is most 
remarkable for its petals being considerably smaller than the sepals. But no other difference being 
perceptible we must believe it to belong to the group of which Allium roseum forms one. 

At first sight it would seem to differ from the Acuminate Allium described by Sir W. Hooker 
in his Flora Boreali- Americana, in the absence of toothings from the petals, in the smallness of 
those parts, and in stature : being a much larger and more handsome plant than Sir W. Hooker's 
figure represents. We have, however, ascertained, from the examination of authentic specimens, 
that there is no real distinction. In our wild plant from Douglas the petals are smaller than the 
sepals, as in this, and we are unable to detect the toothings above referred to. 
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[Pun 26.] 



THE GAUNTLETTED TACSONIA. 



(TAC80NIA MANICATA.) 



A Greetihottse Creeper from Pebu, belonging to the Order of Passionworts. 



tptMt diameter. 



TBE GAUNTLETTED TACSONIA. — BnMsto entira, 
united at the bMe, downy, longer than the tnbe of the 
calyx. Leares downy on the under ride, smooth on the 
upper, diTided below the middle into 8 serrated lobes. 
lieafBtalks with sereral glanda Stipules roundish, 
toothed in a crested manner. 



TACSONIA JfiiV/CiirJ.— Braeteia intsgrisbasa oonna- 
tis tomentosis calycis tnbo longioribns, foliis snbtns 
tomentoais snpr^ glahris ultra medium 3-fidiB ; lobis 
ondi-oblongis senratifl^ petiolis plurig^duloeis, stipu- 
lis snbrotundis cristato-dentatis. 



Tacsonia manicata : Juuieu in Annaka dn Muahm. VoL YI., t 59, f. 2. 



lllTE believe this species to be unrivalled among climbers, for the brilliant scarlet of its gorgeous 
blossoms. Placed by their side, the red coat of an English soldier becomes dull and pale. It 
is a native of Peru, and probably common there, for many botanical travellers have observed it. 
Humboldt and Bonpland brought some varieties from the city of Loxa ; Hartweg says that it is found 
in hedges near that place; and it forms No. 1294 of Linden's Herbarium, gathered by his collectors 
Funck and ScUim, in the province of Merida, at the elevation of 7000 feet above the sea. 

It forms a rambling climber, with grey 3-lobed leaves and large scarlet flowers, whose tube is 
ahnost concealed by 8 downy bracts, from which circumstance we presume that Jussieu gave it the 
name of the gauntletted (or manicate) ; it must be owned that the tube of the flower may not unaptly 
be compared to an arm thrust into a large loose glove. The coronet consists of two principal rows of 
short violet teeth planted on the green tube of the calyx-lining. 

Upon what precise ground the Tacsonias are separated from the Passionflowers is by no means 
clear. De CandoUe relies upon the former having a very long tube to the calyx and a scaly coronet ; 
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but in this plant the tube is as short as in any Passionflower, and there is nothing peculiar in the 
coronet. Meisner's analysis brings out no more ; and it is impossible to gather any distinction after 
comparing Endlicher's prolix descriptions. Nevertheless, there is something very peculiar in the 
appearance of Tsicsonias, and we trust that in time a real distinctive cliaracter wiH be discovered. 

The species was introduced by the Horticultural Society. Its flowers have been produced 
abundantly in the conservatory of A. F. Slade, Esq., of Chiselhurst, from whom we received specimens 
on the day of the June Exhibition at Chiswick. Upon comparing them with the finest colours there, 
nothing could be found to equal them in brilliancy. Others have been less fortunate ; and it is 
understood that the plant is a bad bloomer. We understand, however, from Mr. Ansell, the gardener 
at Chiselhurst, that it only requires plenty of room, when it soon becomes loaded with flowers. No 
doubt it refuses to produce anything more than leaves when pruned much, as it must be if restricted 
in space. In this respect it behaves exactly like other climbers — ^Bougainvillaea for instance. 
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THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. 



(DENDBOBIUH TBANSPABENB.) 



A Stove Epiphffte from Northern Hindostan, helonffing to the Natural Order of Orohids. 



^ttiMt C^xauttri. 



THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE.— (Trub Dbn. 
DBOBBs). Stems erect, tapering, amooth. Leares ovate- 
lanceolate, acaminate, oblique a the point Flowers in 
pairs or threes. Sepals linear-oblong ; petals broader, 
blunt Lip acute, oblong, downy, with the sides erect and 
rolled inwards. 



DENDROBIUM TRANSPAREN8 ; (Eudkndrobium.) 
CSolibus erectis teretibus glabris, foliis orato-lanoeolatis 
aeuminatis apioe obllquis, floribns 2-3nis, sepalis lineari- 
oblongis, petidis latioribus obtusis, labello acuto oblongo 
pnbescente lateribus Tennis basin erectis inyolutis. 



Dendrobium transparens : Wattiehf Catalogw^ No. 2008 : LindUy, Oenera A Speeiet Orehid,^ p. 79. 



ANE of the most delicate and beautiM of a delicate and beautifol genus. It was first made known 
by Dr. WaUicb, whose collectors found it in Nepal ; and from very imperfect specimens it was 
incorrectly described in the Genera and Species of Orchidaceous plants as a pendulous species, with 
the habit of the Pierard Dendrobe. Secently it has been introduced by Messrs. Yeitch and Co., for 
whom it was collected by Mr. Thomas Lobb at a place called Myrong, on the Qarrow Hills, at an 
elevation of 5300 feet. This Myrong, or Myrung, seems to be a wood abounding in plants; for in 
Griffith's '' Itinerary Notes/' thirty-four species are named as having been uncommon enough to be 
gathered by him, and among them are eleven orchids, of which this Dendrobe was probably his 
No. 1013, growing on rocks and trees ; at least we find it among his Khasija plants. Prom the 
nature of the vegetation associated with it we may infer that it is by no means a tender kind. 

It is readily known among its race by its short erect stems, obliquely emarginate leaves, and 
wide spreading pinkish flowers stained with crimson in the middle of the Up, and as transparent as 
anything vegetable well can be. It flowers most abundantly, and must be regarded as a great 
acquisition. 
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ISl- THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. 



In tliis genus there is found to be so large a number of species, having such widely different 
habits, that Botanists, at an early period of their acquaintance with them, were led to create many 
supposed genera, the distinctions among which are now found to be unreal or unimportant. ITiey, 
however, in some cases, form good sectional divisions, of which a vacant page enables us to present 
the following sketch, along with an enumeration of all the species known to us, and their more 
important synonyms : — 

SECTIONS OF THE GENUS DENDROBIUM. 

Folia equitantia .......«•••*.§!• Aporum BL 

(Macrostomium Bl.) 

Folia terelia . § 2. Strongylt. 

Folia plana, v. O. 

Labellum plumosum, aut pectinatam § 3. Desmotrichum Bl. 

nee plumosum nee pectinatum 

a. Caules elongati undique folios! 

Flores fasciculati § 4. Eiidendrobium. 

(Graatidium BL) 
Flores racemosi 

Petala nana 

LabeUum elongatum, angustam, intus nudum, § 5. Pedilonum BL 

brevius, dilatatum § 6. Stachyobium. 

Petala antennseformia § 7. Oeroto^ium. 

h, Caules elavati apiee tantum folios! § 8. Dendrocorym, 

c, Pseudobulbi tantum aut caules brevissimi § 9. Bolbodium. 

d, Rhizomata tantum . § 10. Bkizobivm, 

§ 1. APORUM. 

This consists of species with erect or prostrate stems; succulent equitant leaves, and 
inconspicuous flowers. It includes the genera Macrostomium and Sarcostoma of Blume, and 
Schismoceras of PresL, which seems to be Aporum Leonis, The following are the species : — 

1. A. micranthum Griffith, 2. A. anceps LincUey. 3. A. Leonis Id. 4. Dendrobium Sarcostoma Id, 5. Macro- 
stomium aloefolium Blume. 6. A. ainnatum Lindley. 7. A« cuspidatum WaUich, 8. A. indiyisam Blume, 9, A. 
lobatum Id, 10. A. incraasatum Id. 11. A. Serra LincUey. 12. A. subteres Chiffiih, 

§ 2. STRONGYLE. 

Here are found all the Dendrobes with tapering or awl-shaped leaves. The section is quite 
analogous to the GeboUetes, among Oncids, as the last was to the equitant division of that genus. 
Several of Blume's OnycAiums must be referred to it. They are generally plants of no beauty. 

13. D. gracild Lindley. 14. D. tenellum Id. 15. D. snbulatum Id. 16. D. teretifolium JZ. Br. 17. D. acerosam 
Lindley. 18. D. Bcbceiiinum Id. 19. D. teres Id. 20. D. crispatum Swartz. 21. D. aciculare Lindley. 22. D. 
junceum Id. 23. D. calamiforme Loddige8. 

$ 3. DESMOTBICHUM. 

With this section we enter upon the mass of the genus, with flat leaves, and more conspicuous 
blossoms. They have erect stems, often more or less distended into pseudobulbs, and are remarkable 
for the end of the lip being broken up into long tufted fringes, or in D, planibulbe, marginal threads. 

24. D. Soopa Lindley. 25. D. criniferum Id, 26. D. comatom Id. 27. D. angulatum Id. (There is another 
species with this name in Eadendrobium.) 28. D. Blumei Id. 29. D. planibulbe Id. 
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§ 4. EUDENDROBIUM. 



The centre of the genus^ rich in species^ among which are several of considerable beauty^ although 
not of the greatest. They have long leafy sterns^ erect or pendulous^ and flowers in lateral pairs or 
rarely in threes, with no trace of the feathery or tufted lip of the last section. Two divisions are 
conveniently made by attending to the form of the hp. 

A. lAp undivided* 

30. D. mmerophjrUam Lindley. 81. D. anomavan Id, 32. D. moniliforme Swartz, 33. D. cseruleBOois Lindley; 
(aliJM 2). WattitJiii). 84. D. nobile Id. 85. D. tortile Id. 86. D. pulcfaellam RojOf. 87. D. DeTomaiium PaxUm. 
38. D. Pienrdi Roxb. 39. D. cretaceum Lindley. 40. D. cuculUtum R. Br. 41. D. EgertonuB Lindl 42. D. meeo- 
clilornm Id. 43. D. crepidatam Id. 44. D. transpftrens WaUick. 45. D. amoBnnm Id. 46. D. maerostachyum 
Lindley. 47. D. gemelliim Id, 48. D. foliosnm A. Brongniart ; (is this a Stachyobimn t or a new genus t or an 
Appendieula 1 ) 49. D. mgosum LindL 50. D. salacoense Id. 51. D. cbrysanthum Wallich. 52. D. Paxtoni Lindl. 
58. D. ochreatum Id. (aliis D. Cambridgeantim PduOcn.) 54. D. aureum Id.; (aliis D. heterocarpum TFoUieA). 55. D. 
candidum WalUeh. 56. D. natans Lindley, 57. D. stuposnm Id. 58. D. connatum Id. 

B. Lip three-lobed. 

59. D. longioomu Xtad^. 60. D. Roekeri Id. 61. D. sangainolentom /i. 62. D. aqueum /d. 63. D.reTolatnm 
Id. 64. D. excisum Id. 65. D. bilobum Id. 66. D. calcaratom Id, 67. D. cmmenatam Swartz, 68. D. angolatnm 
WatUdi, ; (see Desmotrichum No. 27). 69. D. biflonim Swuiz. 70. D. aeuminatiaBimuin Limdley. 71. D. Cunning- 
hamii IcL 72. D. Luzonense Jd, 73. D. tridentiferum Id. 74. D. tetraedre Lindk 



§ 5. PEDILONUM. 

The habit of Eudendrobium, together with flowers in racemes, diminutive petals, and a long 
narrow naked lip, distinguishes this small group, among which the beauty of D. secundum typifies 
that of the remainder. 

75. D. secundum Wtdlu^ 76. D. erosom Lindley. 77. D. hymenophylliim Id, 78. D. Knhlii Id, 79. D. 
Hasseltii Id. 80. D. Reinwardtii Id. 



§ 6. STACHYOBIUM. 

At this point the genus assumes its greatest development, and consequently its most conspicuous 
brilliancy. Yellow is a prevailing colour. The species would merge in PedUonum, if it were not 
for the large full-grown petals, and broad dilated hp, which in some cases runs inwards into a kind 
of sock or pouch. Two divisions are again obtainable here, by observing the differences in the form 
of the lip. 

A. Idp undivided, 

81. D. mutabile Lindley. 82. D. sderophyllum Id. 83. D. triadeninm Id. ; (perhaps these three last are Tarieties 
of each other). 84. D. aduncum Id. 85. D. formomm Roaebvr^ 86. D. rhombeum Lindley. 87. D. fimbriatum 
Hooker. 88. D. polyanthum WalUd^ 89. D. sulcatum Lindley. 90. D. moechatum Wamek ; (alUks D. caleeolus 
Hooker I aliiks D. cuprsum Herbert ; alU^ D. cUvatum WdUieik). 91. D. Dalhousianum PetaeUm. 92. D. calcaratnm 
A. Riith. 93. D. flaTescens Lindley, 94. D. nudum Id. 95. D. anriferum Id, 96. D. ramosum Id, 97. D. 
herbaceum Id. 98. D. japonicum Id. 99. D. caasythoides Id, 

B. Lip three-lobed. 

100. D. Heyneaawn Lindley, 101. D. barbatulum Id, ; (alias D. chlorope, Lindley). 102. D. laneifolium A, Richeard. 
103. D. bicameratnm Lindley. 104. D. elongatnm A. Oimn. 105. D. bicolor Lindley. 106. D. catenatum Id. 
107. D. denudans Don. 108. D. alpestre Royle. 109. D. euspidatnm Lindley. 110. D. breyiflorum Id, 
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§ 7. CERATOBIUM. 

A remarkable form of the genus, with tall erect stems, flat leaves, and long racemes of flowers, 
conspicuous for the long narrow antennae-like petals. 

1 1 1 . D. Mirbelianum Oaudich. 1 1 2. D. veratrifolium Lindley. 1 1 3. D. mAcranthum A . Richard, 1 1 4. D. antennatum 
Lindley, 115. D. tauriuum Id. 116. D. imdalatum R. Br, ; (alii^ D. discolor LindUy), 117. D. affine Lindley. 

§ 8. DENDROCORYNE. 

From this point the development of the genus diminishes. The stem is contracted at the base, 
and club-shaped, with leaves at only the extreme end, as in the § Spatkium among Epidendrums ; 
the flowers are as in EudendroUum and StackyoUum, The inflorescence may be made to constitute 
sectional difierences. 

A. Injhretcence terminal, (Chiefly AustraliaD.) 

118. D. speciosum Smith, 119. D. canaliculatum R, Br. 120. D. SBmalum R. Br, 121. D. KiDgianom BidvfiU, 

122. D. Veitchianum Lindley. 123. D. tetragonum Cunningham, 124. D. Macnei Lindley, 125. D. longicolle 

Lindley. 

B. If^/loreMcence lateral, 

126. D. chryaotoxam Lindley. 127. D. Griffithianum Id. 128. D. aggregatum Roxi)>urgh, 129. D. compressum 
Lindley, 130. D. densiflomm WalUch, 13tl. D. PalpebrsB Lindley. 



I § 9. BOLBODIUM. 

1 1 

1 1 In lieu of true stems these species are furnished with pseudobulbs, sitting on a prostrate rhizome. 

1 1 With the exception of D. Jenkinni they are all obscure plants of no horticultural value. 

[ 1 

> I A. Lip vmdivided, 

132. D. Jenkinsii WalUch. 133. D. braccatum Lindley, 134. D. muscicola Id, 135. D. pygmseum Id. 136. D. 
subacaule JZeinvare^^. 137! D. tricospe ZMu/2e^. 1381 D. plicatile /</. 139) D. lamellatum Id. 1401 D. paaUum M 
141 ! D. triflorum Id, 142. D. appendiculatum Id, 

B. Lip three-lobed. 

143. D. extinctorium Ltfl(2^. 144. D.microholhon A, Ri^rd. 145! V. angaaHSoUxim Lindley, 146 ID. coiiTezam 
Id. 147 1 D. grandiflorum Id, 148 1 D. cymbidioides Id, 149 ! D. elongatum Id, 150 ! D. geminatom Id, 

§ 10. RHIZOBIUM. 

Obscure species, with nothing more than a creeping rhizome, bearing solitary coriaceous leaves. 

151. D. lingnseforme 5ioartz. 152. D. cucmnerinam W, Macleofy. 153. D. pagioniforme il. (^^mfitfi^Aom. 154. D. 
rigidum R. Br, 

In addition to these, about a dozen other supposed species are to be found in books, but they are 
so little known as to be unworthy enumeration in this sketch. D, amplum of Wallich, along with 
some spurious Bolbophylls, forms a new genus called Sarcopodium, of which some notice will be 
taken hereafter. 
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185. FoLYOOMTH cusFiDATOU. SUboid and Zuecarini. A toll hardy handsome broad-leaved 
herbaceous plant from Japan. Flowers green, inconspicuooB. Belongs to the Order of Buckwheats 
{Pofyffoaacea). Introduced by the Horticultural Society about the year 1825. (Fig, 90.) 

Ws tmiaUle the foUowiDg acconnt of tbU pUnt from Profewar Hoireo'i ■Uttement in the AnnaUi de Oand, vol. ▼. 
p. 461 : " Rhizome herbkceooi, Mem atraight, branctuDg, flexible, BDOoth, round, hoUow, apotled with purple. Leaves 
■talked, truncated or r«HiliiHar at the bue, acareely nbeordate, broadly aval, bordered will) red or with a tnnsparent 
edge, niapidale, imooth on both eidea, slightlj rough od the under aide along the nerves. Stipules obliquely truncate, 
snooth, nalied at the edge, few-nerved, purple, Anally becoming lorn, decidnoui. Paiii«lia axillary, divarieatingly 
branched ; rachia flenble ; brancbeB slender, acnrfy haired ; braeta ochreiform, obliquely cuspidate-trunc&te ; flower* 
in twos or threes, pedicels Sliform, coloured, articulated, ahorter thao the tube of the perianth ; Mamena S, filunenia 
petalnd, subulate, ovary triquetrons, styles 3 divaricaUng, acheoium elliptiaU, triquetrous with a S-winged perianth, 
wings obcordate, opening longitudinally at the sutures. 
Profeamt De Triese deelarea that this is undMbtedly 
nuv of tlip [irtlCieBt irecied of Pnl-ig'invia known, ll 
nae iulroduued from Js[<aii by M. \isa SlBbold. The 
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dem ii aomaliiiiM 10 feat high and tlirom oat nnmeroaa UtenI off-iboota; tbsred ilBrasMid bimndie* diatiiigauh it 
immediMelj. The muU but nonieroiiaBowen Me greeiuBh yellow and ue bome on reddish pe^c«l>. A mu* of thi« plant 
prodnoee a fine effect in gardeoa. It cornea np in Ha; and ita atom diea in October. The root lire* through the winter 
without either care or ooTering. It prefera a light •oil. It eaa bear the hardeat froata. H. de Vrieee haa publiahed an 
eioellent dnwing aa well aa an analjni of it ; he mya it 
ia only to be foond at preaant in M. Von Siabold'i garden 
at Leyden. H. Von. Siebold daclarea that tfaia plant ia 
Tely fit for fixing looaa aand, and it would be both interest- 
ing and aaefn] to see what it ia good for in Ibia Rapeet, 
eepedallf aa M. Von Siebold haa seen it employed for the 
purpose tbroogfaont Ja{>an." 

Althoogb onlmowD to botanista this plant has been cot- 
UTated in the garden of the Hortieiiltnral Society for a 
qoarter of a oantnty. It oiiginall; ame bam China aa 
Hoattnynia cordat* ; and for many yean grew in ao arti- 
ficial swamp, where it fonned a veij handaome bush during 
the """""-I It haa since been fomtd to thrive perfectly in 
dry garden groond. During the period of ita cultivation it 
haa only flowered onee,*nd thai imperfectly. From a qieei- 
mea at that time preeerred the annexed cut haa been pre- 
pared. Where very handaome tDaaaire foliage ia demred 
during smnnMr only, thia plant ia of the greateat tsIdb, as 
for instance in forming rafudly a temporary acreen, or in 
""Wng a baek ground to gaudy flowers with bad foliage. 
Bat aa it dies to the ground wiUi the fint &oat it makes a 
gap which may be unsightly. We should not hare thought 
that it would ran by the root sufficiently to bold together 
blowing sand, iu the manner suggeated by Dr. V. Siebold. 

186. Calochobtds pallidus. SchuUea. A 
tender bulbous plant from Mexico, belonging to the Lilyvorts. Flowers 
dirty brown, with a deep triangalar spot at the base of each petal. 
(Fig. 91.) 

A dwarf graaay-IeaTCd plant, with long looee few-Hawered umbels of dirty pale 
brown flowen. Neither sepala nor petals have any gland or depression in tlio 
middle. The sepala are ahorter than the petals, firmer, without any hairs. The 
petals areoboTate, tApering to the base, rounded at the point, covered on the middle 
with a beard of hain and fringed at the edge. Annola dt Omd, t. 2,1h. 

187. Calanthb Masdca. JAndUy. A beautiful ttrreatrial Orcliid. 
with purple flowers. Native of varioos parts of Initia. Int roiliiced 
prior to 1843. 

Native of India ; a c cording to Dr. Undley, of " Nepal, Bengal, Ceylon, and probably Java." 
in 1842 with Meeers. Rollison, at Tooting, bat, Ifaongh a handaome and really string plant, it had never been 
figured. Our fine tuft of the plant at Kew, which blosaomed in July and August, was derived from Hr. Qowea' 
ooileetions. 

Leaves latje, heHiaceoua, oblong-lanceolate, tapering below, acuminated, plwted and striated. Scape erect, a foot and 
a half hi^, generally shorter than the leaves, terete, glabrous, terminated by a maoy-BowerBd raceme with handsome purple 
flowers. Bracts huge, subulato-lanceolate, membranaceous : the upper onea coloured. Sepals and petals nmilar, oblong, 
acuminate, spreading. Lip three-parted, deep purple : lateral lobes linear oblong, snbfalcale, intermediate one broadly sub- 
cnneate : the baae of the lip below extends into a very long narrow spur, furrowed on one tide and bifid at the 
pi^t : the baae of the lip above on the disc bears a five-creeted tubercle, the crests tnnsvendy furrowed. This 
being an East Indian terrestrial Omhid, requires to be grown in a moist tropical atove. It thrives in turfy peat 
containing a small portion of loam. On account of ita soft fleahy roola adhering to the sides of the pot, it is deairaUe 
to uas a shallow wide-mouthed pot, in order to avoid t««ring the roots by frequent shilUnga. bi summer it may be 
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freelj mterad, bnt the pot moat be well dnined, ao H to ftDow tbe water to pan off freely. Shading n 
dnring bright •nmhina. In winter it iboold be placed in a driv atanaqdwre, and capedal care mnM be tk 
water be allowed to lodge in tbe folds of dte 70014 karea. — Bol. Mag., 
t.4MI. 

Sir W. Booker ia miataken in aajing that it had not been pre- 
Tionalj figured. An excellent repreeen tat ioti of it waa given in the 
Botanical Register for 1844, t. 37, where will be found the following 



' From the other parole apedea allied to it, thia ia readilj' known by 
the learea «a weU aa by the flowera. C. vtnioaU^ baa leaTee smooth 
on both tides i C purpitrta downy on both aides, eapecially beneath ; 
while thia haa down only on the under aide. O, vtrtieolor baa white 
sepals and petals ; C.piurpufrta, and thia, pniple onea. While, howaTer, 
C. ffirptirta agrees in die ooloor of ila flowers, ita lip ia allogether 
difleKDt, being very narrow, with the latent lobea qnlte round. 

" C. Mattua ahonld be potted in tor^ heath-mould, nuxed with a 
bw piecea of potsherds. Id amnmer it ahonld receiTe an ample anpply 
of water at its roots ; and where it can be avuded, little should be 
aUowed to fall on ita IcaTea, otherwiae tbe young shoots will damp off. 
It enjoys a humid atmosphere and a high temperature ; but aa the 
leavea are Teiy delicate, they will aoon become scorched if shading ia 
not carefully atleoded to. In winter little water will be required ; 
tim it is neceaaaiy to keep the acnl damp enough to preeerre the bolba 
(Tom ahrivelling. This ia one of the most difBcolt of Orehidaeeona 
plants to grow well." 



188. Sttlididh sAXiFRAGOiDBa. lAndUy. A beauti- 
fiil little greenhouse herbaceoiiB plant, with lemon-coloored 
flowers. Belongs to the order of Styleworts. Native of 
Swan Biver. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 



Thia charming greenhonae plant, raiaed from aeeda from dte Swan 
RiTcr Settlement, waa sent by Heaars. Veitch and Sons of Elxeter to 
the May ExhibitioD of the Horticoltonl Society for 1850, under the 
name of S. eiUatm^ That plant, howeyer, ia a very different though 
neariy allied spedea, with the panicle compound, and, as well as the 
scaly scape, clothed with long patent hain, tipped with dark-coloured 
Tiadd glanda, and with flowera not half the size of the preaent one. 
Root pn^nnial, dividing at the erown so as to bear colons roaettea of 
denaely imbricated, apreading, linear learea, slightly incurred, yellow, 
grecm tinged with porple, tapering at the bsae, acnte at the point, and 
there beuing a long hur w bri^ ; the margina eapecially roughly 
fringed. Scapce one or toore ttvm tbe centre of eadi roaetle, a span 
or more high, quite amooth (except shore), and then, and upon the 
flower4talks and OTaty, calyx and ontside of the corolla, are copious, 
short, glandular hairs. Flawer-alalka with two glandolar, oblong, red 
braela above the nuddle. Oraiy oblong, green, crowned with the 
oblong red lobea of the calyx. Corolla large (for the aize of the plant), 

Aa regards their habit and plaeea of growth, Slyleworta may be 
compared to species of sctcibI Biitiah genera ; anch aa Statiet, 
JoBVnt, Phyleitma, Plamtago, Samoitit, and even Dretera. This spe- 
dea is a native of Swan River, sod mnst be treated aa a greenhonae 
plant ; it reqnirea no more artificial heat than is neceaaary to protect 
it from frost, and like many other small plants, it will thrive beat when 
kept in a cool pit or frame ; but care must be taken that it does not 
(ofbr from damp in winter. IJght peat toil ia (bond to suit it —Bot. Mag., t 4529. 
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189. GoKDONiA JAVAMCA. Hookcr. A teo-llke stove plant froiD JsTB. Belongs to the Natural 
Order of Theads. Flowers white, in the autumn. Introduced by Messrs. RoUison. (Pig. 93, a. 
represents the calyx, style, and stigma.) 

Oar GardeD ii indebted to M»Kn. RoUison, of Tooting, for the plant of which a apecimen is here figured. It waa 
discovered \iy their collector in Java, probably in the moantaina ; and haa much the general hatnt of Thta or CatKeSia, 
when its bloMonu appear, in August and September. Our pUnt is about two feet high, branched, and generally glabroos. 
Branches terete. Leaves alternate, eUiptinl-Unceolate, coriaceoui, OTergreen, acuminated, entire, below tipering into 
a short peUole. Peduncles aotilary, axillar]', lingle-flowered, from the baae of moat of the upper leaves, and afaorter than 
the leaves, erect, bearing two or three deciduoua, spsthnlate, green bncteu belov the calyx. Calys of five very concave 
rotundalo^Uiptical, erect, slightly hairy sepala Petals five, obovate, vliite, apreadiog, obliquely twisted. Stamena veiy 



Ovary globoae, obscurely flv^-lobed, nve.eelled, hury. Style 
rounded, somewhat leafy, rays or lobes, the centre umbilicat^. Fruit the sile 
of a large garden-pea, globose, depressed at the I'lji. Ti^lf fiT'^-T^iKril, woody. 
Not being aware of its locality, we have treated it n- in 

from the nature of many of its allies, we may be i ^ ' 1 1 r i 1 1 1 .i 

from an elevated and temperate region, and if >o, it wnuM {irdlmlilv eui'L'i'ei 
warm greenhooae. It grows readily in loam and peat or lonf -mould, and is 
increased by cuttings Bol. Mag., t. 4539. 



columnar. Stigmn peltate, of Bw laife. 



tnd PerrotM. 

hothouse. Flower; 



190. NyupH£a uickantha. GuiUani 
"Water -LUy from the Gambia, requiring 
showy, white. Introduced by the Earl 
of Derby. 

This very pretty Water-Uly waa commn- 
nicated from the Tropical Aqnarium of E. 
SilveMer, Es(|., the succeasfol coltivator of 
Nymphaaem U North Kali, Choriey, Lan- 
cashire, in August, 1S50. It waa received 
by him from Chataworth, but it appeara to 
have been imported by Lord Derby, frtnn the 
River Gamtua. The long acuminated points 
of the lotves, and the viviparous axila of 
the lobea, are ita most striking characler ; 
and in Ibeae two important particulars, aa 
well OS in some otben, this specie* agrees 
with a Senegambian one to which I have 
referred it, viz., the f/, mKrantia of Guille- 
min and Perrottet. If it does not coincide in 
all points — such as the nnmber of stigmatic 
rays — it must be remembered that aquatic 
plants are very variable, and we must not lay 
too much stress on differences of that Idnd. 
It is true the authors describe the flowen as 
blue, or pale blue, but native authentic spe- 
cimens in my herbarium appear to be white. 
The leaf-staliu and flower-atallu both appear 
to be much lengthened (influenced, probably, 
by the depth of water in which they have 
grown),tinged*rilhred,taper,smDoth. Leaves 
also quite onoolb, elliptic, round in outline. 
partly entire, partly irregularly toothed, the 
lower portion cut into two deep, much acu- 
minated, moderately spreading lobes, at the 
re-entering angle of which, aa it were from 
the top of the petiole.gemmB, or little bulbs, 
appear and develope themselves into young pUnta 1 The underside of the 




leaf is pale gmn, tinged with pale purplish- 
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brown Hid ndaiitelj dotted. FloweramuIlerllunotiFOMnDioii White 
Wkter-Li] J, the (ize of ff. ikltata. Calf i of foor sepals, pale jretloo- 
green, and tlw Dnmennis while or whitish petals are lanceolate and 
Tei7 acute, not giadaalljr passing into stamemi, though the outer 
atamena are more petaloid than the inner ones. Stigma in onr plant 
with eleven iacnrred oblose yellow njs. This Waler-Ijly, being a 
native of WeMern A&ica, requires to be grown inawannetOTe. It is 
remarkahle from the circomstaiice of its prodncing a Tiviparona bnd 
Bt the ^u* of the leaf on the opper surfsoe, which bnd nllimatelf 
beeomea a aeparale plants— £a<. Mag., t. 4S35. 

191. CoccoLOBA MACEOPHyLiA. Da/ontainei. A 
noble simple stemmed erect tree, with large leathery leaves 
and straight spikes of crimson flowers. Belongs to the Bnck- 
wheat Order {Polggonacea). Native of South America P 
Introdaced hj the Bojal Botanic Garden, Kew. (]<^g. 94.) 
One of the moat Mriking plants which has flowered in the great 
store of the Royal Oardena daring the year 1B60, is that here repre- 
Boitecl, of which plants were long nnee received from Paris, under the 
name of OoeeoMxt nuKnipAyUa of Deafontainea. The name la far from 
^propriale, for the leavea yield greatly in size to the C. pubeKtnt, the 
latter being three or four tiroes the siie of the present. Our jjant, 
however, eqnab thepnAeKnuin height (onr largest plant being twenty- 
three feet higb) : it tapers gracefolly upwards, is leafy all the way 
ap, and terminated at the top by a dense compact thick dnb^haped 
raceme of flowsn, of which the nicfals, pedicels, and flowen are of the 
richest scarlet This rsceme continued in great beauty for two months, 
and when looked down npon from the galleiy above, backed as it was 
by dark-green foliage, it presented a beantifnl object The drawing 
was made in July. A plant, with vmple or scarcely divided, fiuTowed 
erect stems, twenty to thirty feet high ; leafy &om below to the top. 
Leaves alternate, distant, dark green, a foot or more long, boiuontally 
spreading, cordate-ovate, half-stem-claeping, sessile, acute or aeumi- 
nate, strongly nerved, wrinkled and reticulated, rather blistered. 
Racane terminal, subseaule, erect, two or more feet long, the Sowers 
so nnmerona and dense that they appear to form a compact cylindrical 
spike ; every part of a rich scarlet colour, save the stigmas, which are 
yellow. Tube of the calyi fonnel-shaped ; limb cut into 4 — 6 rounded 
concave lobes. Stamens 8 — -12, monadelphons below. Ovary tri- 
qnetrons, red. S^lee S. Stigmas capitate. Fridt berried, red. The 
genera CaeeoixAa, TViploru, and Podoplera are the tropical representa- 
tives of the Ordw Pelygonaeea, and may be viewed as examples of 
the genera £ham, Rimux, and Palygomim, taking the form of ta«es 
orshmbs. They are natives of the West Indies and Dopical America, 
and often attain a conuderable height. They 
generally have large entire coriaoeons leavea, and 
bear spikes or racemes of flowers, succeeded by 
bunches of berry-like fruit, which, as many of the 
species inhabit tho shores, have given rise to the 
Elnglish name, " sea.nde gT^>es." The present spe- 
cies appears to be a taU-growing bee : our plant ia 
now ten (Qn. twenty-three : see the eariy part of 
this paragnph) feet high, and with its broad stiff 
leaves and long erect S{nke of red flowen, has a 
very striking appsarance. It requires to bs kept 
in the stove, grows freely m hgbt loam, and may be 
increased by cattings treated in the usual way for 
tropin^ plants of like nature. — Bat. Mag., t 4S36. 
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192. Abhynchium labrosum. An inconspicuous stove epiphyte^ with small brown and yellow 
flowers. Introduced by Geo. Cornwall Legh, Esq., M.P. Flowered in October with Sir FhUip 
de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. Native of Tropical Asia. 

Arhtnchium. Epiphytom ; foliis dlstichiB, coriaceiB. Sepala et petala explanato, libera, bui seqnaluL Labettum 
seflBile calcaratnm aBoendens camosmn, caleare vacao, laminA indiTisB. Cokmna nana, teres, bui hand pioducta, stigmftie 
circulari. AfUhera sabrotunda, 2-lociilariB,membnuiacea, depreflsa. PoUima A, geminata, SBqualia ; eaudicoU eabolatay 
glandnlA triangalari membranaceA semilibeHL RotteUvm truncatum. 

A, labrotum, Labellnm camosum, bui concaTom bianricnlatum, caleare ascendente obtiiso Tacno reeorvo, ore ineruaafto 
fer^ claoso ; laminA ]ate& camoeA cra8siflsini& mgosA oyali, horizontaliter fiaai, ealcaris conTexitati adnatA. 

For a couple of flowers of this curious little orchid, we are indebted to Sir Philip Egerton, with whom it flowered in 
the middle of October. It was purchased two or three years since, by Mr. Cornwall Legh, at one of Stevens's sales of 
East Indian Orchids ; but nothing further is known of its history. It is described as a plant with the habit of a small 
YandayOr ofa Sarcochile. The flowers are about an inch in diameter, placed at equal distances on a raceme. The 
fragment before us bore 4, about half^m-inch apart The sepals and petals are narrow, blunt, leathery, purplish brown, 
spotted with dull yellow ; the second smaller than the first The lip is a hollow curved blunt horn, rising from the base 
of the column with its convexity upwards ; on the convexity lies a flat yellow wrinkled fleshy tongue, which seems as if 
it consisted of two layers; at the base the lip is concave, and has on either side a short truncated ear, with which it clips 
the column. The column is taper, short, straight, with a nearly circular stigma. 

No known genus can receive this singular plant, unless it is thrown into the crowd of Saocolabes, among which, 
however, it would scarcely be sought ; for its thick fleshy lip is very different from the thin membrane found in that 
genus. Moreover it is essentially distinguished by its ^tel not being extended into a long beak, as is the case in all 
genuine Saccolabes and Sarcanths. As for Sarcochilus, which it is said to resemble, that genus is quite different in the 
long narrow foot on which the lip is placed, as well as in the nature of the lip itself. 

« 

193. PiTCAiENiA Jacksoni. Roohet. A very handsome stove Bromeliad, with scarlet flowers. 
Native of Guatemala. Introduced by Mr. Jackson of Kingston. 

This very handsome Pitcaimia was flowered by Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, who imported it in a very young state, 
among tufts of Orchideous plants from Guatemala. Its nearest affinity is probably with P, bromeluifolia. Leaves 
a foot and more long, subulato-ensiform, striated, attenuated above and below, upper half only spinuloso-serrated, the 
rest entire, above dark green and naked, below clothed with a whitish floccose or pulverulent substance. Scape leafy 
below, pulverulent, bearing an erect raceme of handsome scarlet flowers. Pedicels bracteated, standing out almost 
horizontally, and, as well as the calyx, pulverulent Calyx of three, imbricated, erect sepals, about three quarters of an 
inch long, red with a yeUowish margin. Corolla scarlet, nearly three inches long, curved. Tropical America and the 
West Indian islands are the native places of the genus PUcaimia, They generally inhabit dry places, where there is 
little or no soil They increase by suckers, and ultimately become dense csespitoee tufts, sometimes found growing on 
trees. They appear able to bear a great degree of heat and drought, but in a state of cultivation they impix)ve in 
appearance by allowing them a due share of moisture. This pretty species has flowered in the Orchid-house, under the 
influence of a moist and warm atmosphere, in which it appears to thrive. A soil composed of light loam and peat suits it 
It is increased by taking off the young suckers, which root freely without the aid of a bell-glass. — Bot, Mag, 
t 4540. 

194. BooiEBA AMOSNA. Planchofi, {aliia Bondeletia thyrsoidea of G^dens.) A hothouse 
shrub, with clusters of rose-coloured flowers. Native of Guatemala. Belongs to the Cinchonads. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Kg. 95.) 

This, and another species resembling it, appears occasionally from among the earth and rubbish hanging to the Orchids 
imported from Guatemala. They resemble Viburnums, and more especially Laurustines, but with red or rose-coloured 
flowers. That now flgured is common under the name of Rondeletia thyrsoidea, and is a species of considerable 
beauty. All the parts are covered with soft hairs. The leaves are oblong, rather the broadest at the base, neariy 
sessile, with large ovate intermediate stipules. The flowers, of a bright rose a little mixed with yellow at the throat, 
are in very short compact roundish cymes terminating the young branches. The lobes of the calyx are five, obtuse, 
short ; the corolla is sal^er-Bhaped with its five flat lobes oblong and emarginate, while the tube is slightly enlarged 
upwards. M. Planchon makes the following remarks upon the genus in the Fhrt det SerreSf t. 442. 

<< By a great good fortune we are able to create at least two well defined genera from the chaos of different species 
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thrown together mider the name oF SamUUlia, Mid to mBke ont ot these geoen known bjr four new spedsi, kII oma- 
mentkl, all reoently introdoeed Into oar hothonees ; to tSx, in ahoR, to channing ahnibB the lUDie of the moat active 
promoter of agriculture and horticnltnre in Belgium." (U. Cb»rlea Rogier, Minister of the Interior in the Belgian 
CalMuet) 

" The four spedee of Sogiira, of which we speak, itUubitaotB of the template regions of Guatemala where LycaiU 
SUwxrt is found in its glory, have jnst produced, in H. Tan Hoatte'a bouses, their corjrmba of pretty pink flowera, the 
UnUi of which, spreading like a star, endoeea a tuft of golden hain by which their tfatvat ia cloeed. liieir want of siie 

and brilliancy is (lompenMted by the 
time which they last, (heir agreeable 
Uiuugli sJi^'iii odour, thdr profuHon, and 
ilglicBte CDlnur. All four speciee are 
much alike, tlieir differences being such 
as none bui a botanist can appreciate. 
Tlicir ;^Dml appearanne, their foliage, 
their stipuli'i'. ttieir infloreacence, are all 
y Torm a perfectly natural 
genua, spprcncliing Sondelttia, but dis- 
tinguished from it by the absence of the 
prominent ring in the throat of the 
.1 this H. Tan Houtte adds 
the following remarks upon their cultim- 

The Il'tiienu, like the splendid 
epiphyte Ls'i'i'l Skitmtri which their 
branches pariiapa 
su[^KiTt, iohalut the 
high, and oonse- 
quenlly tenpeoMe 
regions of Gnate- 
They grow 




If 



in 
elimate in the open 



contented with 
eold 

cnltivated in a hot- 
bouse their period of flowering is hastened, ss it may be also by other means. The soil they prefer is a Ngbt miKtnre of 
peat or leaf-moold and a little sand. They should be frequently watered. They may be propagated by cuttings, 
tuider a bell-glass, in a moist atmoaphen and on a warm bottom." 

The four gpecias which M. Planchon enumeratea are Jt amana, Mrmahma, Soeilii, and titgaiu : they seem to differ 
in Tory slight eirc nm stances. In the same work this anlhor proposes a genus, also cut off Rondetetia, for which he 
offers the name of An^mAryx, and to which be refer* the RondeletiM huddlaoida, Im^lora, and r^ifacn of Beotbam 
with the dttculor of Uamboldt and some otheia. 

195. PoTENTiLLA OCHKEATA. Lindlty. A hardy shrub with yellow flowers, belonging t<i the 
Bosewortfi. Native of the Himalayas. Flowera in September. Introduced to the Botanic Garden, 
Glasnevin, by Major Madden. (Fig. 96.) 

This my curious and handsome plant bears ■ near rel&tiDn to the Shrubby Poleotil, so well known in Gardens, tt 
waa found in Sirmore by Capt. Gerard ; and we have a wild specimen iram Dr. Royle, from some other part of the 
Himatayaa. It forms a dwarf hairy buah, with weak spreading brown branches. The leaves are between pinnato and 
digitate, ihort-staUced, with membranous dilated brown stipules as long as the stalks ; the leaflets vary in number from 
five to nine, are grey, oblong, rolled back at the edge, and much wrinkled, whitish and hairy on the underside ; the 
uppermost pair are decurrent at the base, the others taper to the point of insertion ; some are usually two-lobed. The 
flowers are terminal, nearly sessile in the garden specimen, but conspicuously stalked io those found by Capt Gerard. 
There are Ave bnusle external to the calyx, linear-lanceolate, very hairy, with a distinct red scabrous keel ; the sepals are 
of the same length, triangukr, yellow inside ; the petals nearly circular, firm and bright yellow. 
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When Brat ncvind from ibc Bunmk Guiltn, GbsDcrin, it w 
tb« IVhmlF Pomtil, thu il vu miMairo lor munt nrieiT at tbe Boib Potonia (P. arbmamla Don ; afiia F. rigidm 
Wsllidil ; for the wUJ ipninMiia of tke ipews lure tbj dsro* Iotc*, «luie siifa iaof bain, aod > iiiia« iI^hIs 
nuiuwT of eniinh. A mora cmnful FianiiDMioo, bonnr, «how> tlut thii b mD j a men ^udia itete of dte OciiKat* 
Tbe Bu?li I'oieiiul is a plui of ludra Ti^orooa cn>wdk, wiifa bright fneo, ihU rrrj foUafc i llw ItaflrM in tkreea, or at 
■hv* in GnB,aikd b t tm iwmm wrinkM oa Ibr Dndor «de ; in Soircrt an, nranonr, «adi faraahnl wilh (CB Incta, eitbcr 
wbtvlT Hfnnlr. or {•niali* Bmml in pain, a drnmulaocw bj wfairh ii is imiiHiliaiclj HaimpaAtiim from all Ae (arms 
of ibr ■^hrebh; i'.)((fiiil \^P. /r^um). It is Mva figured IB Walbdi'i PtanM (liblka . bat vrrj D d^ned bj 

Tb* f-Lowin tbon danclen will icri* to distii^iiiik tlw bvlj &gli c u » PotcniiK wkieb (ora a 107 peculiar 



• pLowtn 

. TbrSbnibtTrobrtiiil ^j>..'rMKHBU:alw/>.<W!uJ« 

ibr srfab. Leaflets Stv, bnar-honaiatr. 



^ Tbr Hdsb pMvoal yP. •H'Um D. Doq ; a&M P. mf>iitiuit Id.; thm P. ri/«U Walikh). Bnc* "".l^ l™C*^ ^ 

3. Tbr OcfaRW* PmmidI {P. virtais LiBlfej ia WaUxli'a C>nk«i>e\. Brack tn, ra^ as ^ keel, tbe kogtli of 
ilw arfiak. LKafieta otioag. Sit M bidf, Mth vriniM btntaik. 



• Fio»i 



4. Tbe SalM of Putronl yP. .Si.V*.m S«fti.) J 
^ Tb> UlaWov Powstil i,P- yu.'^a Lo>U%wV 
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When Ant received from the Boi&nia Garden, GluDevin, it wu renurked to b« ao mudi atouier in all its parta tbwi 
the Ochreats Potentil, that it waa niistakeQ for Boine variety ot the Buah Fotealil (i*. arbtttctUa Don ; alili P. rigida 
Wallicb) ; for the wild specimena of the ipeciea have ver; narrow leavei, white with Umg luurs, and a more ilendar 
manner ofjpvwth. A more i:arefiil examination, boweTer, shows that this is really a mere garden state of the Ochreate. 
The Biuh Polentil ia a plant of more Tigorooa growth, with bright green, not grey foliage ; the leaflet! in threes, or at 
most in fives, and by no meane wrinkled on the under ode ; its flowers are, moreover, each famished with ten bntcts, either 
wholly separate, or partially united in paire, a circumstance by which it is immediately distingoiahable from all the forms 
of the Shrubby Fotentii (P. /ntftouu). It is well figured in Walliefa's Planln Asiaticw ; but very ill deBued by 
Lehmann. 

The following short eharaetera will serve to i^i«t.ingni«h the truly fruldcoae Potentila, which form a very peculiar 
section of that great genus : — 

* Flow IBS Yellow. 

1 . The Slirubby Potentil (/>. fruticoia L. ; aliis P. jloribunda Purah), Bracts five, narrow, smooth on the keel, longer than 

the sepals. Leaflets five, linear-lanceolate. 

2. The Bnah PotentU (P. arbutcula D. Don ; aUb P. ntpaUjua Id.j ahM P. rigida WaUich). Bracts ten, the leagib of 

the sepals. 

3. The Ochreate PotentU (^P. oAreata Lindley in Wsllieh'i Catalogue). Bracts five, nmgh on the keel, the length of 

the sepals. Leaflets oblong, five to nine, much wrinkled beneath. 

• • Flowebs Whits. 

1. The Sales of Potentil {P, SaUtotrii Sleph.) An erect bush. Leaves hoary beneath, serrated at the edge. 
&. The Glabrous Potentil (P. gUd>ra Loddiges). A half trailing bush. Leaves smooth, entire at the edge. 




[Platb 28.] 



THE GILLIES POINCIANA. 



(POINCIANA GILLIE8II.) 



A naif-hardy Shrub, of great beauty, from Chili, belonging to the Order of Leouhinous Plants. 



tptti&c C^xauUr. 



THE OILLIES POINCIANA.— Unwrned. Leaves bipin- 
nate ; leaflets in about twelve rows on a side, oblong. 
Rachis, bracts, &c., covered with a coarse brown glandular 
coating. Sepals fringed with hairs and glands, dis- 
articulating at the base, closely covered when young by 
bracts of the same nature. Petals erect Stamens very 
long, red. 



POINCIANA OILLIESI/. — lnermiM, foliis bipmnatis, 
foliolis utrinque seriebus 12 oblongis, rachi bracteisque 
glandulosis, sepalis fimbriatis ciliatis et glanduloais basi 
articulatis, bracteis oonformibus densd imbricatis, petalis 
ereetis, staminibus longissimis declinatis sanguineis. 



Poinciana Gilliesii Hooker, Bot. MisedU t 129, Bu. Mag, t 4006 ; atihi Erythrostemon Gilliesii Linky Elotzick, and Otto, 
IconetpUuUanmf 1 39 ; aliai Caesalpinia Gilliesii WaUich ; aU^ ** Cess, macrantha DdiU Ind. Sem, JHonap. 1838, p. .** 



j^LTHOUOH this fine plant is not absolutely new^ yet it is so very little known as to deserve being 
once more brought before the public by means of a coloured figure. According to Dr. Gillies^ its 
discoverer in Mendoza, an arid province of the republic of Chili, it is '' called by the natives Mai 
de Of OS, and is very abundant in the cultivated parts of the province, where it has the benefit of the 
water used in irrigation, seeming to be incapable of living on the dry arid lands, which are not 
under cultivation. Along the southern frontier of the province of Mendoza, between the rivers 
Diamante and Atuel, it is found abundantly with other shrubs in sheltered situations ; also among 
thickets along the western side of the Bio Quarto, near the western boimdary of the Pampas ; those 
plants to be found growing in Buenos Ayres owing their origin to seeds sent from Mendoza. 
They do not ascend farther than to the foot of the mountains, neither are any traces of them to be 
seen in the province of San Juan, which follows Mendoza to the north, along the foot of the 
Cordillera of the Andes. The flowers have a sickly disagreeable smell, and are supposed by the 
common people to be injurious to the sight. Hence its vernacular name 'Mai de Ojos'*' 
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It has occasionally flowered in this country^ in the open nil, daring summer. The specimen 
now represented was so produced this autumn in the Nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, where it 
was trained to a waQ, and blossomed in July. We cannot, however, hope to see it in beauty unless 
guarded &om severe frosts, as when against a '^ conservative wall.'' 

Sir W. Hooker, who first published it, refers it without hesitation to the genus Poindana of 
Toumefort; Wallich and DeUle placed it in Ceesalpinia; and Dr. Klotzsch has formed out of it a 
new genus called Eiythrostemon, concerning which he writes : '' Erythrostemon differs from Poinciana 
in its pod, and in its sulphur-yellow unexpanded flowers ; from Geesalpinia in the enormous length of 
its stamens; from Heterostemon in its long distinct stamens; from aQ those genera in its 
polygamous flowers.'' He also gives a description of the pod of the plant, which, although 
unacknowledged, is, we observe, little more than a copy of Sir William Hooker's statement 
concerning it. 

Probably it is not a true Poinciana, that is to say a legal associate of Poinciana elaia, from which 
its deciduous calyx, its long decurved stamens, and its erect petals, seem to separate it, independently 
of any peculiarity in the legume; but in the absence of a more fall acquaintance with these species, 
we abstain from interfering with Sir William Hooker's name. As Mr. Bentham observes to us, '' if 
Poinciana elaia be taken as the true type of the genus, P. QiUiem is scarcely a congener, and 
Klotzsch's name may possibly be adopted. P, pulcAerrima cannot be generically separated from 
GsBsalpinia. But whether P. Gillietii be really distinct or not from Gaesalpinia remains to be 
investigated.^ 
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[Pun 29.] 



THE CRIMPED GUELDRES ROSE 



(VIBURNUM FLICATUH; var. DILATATA) 



A Oreenhouse (?) Shrub, from Ghuta, hehnging to the Natural Order of CAPaiFOiLa. 



§pptMc C^xrsttnr. 



THE CRIMPED GUELDRES ROSE.— Leaves rounded 
At the bftWy ovate or ronndiah-oTate, abruptly pointed, finely 
serrate, closely ribbed and veined so as to appear plaited, 
smooth on the upper, dosely downy on the under side ; 
flowers radiating, all sterile in the cultivated planty 
enlazged and collected in a globose cyme. 



VIBURNUM PLICATUM.'-F6inB e bad rotondaU ovatis 
V. ovato-suborbicularibus cnspidatis argute serratis densi 
venoeo-coetatiset plicatis snpem^ g^ris subtustomentosiBy 
floribus radiantibns in plantA coltA omnibus sterilibus 
dilatatis et in eymam globoasm congestis. 



Vibumnm plicatum Thmtberg; SiebM and Zvecanniy Fl Japomica^ L 81, t 38 ; Botanical Eegitter, 1847. t 51. 



This plants procured for the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune^ is described in their Journal 
as '^ a handsome deciduous bush^ bearing some resemblance to the N. American Fibumum 
dentatum** Mr. Fortune says that it is a native of the northern parts of the Chinese Empire^ 
where it was found by him cultivated in the gardens of the rich^ by whom it was much admired. 
When full grown^ it makes a bush eight or ten feet high. It is a most profuse bloomer^ forming 
numerous heads of snow-baQ flowers^ like the common Gueldres Bose. It is expected to prove 
hardy in England; but this requires to be ascertained by actual trial. At any rate, it will probably 
become a favourite in our gardens. 

Siebold and Zuccarini speak of it thus : — " This Yibumum is one of the most beautiful plants that 
are cultivated in Japan. Its name^ Satsuma Temari, indicates that it inhabits Satsuma, the most 
southern province of Kiusia (31° N. lat.). It was probably in the beginning imported from China. 
Now-a-daysj it is seen in every garden. Its balls of white sterile flowers give it the appearance of 
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the Gaeldres Bose : its habit^ and broad oval plaited (crimped) leaves, are more like those of 
the Wayfaring Tree {Viburnum Lantana) ; but it only grows from foor to six feet high/' 

Whether or not it shall prove to be hardy, it is certainly, even as a greenhouse plant, an object 
of much interest, and well worth cultivating even among small selections of species. 

The tendency to form distended sterile flowers, to which this owes its beauty, is one which has 
attracted little attention. That it does not indicate natural affinity is plain from a comparison of the 
very different orders in which the tendency is manifested, ajs in Umbellifers, Hydrangeads, and 
Crucifers, where it occurs in the corolla. Nor is it wholly the result of domestication ; for we believe 
that no instance is known in which the peculiarity has been observed, unless the plant is partially 
thus deformed when wild. For instance, among Viburnums, the only certainly known snow-ball 
sorts are F. Opulus, Oxycoccmj molle, plicatum, macrocepAalum, — all of which have sterile radiant 
flowers when wild. Indeed the present plant, with only a part of its flowers in this state, would, 
we suspect, be handsomer than the perfect monster we possess : at least the appearance of the wild 
specimens justifies the conjecture. This wild state was observed by Fortune, in May, 1844, both 
at Teintung and Ningpo, where specimens were collected. 

Yery few plants have yet found their way into circulation, owing to the unhealthy condition 
in which the originals arrived, and the length of time that elapsed before they recovered. It is 
probable, however, that the plant will now become common, as well as the Large-headed sort 
{F. macrocepAalum), 



[Plats 30.J 

THE LONG-PETALED EPIDENDRUM. 

(EPIDENDSUM LONOIPBTALUM.) 



A Stove Epiphyte^ from Ouatemala, belonging to ike Natural Order of Orchids. 



Apf dllc Cfiaractrr. 



THE LONG-PETALED EPIDENDRUM. —Pteadolralbs 
ovate. Leaves m painy strmighty iword-Bhaped, blunt 
Panicle looee, mnch loDger than the leavea. Sepals and 
petals alike in form, spathulate, stalked, blunt Lip poste- 
rior, free, three-lobed ; the stalk callous and concave, tlie 
segments rounded, those at the side erect, that in the 
middle convex, much larger, notched at the end, wavy, 
with numerous elevated coloured radiating veins. 



EPIDENDRUM LONQIPETALUM ; pseudobulbis ovatis, 
foliis binis rectis ensatis obtusis, psnicuU laxA mu]t6 Ion- 
giore, sepslis petalisque conformibus spathulatis ungnicu- 
latis obtusis, labelli poetici liberi trilobi ungne concavo 
calloso laciniis rotundatis lateralibus erectas intermedio 
convexo multd majore emarginato undulato venls pluribus 
elevatis coloratis radiantibus. 



Epidendrum aromaticum, var. of some Gardens. 



rvES years have made a great difference in oar knowledge of American Orchids. At that time they 
had been studied only, and very imperfectly, upon dried specimens. Lately, by the importations 
of the Horticultural Society and Mr. Skinner, they have become familiar to us in a living state, and 
opportunities have been f^orded of correcting many early errors. Among those errors was the 
reduction of this plant to K aronuUieum, to which its flowers bear some resemblance when ill dried, 
and only then. It is, in fact, a species perfectly distinct from all others, and not very nearly related 
to any, except the green Epidendrum {JE. virens), whose sepals and petals are much shorter, acute, 
with a white and green lip, the three lobes of which are not very different in size. 

This plant is very sweet-scented, with a long straggling panicle of dull brownish-purple and 
green petals relieved by a white lip, beautifully marked by straight crimson veins on a yellow ground. 
It is a native of Guatemala, whence the Horticultural Society obtained it, and requires all the heat 
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of a good Orchid-house^ combined with a long and perfect rest for at least four months. Treated 
hus, it flowers abundantly, and remains in perfection for several weeks. 

The species belongs to the division of Encjclian Epidendrums, having a membranous lip with 
three deep lobes, of which the middle one is blunt, or very slightly acute, and a smooth rachis. Of 
that large division the species at present known are the following : — 



E. Ibcatum Lindl. in Bot. Reg^ 1828, mue. 17 ; (£ pdyam- 
(hum French GardenB); pseadobulbiB sabrotundo-ovatiB 
OBspitosis monophyllis, foliis Ugnlatis ooriaoeU obtuns 
Bcapo brevioribuBy panicnlA nutante multifloii, brmeteis 
OTatis acutia Bquamifonnibusy sepalia petaliaqne lineari- 
oblongis tesaeUatia seqiialibua obtoaia oonniYentibua, labelli 
liberi tripartiti lobia lateralibua erectia Uneariboa apioe 
rotuodatia intermedio acuto ovali molt6 breTioribua, eallo 
anlcato pbmo elevato ad bamn lobi intermedii. — Cvba, — 
Flowen Bmall, dull yellow, teaaellated, with a pink spot in 
the centre of a white lip. 

E. ehloroleucnm Hooker in Bot. Mag,, %, 3557 ; {B. chloran* 
tkum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1838, miac. 28) ; paendobul- 
boenm, foliia coriaoeia ligulatia apice rotnndatia obaeni^ 
bilobia imequalibua, raceino erecto panicolato, aepalia 
petaliaqne aubnqualibaalineari-lanoeolatia oboTatia, labelli 
trilobi liberi lobia lateralibua linearibua obtuaia inflezia 
intermedio oTato acuminato eriapulo mult6 brevioribna : 
diaco venia elevatis calloao. — Demerara. — Flowera pale 
green without apota, and a white lip. 

E. Tiigatum Lindl, in ffooker't Jowm,, iil 83 ; paeudo- 
bulbiB OTatia oblongiave enb-compreflaiB mgoaia, foliia binia 
temiaque conyexia aubnndulatia acutia glaueia nneiam 
latia, paniculA TirgatA ramia longia gracilibua, aepalis 
lanoeolatb petaliaque dupld anguatioribuB patentibua dia- 
coIoribuB, liUl)elli haatati lobia lateraUbua acutia patentibua 
intermedio subrotondo-oboyato acuto ; callo maximo it>- 
tnndato pone baain. — Mexico. — The habit of E, vUeUinvnij 
but with more glauooua leavea. Flowen email, dirty 
green atained with brown, arranged in arery long Iul 
graceful panicle, the branchea of which are aimpk, and 
Bometimea aa much aa a foot long, with neariy twenty 
flowera on each. The h'p ia whitiah yellow. Scape aome- 
timea aeren feet high. 

E. brachiatnm A. Richard ; ** paeudobulbia oToideia 1-phyl- 
lia ; foL oblongo-elliptico acuto ; flor. panrulia numeroaiB, 
brunneiB, paniculatia : labello albido trilobo, lobia latera- 
libua anguatia fUcatiB, intermedio obovali acuto." — Mexico. 

E. TJnltiMwifn Elotztch in AUg. gartemeit, Sq^, 22, 1829 ; 
{B. pattori* link et Otto abbild. t 12) ; paeudobulbia 
ftiaiforniibuB 2-3-phylli8, foliia enaiformibua recunria ra- 
ceme paudfloro longioribua, aepalia patentiBaimia lineari- 
lanceoktia, petalia conformibua anguatioribuB, kbelli lobia 
lateralibua minutia erectia intermedio oTato-oblongo criapo 
venia eleTatb sub columnA pubeaoente. — Mexico, — Flowera 
small dull yellow, atreaked with purple. Lip nearly 
white. 

£. concolor L, no. 12. ; foliia in paeudobulboa confertoe 
lenticularea aolitariia lato-laoceoUtia-acuti8,acapo filiformi 



5-floro, Bepalia ligulatia, petalia linearibua, labello tripartito 
laciniia integria intermedii majore. — Mexico. — A alender 
plant Flowera pale yellow, whole coloured, with a atriated 
labellum. 

E. Pastoria L. no, 7 ; KUOofh in AUg. garienxit, SepL 22, 
1838 ; ^canle xepente radicante, paeudobulbia oblongia 
compreaaia 2-3-phyllia, foliia linearibua acutia ^**'^"ft^^ 
laziuBculo-tnbtortuoeia, floribua raoemoeia, periantfaii fo- 
liolis patenti-anbineurvia margine recurvia extua aordide 
flayia intua lineia longitudinaUbua purpureo-fuacia atriatia, 
aepalia lineari-anbepathulatia acnminatiB, petalis apathulatia 
acutia, labello trilobo albido dein luteo lobia lateralibua 
majoribua baai aemilunatia integerrimia glabria laeTibna 
bam oolumnae orbiculatim amplectentibua litnria trana- 
Teraalibus purpureia medio oordato deflexo minore glabro 
acuto margine baaique recurve punctia minutia puipureia 
oniato, columni aemitereti fuaci ad apicem luteA tridentati 
dentibua obtuaia, pericarpiia elongatia acuto-triquetria." — 
Mexico. — Flowera fragrant, like Vanilla. 

E. OyvXxas^LimdL m Bot. Beg.^ 1843, mite. 71 ; paeudobulbia 
oriformibua diphyllia, foliis linearibua canaliculatia acutia, 
acapo filiformi foliia pau]6 longiore 3-floro, aepalia lineari- 
bua 3-Teniia, petalia anguatioribua apathulatia, labelli tri- 
lobi lobia latmlibua acutia intermedio dilatato rotondato 
Tenia radiantibua glanduloaia variegato, columnae triden- 
tatsB dentibua lateralibua rotundatia denticulatia. — Mexico. 
— A curioua little plant, in the way of B. pcutorit, or brae- 
teaeent, or aciculare. The aepala and petala are oUto- 
green ; the lip white, with crimaon gbmdular radiating 
▼eina. 

E. braeteacena LindL in Bot, Beg., 1840, mac. 122 ; paeado- 
bulbia OTatia caBapitoais 3-4-phyllia, foliia linearibua, acapo 
debili 3-4-floro, bracteia infimia foliaoeia floribua longio- 
ribua aupremia obaoletiB, floribua nutantibua longe pedun- 
culatia, aepalia petaliaque lineari-lanceolatu acuminatia 
diacoloribuB labello longioribua, labelli liberi lobia latera- 
libua apice recunria obtoaia aubdentatia intermedio nn- 
guiculato aubrotundo-OTato mult6 longiore aecua ungnem 
elcTato anlcato pubeacente. — Mexico, — Thia ia one of the 
prettieat of the email apedea. The paeudobnlba are 
exactly oTate, doeely duatered, and about aa large aa a 
pigeon'a egg. The flowera have a beautifully but delicately 
painted white lip, the gay effbct of which ia heightened by 
the contraat with the dingy purple of the long narrow 
aepala and petala. 

E. aciculare Bateman in Bot. Beg,, 1841, miac. 98 ; paeudo- 
bulbia oblongiB diphyllia, foliia linearibua canaliculatia 
acutia racemo aimplid aequalibua, aepalia petaliaque lineari- 
lanceoUtia aequalibua acutia, labelli laciniia lateralibua 
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aseendentibiis lisearibiM obtnais apioe reenrris intermediA 
OTato-obloDgft robunduIaU (pictA) AcatiL — Bahamas. — 
A gay little species, with long narrow leavei) a slender 
erect raceme of six or seven flowers, whose sepals and 
petals are doll purple, and lip white, enliTened with rosy 
▼eins. 

E. pictamLindl,inBoe.]leg^ l838,mMc. 43; pseudobnlbosnm, 
foliis Hgolatis coriaoeis obtnsis dorso rotnndatis, racemo 
erecto psnicolato, sepalis petalisque oboyato-linearibus 
sabttqualibus, labelli trilobi liberi lobis lateralibus lineari- 
bns acatiuseolis sabialcatis oolumnam amplexantibus 
margins anteriore pHcato intermedio ovali acuto crispo 
multd brevioribns, disco renis eleyatis calloso. — Demerara, 
— Resembles B. odonUimmum ; with dull yellow flowers, 
neatly striped with crimson. It is nesriy related to 
B, chloroleuewnf firom which its leares readily distingnish it . 

£. grtniticmn Lindl. in ffooker^t Jtmm,, iii. 83; psendobnlbis 
oyatis attennatis 2-phyllis, foliis ensiformibns panicolA 
multiflorft brevioribus, sepalis petalisque patentibos laace- 
ohitis subsBqualibus acutis, htbelli trilobi ladniis laterslibos 
lineari-oblongis obtnsis intermediA unguicolati oboyatA 
apioe inflexo acuto : callo elerato acnminato seeus medium 
canalicnlato, oolumnA sub apice anricnlati. — Ouayama, 
— A fine species dosely allied to B. Jlavum, It haa a 
panicle regularly brandied up to the apex, nearly a foot 
and a half long, with each side branch having from 2-4 
flowers. According to Mr. Schombuzgk, the sepals and 
petals are green dotted with purple, the labellnm white 
with a purple stain at its base, the flowers aromatic, the 
stem six feet high. 

E. gracile IdndL in Bot, Reg., t 1765; foliis in pseudobulboa 
ovatos cormgatos pluribns lorato-ensiformibus, racemo 
simplici longissimo, sepalis oblongis petalisque cuneatis 
patentibus, labelli feri liberi trilobi lobis lateralibus 
semiovatis intermedio oblongo crispo obtnsissuno dupI6 
minonbus disco bicostato. — Bahamat, — Flowers green, 
lip yellow, lined with purple. 

£. viridiflorum Lindl. in Bat. Beg.; {Bncffdia wridyUra 
Hooker in Bot Mag. xy. t 2831 ; L. p. 11) ); pseudobulbis 
ovatis diphyllis, foliis ensiformibus recunris acutis pani- 
edlA brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus fidcatis petalisque 
linearibus acutis erectis, labello postico apioe 3-lobo laciniis 
lateralibus planis intermedin ovatn crispn sequalibus: 
callo basi duplici oblongo camoeo* — BraaL — Flowers dull 
green, marked with dull purple. 

E. glutinosum SeheidweHer in OariemBeit, 1848, p. 110 ; 
« foliis in pseudobulbos pyriformes tunicatos glabros,binis 
linearibus ooriaceis oblique truncatis, racemo snbsimplici 
pedicellisque glutinous, sepalis oblongis acuminatis peta- 
lisque spathulatis patentibus, labelli fere liberi trilobi lobis 
lateralibus oblongis obtnsis integris erectis, intermedio 
ovato crispato, disco calloso depresso, columna bidentata. 
Scapus terminalis pedalis, petala et sepala viridi-purpurea, 
extus lineis purpureis notata, labellum albo-lutesoens, 
lobo intermedio lineis purpureis omato." — Rio Janeiro* — 
According to Mr. Scheidweiler, very near Bpidetuimm 
odoraHaifMun, which he considers identical with the 



Bncydia patent of Hooker and dfacradenia ItUetcens of 
Loddiges. Its scape is a foot high. The petals and sepals 
an greenish purple, marked outside with purple lines. 
The lip is whitish yellow, its middle lobe being marked 
with purple lines. 

E. rufnm Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1845, nUtc. 42 ; pseudobulbis 
pyriformibus 2-3-phylli8, foliis brevibus Umceolato-ligulatis 
patentibus sci^ paniculato brevioribus, sepaUs petalisque 
ovalibus acutis subcamosis, htbelli trilobi laciniis late- 
ralibus brevibus semiovatis intermedin obovato-oblongA 
oonvexi margine revolutA apioe rotundatA basi secus 
axin elevatA camosA, columnik membranaceo-marginatA.— 
Brazil, 

£. flavum LimU. in ffooker*t Joum., iiL 83 ; pseudobulbis 
ovatis attenuatis S-phylUs, foliis ensiformibus paniculaa 
paudfloTO subnqualibus, sepalis petalisque patentibus 
subnqualibus lineari-oblongis obtusis, labelli trilobi laciniis 
lateraUbus Unearibus truncatis mtermedU unguicuUtA 
obovatA nudA, oolunmA sub apice auriculatA. — BrazU. — 
Leaves of this rather more than a foot long. Flowers 
pale ydlow, about an inch and a half in diameter. The 
inflorescence is only panided at the base, and is probably 
very often simple. 

£. pachyanthum LindL in Bot. Beg., 1838, ndtc. 42 ; pseu- 
dobulbosum, foliis lato-ligulatis subundulatis apice oblique 
obtnslB dorso rotundatis, perianthio oamoso herbaceo, 
sepalis lanoeolatis, petalis obovato-lanceolatis apice com- 
plicatis, labelli liberi trilobi laciniis lateralibos ascendenti- 
bus truncatis intermedia spathulatA acutA bad callosA 
trilineatA convexA ini^pendiculatA multd brevioribus. — 
Ouayana* — A large green-flowered spedes. Its leaves 
are thinner and broader than is usual among these 
Epidendra, and a litUe wavy at the margin. The flowers 
are fully two inches in diameter, thick and fleshy, dull 
green, stained with a dirty reddish brown towards the ends 
of the sepals and petals. The labellum is a pale straw- 
colour, streaked along the middle with violet. 

£. primulinum Baieman MSS. ; pseudobulbis . . . . , foliis 
.... ,scapo paniculato, sepalis petalisque patulis oblongis 
acutis, labelli laciniis lateralibus nanis erectis acutis 
intermediA obovatA apiculatA; callo duplid ad badn 
devato piano camoso. — Mexico. — Flowers rather large, 
in a dose erect panicle, smdling of primrosea 

EL altisrimum Baieman in BoL Beg., 1838, misc. 61 ; pseu- 
dobulbis elongatis teretibus 2-3-phylliB, scapis ramosis 
longissimis, sepalis lineari-oblongis acutis, petaUs con- 
formibus baa angustatis, labelli liberi lobis lateralibus 
dimidiatis erectis tortis obtusis intermedio dilatato undulato 
recurve apiculato bad bicostato. — Bahamaa. — Flowers 
scented with beeswax. Very like B. oncidioidei, 

£. lon^^ettliua of thii article. 

£. Humboldtii BetcKenbachJU. in Linncea ; ** p. ph. e. oblongis 
acutis bad aliquid cuneatis, p. ph. L obtusis bad valde 
cuneatis, sub apice dilatatis, lb. maximo trilobo, bad 
ima cuneato, lobis lateralibus integris obtusatis, lobo medio 
maximo snbquadrato, antice emarginato, margine denti- 
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cuUtOy nervis 7 medianis elevatiB a basi ad oeDtnim cristi- 
geris, criBtis erenato-flerratiB, gy. postice carinato, andro- 
clinii margiii? tridentato, interjecto dente antioe ro6- 
tellari."— Puerto Caballo. 

£. Tirens ; paniculA laxA erectA anguat&y aepalis lineari-ob- 
loogifl apioe lataoribiu, petalis squiJongis spathnlatiB acutisy 
labelli laciniis sabnqoaHbus latenlibiu erectiB oblcmgis 
efznargiiiatis intermedi& convexi plicaU venosA emarginati 
mueronulatA. — OvaUmaUk, — FlowengreeOywhole coloured, 
except the lip, whi(;h is white, with crimfion v^ns in the 
middle lobe ; the lateral lobes green, with crimson Teins, 
but white at the point 

E. Tenosum Z. no. 13 ; foliis enaiformibus obtusis supra et 
sub peeudobulbos fusiformeB nasoentibus, raoemo striate 
simplici, sepalis lineari-lanoeolatis petalisque angustioribus 
patentiasimis, lahello semilibero tripartito : laciniis late- 
ralibus ovatis acutis intermedin subrotundA apiculatA multd 
majore callo baseos et lineia tribus disci subramoeis 
eleTatia. — Mexico. — Scape a foot long. Up half united 
to the column, white, with elevated violet veins. 

£. aromaticum Bateman, Orch. Mex^ X, 39 ; (E. inctunbens 
lindl. in Bot Reg , 1840, misc. 84) ; floribus dens^ pani- 
culatis, sepalb linearibus patentissimis basi angustatis, 
petalis oonformibus sed paulo latioribus, htbelli postici 
lobis lateralibus triangularibus acuminatis intermedio 
subrotondo-ovato apiculato venis elevatis cristate, callis 



dnobus oblongis secus unguem. — Guatemala, ~ Flowers 
very sweet ; in large pale dull yellow panicleiu It inhabits 
a climate whose temperature varies from 60° to 75°. 

E. alatum Bateman^ Oreh. Mex^ 1 18.; £of. Rtg.^ 1846, 1 53; 
{Eipid, C€docheilum Hooker in Bot. Mag., t 3898) ; pseu- 
dobulbis ovato-oblongis diphyllis, foliis ensiformibus obtusis 
coriaoeis obsolete striatis paniculA multiflorA brevioribus, 
sepalis petalisque lineari-oblongis spathulatis uniformibos 
patentibus, labello profunde trilobo basi intiis bicarinato 
lobis lateralibus eroeo-dentatis rotundatis intermedio 
oblongo undulate mult6 brevioribus omnium venis callosis 
et verrucosis, oolumnsB alis rotundatis. — OuatenuUa. — Its 
pale colour, and the peculiar markings upon its lip, at 
oncedistinguish it. These markings consist of reddish warts, 
plates, scales, or elevations, of various forms, arranged 
upon the veins, and therefore spreading from the base. 

£. tripterum Lindl, in ffooker*t J<mm^ iii. 83 ; peeudobullns 
ovalibus compressis diphyllis, foliis lineari-oblongis obtusis 
raceme paucifloro (4 — 6) subsequalibus, floribus erectis 
sepalis petalisque lineari-lanceolatis patulis, labelli trilobi 
lobis lateralibus linearibus obtusis planis interme^Uo sub- 
rotundo basi angnstato undnlato venis rugoeis elevatis, 
capsulA angustA clavatA tripterA. — Mexico. — The whole 
plant when in bloom little more than six inches high. 
Flowers apparently dull purple, with a pale lip, on long 
peduncles, and erect not drooping. 



N.B. — In the above references, L signifies Lindley^s Qenera et Species Orchidacearum. 
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With 



196. Cbstbum calycintm. W^illdeiioK. (aliia C. viridifiorum Hooker.) A greenhouse shrab, 
from Baenoa Ajres, with deliciously ecented green flowers. Belongs to the Nightslwules. Flowers 
in October. (Fig. 97.) 

Thia charming ihnib would be paned b; without Dotiee,if it were not for the exquisite fngnaee of its green fluwera; 
ont of flower it loolu liks mi OleMter {Elaoffmu). It was originally iDtTodneed through the GlaaDevin Garden, 
the BEception ot the app«T nde of 

the learea, the whole plant ia eorered / 'r _ -J 

with a grey Btarry down which give« ' ~- 

it » duU appearanoe. The leaTea are 
orate^oblong, lligbtly heart -ibaped 
»t the baae, on ahort stallw. The 
ftowen appear in ahort udtlar; 
■pikea, with a oJyx much wider 
than the narrow tabe of the downj ' '<-^ 
corolla, which howe»er widens np- /•_. 
warda into a tnw fonnel • diqied 
flgnre. The filaments are not tooth- 
ed. The fragrance of the flowcn 
is perceptible both da; and night, 
but most ao in the day. 

Sr W. Hooker, in naming it 
C- virid^/hrwrn, was not awart that 
It had been previooaly called C. 
eolyrimmi by Willdenow. 

197. Ungnadia spcciosA. 
Endlicher. A hardy deciduous 
shrub, with rose - coloured 
flowers. Native of Texas. Be- 
longs to the order of Soap- 
berries. Has Bot yet flowered. 

Thie plant having been lately 
introduced into cnltivatiaD, it is aa 
welJ to quote the following memo- 
randum eonceming it from Dr. A^ 
Gray's valuable FUmta Lindhao- 
triana. It is nearly related to the genus Pavia :— " Shnib three to twenty feet high, with man; long alemt, one to three indtes 
thick, branching only at the lop. Fmit sweet uidpleawnl^bnt emetic <Lindheimer). Ila poptihtr name ii ^junuA SucJl*^. 
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The ferula floirenuid the fruit, ilthougli for geveni years known to ug, have not ontil now been illuBlrated or descrilied, 
except by Adolph Scheele, vho baa published ■ descriptioD from LiniJheimer's specimens in the Umuea. — The flowers 
whicli Endiicher happened to exunine were pentapetaloiu, which is not the more usual case ; and he erroDeonsly states 
the plant to form a large tree, whereas it ia commoDly a slender shrub, of five or ten feel in height, or at most a small 
tree. Misled b; these discrepanciea, and by the differences of the two kiuds of flowers, and, 
it would seem from his deHcription, happening to possess tetraeepalous as well as tetrapetalooa 
flowers, (although there are fire sepals iu all my Lindheimerian and other specimens,} Mr. 
Scheele has wrongly introduced a second species, under the name of U. heleropktfia. The 
leaflets vary from five, or even three, on the earlier leaves, to seven. In seedlmg plants, 
raised in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 1 have noticed a luaua of the urliest leaves, in 
which the leafiets are conllueDt." 



19S HVMENOCALLIS BORSKIANA. Be Vjiest 
Guayra, with white flowers smelliiig of Vanilla. 
Flonered in the Botamc Garden, Lcyden. 

Leavas two to two and a half feet long, dull graen. Scape 




A stove bulb from La 
Belongs to Amaryllido. 



kin-yellow, large and showy. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co, 



npreased, as long as the 

in an umbel, white, 
with a very thin tnns- 
parsDt entire coroneL 
De Vritte, .^nmOron, 
1646. 

199. Sakcopo- 
Diuu LoBBU. {aliag 
Bolbophyllum Lob- 
bii Lindley.) A 
stove epiphyte be- 
longing to the Na- 
tural Order of Or- 
chids. Native of 
Java. Flowers nan- 

Une of the many good things sent from Java to Me«ra. Tatch of Exeter, by their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. 
" How fine a plant of its kind this is, may be surmised, by its having been taken for a Ctdogpie : theflowersare full four 
ioehea across, yellow, shaded with cinnamon, spotted with light brown, and speckled outside with hrown-purple : we know 
of no species ^ the genus comparable to it for beauty." Our drawing was made &om the plant of Messrs. Veitch, after 
it had gratified the pnblia at the May Exhibition of the Cbiswick Gardens for 1850. Pseudobulbe ovate, smooth, green, 
□early as loi^ as a jugeon'i egg, springing from a scaly crecfHng stem terminated hy a stalked, oblong, leathery, solitary 
lea£ Scape arising one from the dde of each peeudobulb, yellowish, spotted with brown, shorter than the leaf, ite base 
sheathed with imbricated, convex, spotted scales. Flowers large, solitary, spreading. Sepals lanceolate, acuminated, 
deep yellow, the upper one externally marked witli purple spots running in lines ; the lateral ones falcate, strekksd and 
clouded with purple. Petals resembling the upper sepal, bat smaller and streaked with purple lines, reflexo-patenL Lip 
eordato-ovale, acominale, reflexed, yellow, with mioute orange dots. This, like the rest of the numerous species of 
falAopAyUum, is a tropical epiphyte, and requiree to be kept in the warm diviaion of the Orchid-house. It grows and 
flowers freely on a block of wood, snspended from llie roof of the house, and having a [uece of Sphagnum-moss sttaehed. 
In winter an excess of miristnre, either in the atmosphere of the house or hi the moss or block of wood, is prejudicial ; 
and in summer the plant mnst be shaded from the mid-day sun. — But. Mag., t. 453S. 

Between Dendrobea and Bolbophyls there existe a race having the large flowers of the former, and the pecu- 
liar habit of the latter, and hence referred W the one or the other genus accordhig to the fancy of the observer. 
They agree with Dendrobea in having four poUeo masses, and a bomless colomn ; but they have coriaoeoua, not thin 
half'tiantparent flowers, snd a tough leathery lip, enlarged not contracted at the base. If they had a caudide and 
gUnd to thor poUen masses, they would be Amatie Maxillariae. They form neither horn nor kpur, but are simply 
inflated and expandwl at the base of the sepals. On the other hand, although they grow like Bolbophyls, yet tbey have 
no boras to thdr eolnnut, but two pollen mssaet, and their huge leathery flowers afford a further difference. To thMe 
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pUnti, WMitiatiog or die Dtndnliiun ampfwn o( WaDieh, ud tfae BMopAjfium LobbU, q^tiu, leopardinun, Cheiri, tai 

oMcranMiH* of lindlej', tlie Dime SAKOoraMtm nuiy be applied : with the foUoinDg diMinctive cbancter : — 

Hkbitiu Bolbophf Ui. Pollinift et colnmna Dendrobii. SepkU eoriMe*, Ulenlu baei Tentricois. LaballniD coriaDenm, 

ban -l i lntTi t"™ (Hand BolbophyUnm quod poU. 4 dm 3, at coL mulica nee curhata. Hand Dendrobiom quod aepala et 

labellam coriaoea bam Tentricon neo comnta t. caleanta.) 
800. Rhipsaub TACHTPTETU. ^q^CT. (aiii« OrcuB flJatns 
Unk and OUo; o/i^ Cactus niatus Bvt. MagJ) A trailing 
sncculent shrub, from tropii.^l Aimriciv, ftitli kaf-Ukc stems, 
small dirty white flowers, uiid red frtiit. Belongs to the 
order of Indian Figs (Cactaccir), Flowers in winter ami spring. 
(Pig. 99 ; a, section of flower ; b, ripe fruit.) 
This aingolar little pknt is n rwliTc ot 

Rio de Jaoeiro, from whence ii nua re- 

oeJTed b7 Sir Chaiie* Lemon, Burt , M.P., 

in 1839, and flowered atCarclew in Aj.ri' 

1846. Initatnodeof growthit hiiH I'oiisidi'i 

able memblanee la aome 

of the well-known showy 

•pedes of Cactus with fiat 

leavee, but on flowering it 

prored to be totallj differ- 

vaX. It requires a warm 

greenhoiue or stoT«, and 

IfariTca TeT7 wed when 

grown in a loamj soil with 

little water. Joints leafy, 

ronndiih OTale, eom p r c ae 

ed, nearlj- flat, han^g 

down, abont 3 indiea long 

and 3 incliea bread, deepl; 

crenaled with a thieli pro- 
minent, wood J midrib, and 

distinct Bde riba. Tbej ate 

of a brigbt green, tinged 

with reddish brown at the 

base and pcunt, as well a* 

along the tiiarg^,beooming, 

when old, of a mat; green. 

Flowers solitar;, sesdle, 

naall, issmng fimn each 

crenatnie, and of a pale 

brewnish TsUew : the 

buda, preTionsly to open- 
ing, being delicatelj tinged 

with pink. Sepala firs, 

TOi; minute and oneqaal in size. Petals lire, spreading 

oTate.oblong, obtnae at the point StAmcns auniGri 

flliform, erect. S^le sotnewhst clavaic, ratbEr longer, 

and mnch larger than (he stunons, divided at lbs point, 

Bometimea into flire, but mast frequently into four lobea. Fruit a small berry about the sin of a red currant, and 

umilar in eolonr, with numerous small jst black seeds, embedded In the pulp. 

That thia is the CertMt oioAiior Link and Otto, there can be no doubt ; sod conseqoently it is the ShiftaSi» paek^eea 

of Pfeiffer ; but we aie by no means aatisfied that it differs epeciflcallj from the Sh. crupola and rhanbfa dt the same 

author, notwithstanding the white Irnit of the fonner. We find it, however, recognised in tfae Prince of Salm Dyck'a 

latest enumeration, and we bow to so high an anthority. 
201. AuuiDEA BDBRA. AvffiuU de St. HUaire. A beautiful red>flowered hot-house shrab, 
from Brazil. Belongs to Baeworts (Butaceee). Introduced at Kev. Flowers in the autumn. 







*y,.«.^v . ^-■'^ 






III' 



t. Ii.:rr>iic^ bv Messrs. 



of opinko I aai 



till,-, nii'l (>.. I;|.,«v,m. ir. ^ri.v;. 'f i;'. V, :, 

\ii\\.-th-i-\ H iirx llw flK'ir-i ariil divrii^Hn r^ Syiit.-'l'a l/rrii 'm Pt^'vA it Buktcm, I m 
r.i'< in nli'miiit it t/i Don (iluit. II bj Ilw tcnn '• l»^i> " a^\iM to u« ipcw* k ■ BttBltLat ibnv : 
ill" liil/i (* mrtv/ll., I Hill)' uljMTT«,lliM hinrsier lAivron Bn 'J ' " ' -^.^■-'- -' ■ _ ,-,- 

■II wIiImIi M. '!■ H«uinii»' i|rii"mi{ and ehuseter »«* iJuniwi, ; •-.'- ';;inr- ^ ty- 

ii/li iiii llin II (hill (iliwil. Our ■poriinini in mkImmi feet hi;{h ; Imt h -' •^r' »\^r. ir.^Hi j' ,'; ' ( 

ll-r. It* nlmn )• war-l/ Imt wifl, TIjt !««•» are ■lumuc, cXr^jt ll.'.ae Mub ilic 
r■^^•■•^u•'^l, olilrh am lift"!) In oIi'tIk iff (liiw, all if lluno nne'iullj ]>iniB«e, vhh finm 

(I. nil jmlr i.f (i|i[hm1Ui, inalfl, BiVDilnatF, c«Mi».'ly aerTal*-!, glali 
l''l" N'i'iiiliial, nir;<mli<M<-, wlUi numeruu* Urjte ll'iwim. Calyx 
'II. ll|i|H-il Willi nHl,a|illi ii[i«ti mnrn tliao half-way down on one 
, ttllli ■'■••'rnl ilark-i^il'inrnil iHuuU near the Iims, iTKga'\aiij 
li'"l al llif H[Hiii. lUirtiUt paiii)MiiiulaUi-infunililniIifonn, white, 
'iili'lf ■[iiiM'hI anil atrrnki'il with roM< j tube wiiloning upwards ; 
I iiliflhiiri'ljr Ittii II]i|>mI ) ii|ipi-r lip of two riiundecl lobn 1 lower 
111^. ■Iiiillitr mim., hul largi-r ami nrnrn ipraadlng ; all alighll; 
'''I. 'I'lila !■ A lrii|iliH>l Iriui (if rohimi HTowlh, ra'|ulring the lempentnre of the atoTc, and icrowing fteeljr in light k>aiD. 
< |ir<i|it<Kn|M'l lif i'iiII)m|[i |ilnnl«'l uudi-r a hell-flaw in white laiid, and plunged in bottom-heat— Ait. Mag., t. 4537- 
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206. Opdntia Salmiana. Farmentier. A stove saccnlent from Brazil. Flowera, pale 
Native of Brazil. Blossoms at Kew in September and October. fFig. 101.) 

Thii pret^ >iid tmj dittioet dpiMlia is Mid to be a luttiTe of BisdL Our eoltectioD ia indebted for 
of it lo tbc B07*l Ganlena of HamliuuaaL It UoMonu fraelf, and Uis ordiDai7 looking slenu Mid bn 
amamenled b; the variegated red and yellow and rather copioas flowen in September and October. Plant i 
to two iert high, erect, bnucbed i branehei erecto-patent, cylindrical, rather of an aahy.greeD colour, dettitule of 



157 
yellow 




obtuse At the apei. Areolce ecattand, formlDg white downy tufts of wool, bearing di to eight unequal, brown, small 
aculei, the largeat leee than half an inch long. Flowera moderalel; wzed, clustered at the apex of a branch. Ovary 
obovate, not scaly but areolited, and bearing aculd like the brandiea ; and, what is renurkable, after the flotal coverings 
have fallen away, often prodndng young plants. Sepals and petala nndiMingnishabls ; the former gradually pass into 
the Ltttar, Id bud the flower ie red ; when fnlly expanded the gtoniid-oolour is sulphnr-yellow, streaked with red and 
toae-eoloar in the centre. The petali are obovate, and the sproad of the flower about two inches. Stamens oot 
nmneroQs, yellow. Bays of the stigma fiTe rar sii, yellow-green. This slender stra^ling ipedes grows and flowers 
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freely if potted in light loam Mid leaf-mould, and placed under the fiill influence of the sun in summer. It should be 
frequently syringed in the mornings or erenings, during hot dry weather, but care must be taken that all superabundant 
water passes off freely, and that the soil does not remain long in a saturated state. In winter water must be giren Tory 
sparingly, and the temperature of the house during the night need not at any time exceed 55®. It readily increases 
either by cuttings or by seeds, as also by gemma produced on each areole of the fruit, which ultimately form separata 
and distinct plants. — Bd. Mag.^ t. 4542. 

207. Stylidium mtjcbonifolium. Bonder, A greenhouse herbaceous plant, of much beauty, 
from the Swan Biver. Flowers yellow. Belongs to the Order of Styleworts. Introduced by 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince. (Fig. 102.) 

The plant thus called by Sender does not wholly agree with this, for neither is the labellnm in our plan 
*'inappendicu]ate,*' nor can the leares be said to be <* radical." The first character is, indeed, easily OTerlooked in the 
dried plant, from which Sender was likely to have drawn up his description ; and with regard to the Utter, tufted rosulea 
of apparently radical leaves do, in several Stylidia^ elongate into real leafy stems or branches. Again, the nearest 
natural allies of our plant are unquestionably 8. ciUahm Lindley, and & KuafragMu Lindley ; but Sender has 
separated them by nearly thirty species. The present species is very pretty and produces its copious bright tufts of 
flowers in August Roots wiry, brown. Stems in our plant tufted, two to three inches long, copiously leafy. Leaves 
glabrous, spreading, linear-subulate, broader at the base, tipped at the point with a setaceous bristle. Peduncles terminal, 
solitary on each branch, a span high, above, and the pedicels and calyx clothed with slender hairs tipped with glands, so 
delicate as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. Panicle roundish or oval, many-flowered, rather compact Corolla 
rather bright yellow, with zigzag orange lines round the mouth. Ovary or capsule much elongated, slender, cylindricaL 
In summer these small weak plants should be placed in a situation where they may be maintained in a moderately moist 
state, without having daily recourse to the water-pot ; and in winter they should be placed in a dry airy place, taking care 
in damp weather tha(t no water lodges amongst the fiucides of leaves, for when this happens the plant is liable to be 
destroyed. — Bift, Mag^ t 4538. 

208. Bu&LiNGTONiA PT7BESCENS. A bcautiful stove Orchideous epiphyte, &om Pemambuco. 
Flowers white. Introduced by John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester. 

B, pubescent ; aeaulis, foliis coriaceis apice carinatis mucronatis, raoemis densissimis pendulis, labello obovato bilobo 
breviter hastate laciniis erectis, cristas lamellis utrinque 3 valde in»qualibus, colunmn basi pubescentis alis 2 minutis 
subulatis albis 2 oblongo-linearibus porrectisw 

This beautiful novelty was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in November last, when it received a 
silver medal It formed a wide tuft of dark green rigid leaves, pouring forth from their bosom a profusion of bunches of 
snow-white blossoms. It had been sent to John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester, from some friends in Pemambuco, where 
it appears to be very rare. It is not now, however, introduced for the first time, for we have in our possession a dried 
specimen, communicated by the late Mr. George Loddiges, in November, 1846, at which time we named it pubetcem, in 
allusion to the down on the column, which is not found in the other drooping white-flowered species. Of these species five 
are now known, of which two, B. granadeneit and fragroM^ have the bunches of flowers erect The other three, pubescent, 
Candida, and venusta, are thus distinguished : — 

B, pubeacena has a downy column, a lip with three yellow ridges on each side near the base, and a pair of erect side 

lobes, rendering it what is technically called hastate. Its flowers are the smallest of the three. 
B, venutta has a smooth colunm, a lip in no degree hastate, with many shallow ridges on each side near the base. Its 

flowers are larger than in the last, and the flowers more loosely arranged. 
B, Candida has a smooth column, a lip very slightly hastate, with a stalk two-thirds as long as the column, and only 
one ridge on each side, forming a broken row of callosities. The flowers are much fewer in each bunch, but twice 
as large as in the last 

209. Fbanciscea eximia. ScheidweUer. A handsome stove shrub from Brazil, with large deep 
violet flowers. Belongs to the Linariads. Introduced by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels. 

Habit of Fr* laHfolia, Branches downy. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, not shining. Flowers terminal, about two toge- 
ther, very deep purple, two and a half inches across the limb. 

In Belgium this Franciscea eximia is spoken of as the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation ; and we leam also 
that it proves to be a free flowerer, — plants of the height of two feet and a half producing successively through the blooming 
season upwards of two hundred blossoms, of the size and colour represented in our plate. The first blossoms borne in 
Europe were produced in March, 184d; and the original plant again commenced flowering in January, 1850, and con- 
tinued to produce blossoms till the end of June. Young plants are also reported to flower freely. — Oardener*8 Magazine 
of Botany, it p. 177. 
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210. TILLAND3IA iHANis. A stove epiphyte belouging to Bromcliads, with scurfy, dry, twisted 
leaves, and violet Sowers issubg from crinuon bracts. Native of the province of Buenos Ayres. 
(Fig. lOS, a piece of lAe m/aretcmee ; \^^, a diminUhed Jigure of the plant.) 

Cammodara SnUnn, C.B, wba bronglit it to thk country in 1341, on bi* retom from the cotumuid of Uie Soalli 
American BtaliOD, prawnted it to Sr Cbulet Lemon, But., M.P., with whom it flowered in March, 1M6. It ii ■ 
(uUtb of the interior prorincea of Boenos Ayrea, high np tlie Fuuw, and ii BtaMd to be greWly prii«d there for iti 
delicioiu perfume, allhoogh M no period could Mr. Booth diKOTor thM it poneued uij fragruce ; uid it ia probkble 
thM the Btatemeiit referred to T. xiphiifoIi>,^~« very different ipeciea. Like the rest of ita tribe, it requires tlie coaaluit 
heat of a wwm damp atore, and aimilar treatment to that which is uaoaUj' given to epiphytal Orchida. It thrivea very 
well when attached to a bnndi of any aoft-wooded tree, and suapended from the roof of the stove. In winter it muM be 
kept dry, but dnring the rmt of the year it can scarcely have too moch water. M r. Booth deacribes the recent plant 
thna:— 

« BooU cnmenma, roond and alender, deep brown, partly adhering to the bnmchca of trees, or apreading horizontally, 
aa if to draw nouriahllient from the tiz. I^ves bmnl at the base, closely hnbricated, ao aa to have a aort of bulbooe 
appearance ; bnt otherwise flexnoaa and reenrved, narrow, moch longer than the scape, apreadbg and twisted, with the 
edge* so much incurved aa to leave only a deep groove from one end to the other. They vary from 9 inches to a foot in 
length, and are of a deep green, closely covered with brownish red blotdua, 
,» "id *'|iTkkd Willi minute whito scurfs. The sc»pe rises from tbecenCreoT 

ilio ]imves,aiid is &b<mt S inches high, round at the baae, and covered with 
several sheathing teavca, which elMely embraeo 
it. Near the top, it enlarges, and becomes 
I twivsided, with moderately large oblong acn 

mioate sheathing, imbricated bracts, of a bril- 
liant red, tinged with brownish greeo at the 
baae. The flowera, which appear to be only 
two in number, issue from nndemaath the third 
and fourth bract from tlie Mp. They are erect, 
of a purplish lilac colour, and rather more than 
an inch loog, Sepala I Petala three, united at 
the base, but so arranged, from being convoluto 
aa to form a kind of tube, very slightly recurved 
at the pcnnt. Filaments of the aame purplish 
colour aa the petala, eompaiatively broad and 
thin, and projecting about a qoarter of an Inch 
beyond the tube. Style the aauK length aa 
the filaments, but round, and of a pale colour, 
excepting at the extremity, which ia a green- 
ish yellow, and 3-lobed." 

Thia ia nearly related to the plant origin- 
ally named T. ItUbota by Sir W- Hooker, in 
his" Exotic Flora,' t. 173,rrom a poor specimen 
obtained from Trinidad. Bat we can acarcely 
r«||ttrd it aa the aame specie*, any more than 
I very handsome plant, with loog spreading 
irimson bracts, obtuned from Jamaica by Sir 
I W. Hooker, and flgured in the " BotanicHi 
f Hsgaiine," L 12BB, under the name of T. 
bMota, variety picta. There appears to be 
several epecies of Tillandsia possessing the 
peculiarity of having the bases of the enlarged 
leaves collected into a kind of bulb, but other. 
wise dlKiing m much among each other as 
specie! of the same genua generally do. Since 
Bome are beautiful things, and very likely to 
reach our gardens, we take the present oppor- 
inting ont in what we conceive their peculiariti» to reside. Id the first place, 
iriginal T. btUioia, whoee epike haa all the bi«ct* green and fertile, with some 
'tendency to branch. Next it Mauds our T. laonis, with a perfectly simple spike, whose bracts are coloured red, and all 
BowerieM, except the two oppennoat Another is the aoppoaed variety of T. Mioaa, already mentioned, with the upper 
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leav«a and bruts very loDg, deep crimECiD, kppMentljr not scnrfj, and a spike diitilMtlj branebed j th 
loDger and white-edged : this we would call T. trylhnra ; we have the Bame apeciGa from Paim. A fourth 
a St. Domingo plant, with the leaves much shorter than the apike, whieb is leafleM, bntiehed, and composed of ni 
two-noked crimaon-keeled naked bnteta; it may be compwed to T. polgtlatAya, although very dillkrent. A fifth ia from 
Para, and ia readily distinguished by a peculiar Inmpiah habit, an abondanee of very coarse loose scoria, spreading ap 
to the very points of the outer bracts, which are not coloured, and a nearly simple q>ike seante among the IsBves, which, 
lle*ratheleaa, scarcely overtop it ; thia may be named T. pumila. For the convenienoe of our sdenliHc readers, we put 
these distinctions into technical langnage :— 

Folia radicaiia ban dilatala bulbum limulantia. 
T. inanis ! scapo foUis breviorc, spidL simplici basi foliosft, bracteis viridi-puipuieis lepidotis 
inferioribus omnibua inaoibus. — Buenot Ayres. 

211. T. bv^ota (Hook. Exot. M., t. 173] ; scapo foliis breviore, spic& apbyllft basi tamos&, 
bracteis herbaceis arcti lepidotis. — Trinidad. 

212. T. erytArtm (aliila T. bulbosa picta Hookerj Bot. Mag., t. 4i288); scapo foliis breviore, 
spicA ramosA, bracteis foliaceis coccincis iiiidiB (F) irfiinis apic& longioribus. — Jamaica; Para. 

213. T. eminent; scapo foliis altiore, spicfi aphyll4 ramos^, bracteis nadis coccineis distichis 
carinatis apice uncinatis. — St. Domtjigo. The inflorescence is almost that of a branched Triesia. 

214. T.pumilai scapo inter folia sessili, spicft subsimplici aphyM, bract«is herbaceis coriaceis 
ventricosis laxissime lepidotis. — Para. Valves of the fruit straight, and chesnut brown ; not 
pitch black, as in T. eryt&raa. 




[Plate St.] 



THE DEEP BLOOD-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

(MOUTAN OFFICINALIS; ATR08ANQUINEA.) 



A Hardy Under shrub, from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Crowfoots, 



Pseonia Montan, atrosanguiDea : Journal of the fforUeuUural Society, toI. iv.^ p. 225. 



Jt will probably be admitted^ without any difference of opinion^ that this is the finest of the Moutans 
introduced by the Horticultural Society. It is a plant with a vigorous growth, a deep green 
foliage tinged with red, and very large, very double flowers, with dark blood-coloured petals, which 
are nearly as broad in the centre as at the edge. In foliage it is much like the common Moutan 
papyracea. 

And now a word respecting the genua Moutan, which we propose to separate from Pasonia. We 
need not say that all the Moutans are furnished with a tough leathery coat which is drawn tightly 
round the carpek, of which it allows nothing but the stigmas to project. This organ has no exist- 
ence in P-ffiONiA, or in that part of it which one of us formerly proposed to call On^pia, containing 
P. Brownii and another. It is of somewhat uncertain nature ; wherefore it has received from different 
persons the names of Disk, Nectary, Perigynium, Paracorolla, &c. Upon this organ the genus 
Moutan is founded ; and thus it differs from PsBonia as much as Ranunculus from Adonis, Acteea 
from ThaUctrum, Trollius from Helleboru^, all genera of the same order, that is to say, because of 
the presence of a part which does not appear in others. 

Of the nature of this part there is little room for doubt. It is in all probability an innermost 
row of abortive stamens, the filaments of which are united into a cup, while the anthers refuse to 
appear; and therefore it is referable to that part of the flower which botanists now call disk. 
D. Don said he found anthers upon its edge, and if he was not mistaken that would be conclusive 
as to its nature ; but we have never been able to find anthers upon it, nor does it appear that any- 
one except Mr. Don ever did. 
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162 THE DEEP BLOOD-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

In one of his interesting letters^ Mi. Fortune gives the following acconnt of the manner in which 
the Chinese propagate Montans : — 

''The propagation and management of the Moutan seem to be perfectly understood by the 
Chinese at Shimghae^ much better than they are in England. 

" In the beginning of October, large quantities of the roots of a herbaceous Pseony * are seen 
heaped up in sheds and other outhou^s, and are intended to be used as stocks for the Moutan. 
The bundle of tubers which forms the root of a herbaceous Pseony is pulled to pieces, and each of 
the finger-like rootlets forms a stock upon which the Moutan is destined to be grafted. Having 
thrown a large number of these rootlets upon the potting bench, the scions are then brought from 
the plants which it is desirable to increase* Each scion used is not more than an inch and a half or 
two inches in length, and is the point of a shoot formed during the bygone summer. Its base is cut 
in the form of a wedge, and inserted in the crown of the finger-like tuber just noticed. This is tied 
up or clayed rouud in the usual way, and the operation is completed. When a large number of 
plants has been prepared in this manner they are taken to the nursery, where they are planted in 
rows about a foot and a half apart, and the same distance between the rows. In planting, the bud 
or point of the scion is the only part which is left above ground ; the point between the stock and 
the scion, where the union is destined to take place, is always buried beneath the surface. Ksempfer 
states that the Chinese propagate the Moutan by budding ; but this must have been a mistake, as 
budding is never practised in the country, and is not understood. He was probably deceived by 
the small portion of scion which is employed, and which generally has only a single bud at its apex. 

** Many thousands of plants are grafted in this manner every autunm, and the few vacant spaces 
which one sees in the rows, attest the success which attends the system ; indeed it is rare that a graft 
fails to grow. In about a fortnight the union between the root and the scion is complete, and in the 
following spring the plants are well-established and strong. They frequently bloom the first spring, 
and are rarely later than the second, when they are dug up and taken to the markets for sale in the 
manner I have described. When each has only one stem and one flower-bud, it is of more value in 
the eyes of the Shanghae nurserymen than when it becomes larger. In this state it is more saleable ; 
it produces a very large flower, and it is easily dug up and carried to the market. I could always 
buy large plants at a cheaper rate than small ones, owing to these circumstances. 

" In the gardens of the Mandarins it is not unusual to meet with the tree Paeony of great size. 
There was one plant near Shanghae which produced between three and four hundred blooms every 
year. The proprietor of it was as careful of it as the Tulip fancier is of his bed of Tulips. When 
in bloom it was carefuUy shaded from the bright rays of the sun by a canvas awning, and a seat was 
placed in front, on which the visitor could sit down and enjoy the sight of its gorgeous flowers.^' 

* A variety with small single flowers. 



[Platk S2.] 

THE ASOCA. 

(JONESIA ASOCA.) 



A Stove Treet Native of the East Indies, belonging to LGGtraciNOirs Plants. 



^pectSc Cf)aratter. 



TUB ASOCA . — A tree. Leaves in 3 —5 piors, with smooth 
lanceolate wayy acuminate leaflets rather acate at the base. 
Clowera in terminal fasciculate corymbs, hexandrous. 



JONESIA ASOCA ;— Arborea ; foliis 3— S-jugis foUolis 
Isevibus lanceolatis imdulatis acuminatis basi acutis, 
oorymbis terminalibus fasciculatis, floribus hexandris. 



Jonesia Asoca, Eoxhurgh in Atiatic Beaearchea, vol, 4, p, 355. 



T^Hia beautiful tree^ with glowing fragrant flowers^ blossomed^ in June last^ at Chatsworth^ in the 
aquatic house^ whence our specimen was obtained. It is a native of various parts of the £ast 
Indies^ where it is also much cultivated in gardens. Boxburgh says it is — 

" Found in gardens about Calcutta, where it grows to be a very handsome, middling-sized, 
ramous tree; flowering time, the beginning of the hot season; seeds ripen during the rains. The 
plants and seeds were, I am informed, originally brought from the interior parts of the country, 
where it is indigenous.'^ 

Sir W. Jones himself, after whom the genus was named, states that — 

" The number of stamens varies considerably in the same plant : they are from six to seven^ to 
eight or nine, but the regular number seems eight, — one in the interstices of the corol (calyx), and one 
before the centre of each division. Most of the flowers, indeed, have one abortive stamen, and some 
only mark its place, but many are perfect, and Yan Bheede speaks of eight as the constant number; 
in fact, no part of the plant is constant. Flowers fascicled, fragrant just after sunset and before 
sunrise, when they are fresh with evening and morning dew ; beautifully diversified with tints of 
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164> THE ASOCA. 



orange-scarlet, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which grows deeper every day, and forms a 
variety of shades, according to the age of each blossom that opens in the fascicle. The vegetable 
world scarce exhibits a richer sight than an Asoca tree in full bloom; it is about as high as an 
ordinary Cherry-tree. A Brahmin informs me, that one species of the Asoca is a creeper, and 
Jayad^va gives it the epithet " voluble ;'* the Sanscrit name will, I hope, be retained by botanists, as 
it perpetually occurs in the old Indian poems, and in treatises on religious rites/' 

Mr. Harrington writes of it thus : — 

^' Asoca : This is the true name of a charming tree, inaccurately named Asjogam in the Hort. 
Malab., vol. 5, tab. 59. It is a plant of the eighth class and first order, bearing flowers of exquisite 
beauty ; and its fruit, which Yan Eheede had not seen, is a legume, compressed, incurved, long, 
pointed, with six, seven, or eight seeds ; it will be described very fully in a paper intended for the 
Society. The Brahmins, who adore beautiful objects, have consecrated the lovely Asoca : they plant 
it near the temples of Siva, and frequently mention a grove of it, in which Kdvan confined the 
unfortunate Sfta. The eighth day from the new moon of Chaitra, inclusive, is called Asocashtami.^' 

We suspect that more species than one are mixed under the common name of Asoca. The late 
Mr. Griffith found in Burmah, cultivated, a tree with very dense corymbs of flowers, and leaves in 
8-pairs, the lowest of which is distinctly heart-shaped. This is scarcely the Asoca of Bengal, but is 
much nearer the Java plant, called by Zollinger, Jonesia minor, indthout being the same. Then 
again the plant now figured is surely not what Sir W. Hooker has given in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 3018, with small whole«coloured flowers, having a reflexed limb, and leaves in 5-pairs; 
nor do either sufficiently correspond with Roxburgh's figure in the Asiatic Kesearches. In short, 
the question requires that elucidation at the hands of an Indian botanist, which a European cannot 
undertake. 

Those who assert that the wholesome law of priority in deciding the validity of botanical names 
is immutable, will do well to consult the history of this plant, first called by Linnseus Saraca indica, 
then by Burmann Saraca arbore^cens, and twenty-seven years later, Jonesia Asoca, by Roxburgh, 
whose name is, nevertheless, universally adopted. 
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[Plate 33.] 



THE VAEIE6ATED ONCID. 



(ONCIDIUM VARIEGATUM.) 



A Stove Epiphyte, from the West Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



tpttiSt diaracto:. 



THE VARIEQATED ONCID.— LeaTes acmnixiate, fleshy, 
equitant, Bermlate. Flowers panicled ; lower sepals united 
into one spoon-shaped body. Petals oboyate, emai^nate, 
nnguiculate, cuspidate. Lip with small acute lateral lobes, 
a broad 2-Iobed middle lobe with a denticulate unguis, and 
a double fleshy crest, the upper half consisting of two lobes, 
the lower of three. Wings of column hatchet-shaped, 
acuminate^ entire. 



ONCIDIUM VARIEQATUM^(;Eqfi\tMn^)\ foliis camosis 
acuminatis serrulatis ; floribus paniculatis, sepalis inferi- 
oribus in usnm cochleatum connatis, petalis oboTatis 
unguiculatia emarginatis cuspidatis, labelli laciniis later- 
alibus nanis acutis intermedin latA bilob& ungue denticulato, 
cristi duplici supemi 2-lobA infeme 3-lob&, alls colunmis 
acinaciformibus acuminatis integerrimis. 



Uncidium variegatum : Swartz wi. hohn, 1800; p. 240. Lindl. gen, et, «p. OrcA>. p. 198. 



riiHis channing little plant was first introduced from the Havannah^ by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. ; 
more recently it has been put into circidation by Linden, who gave a plant to the Horticultural 
Society, in whose garden the materials for the accompanying figure, aided by native specimens, were 
obtained. It is a small species, growing ill on wood, and hitherto, in cultivation, not more than a 
quarter of the natural size. 

When in health the leaves are fleshy, 3 or 4 inches long, equitant, sharp pointed, and very much 
broken at the edge. The panicle is a foot and a half high, erect, and decorated with fiat, pink 
flowers, richly stained with cinnamon-red on the sepals, and at the base of the sepals and lip. The 
lower sepals form a blunt spoon-shaped body ; the petals are large, obovate, almost retuse, with an 
intennecUate point ; the lip has the middle lobe distinctly placed upon a somewhat serrated unguis ; 
the crest consists of two sets of tubercles, one lying on the other, the upper set made up of two large 



lateral ones^ and a minute one in the niiddle, the lower set^ of three equal blunt ones, the intermediate 
of which is curved upwards. 

This Variegated Oncid is very like the Tetrapetalous Oncid, from which it differs in having the 
leaves broken up at the edge, petals coloured, broad and cuspidate, not herbaceous, blunt and 
serrulate, in the double sepal being blunt and spoon-shaped, not divided into two taper-pointed 
divisions, and in its richer colours. 

But this does not apply to the Cuba specimens referred to the Variegated Oncid in the OrcAidacea 
Idndeniana, which certainly belong, at least in part, to a distinct species. It is the more necessary 
to mention this, because it is possible that Mr. Linden may have circulated plants of them under the 
name erroneously applied to it in the work above quoted, by the writer of the present article, who 
looked upon them as mere varieties of the Variegated Oncid. In general appearance, they wholly 
correspond with it, and also in the ragged edge of the foliage ; but they differ in the flowers bdng 
downy, the wings of the column blunt, the middle lobe of the lip perfectly sessile, and the lateral 
lobes joining it by a broad base. The crest, too, consists of five tubercles, of which the uppermost 
are much the longest. The plant is stated by Mr. Linden to vary with white or rose-coloured flowers, 
as well as in stature — a large form growing in the Pine forests of Yatara, in Cuba ; the smaller on 
Coffee trees in the Sierra Maestre, and on the Liban mountain. But it is probable that this applies 
to both the species in question. 

In order to enable those who may possess the second species to identify it, if indeed it does occur 
in living collections, we subjoin the following : — 



THE VELVETY ONCID.— Leaves acute, fleehy, equitant, 
serrulate. Flowers velvety, panided. Back sepal obcordate, 
lower united into one spoon-shaped body. Petals nearly 
orbicular, a little narrowed to the base. Lip with rounded 
lateral divisions much smaller than the petals, abruptly 
passing into the broad 2-lobed middle division, without the 
intervention of any unguis ; crest consisting of two long 
posterior cylindrical lobes, and three smaller short ones in 
front. Wings of column hatchet-shaped, blunt, entire. 



ONCIDIUM VELUTINUM^(EqmUuitiB) ; foUis acutis 
camosis equitantibus serrulatis, floribus velutinis pani- 
culatis, sepalo dorsali obcordato lateralibus in unnm 
obtttsum eochleatum connatis, petalis suborbicularibua 
basi paululum angustatis, labelli laciniis lateralibus rotun- 
datis quam petala multd minoribus in intermediam decur- 
rentibus latam sessilem bilobam ; cristse tuberculis 2-poA- 
ticis elongatis tribusque minoribus anticis, alis columnsB 
acinaciformibus obtusis integerrimis. 



In some respects this approaches 0. pulcAellum, which, however, is readily distinguished by the 
petals being much smaller than the lateral lobes of the lip. 



g]j:anings and original memoranda. 



215. CutRKssi's TOKin^sA. D. Don. 
A large CTsrgrreu tree, with glaucous leaves. 
Belongs to Conifers. Niilive of l!ie Hima- 
layas. (Fig, 105.) 

It would acDia Ihal there \t but oue ipede* of 
CypTTBS inliBbitins the NorUi of India, and IhM tjio 
CajiTutv* lonJiita^^yi\>y so oUledwe onnot dincovtr. 
For Iho lutive cotiotry of tlii» pUnt Bhot«i wm fini 
glTCQ by thu Ute I'rof. Don, opon the uthuril; of 
Mr.WeLli. AflerwardB Dr. Ruyte tUted that it ■]>■ 
pau«d li) I* the pUnt csJlml (Aaio l)j iho n»tivi«. 
Been between Simla uiil I'hagoo. uil near Jangkee 
KvGhatiBhigfaliillliiaia Hflulliward of RoL "Itii 
■lao found in Keroaon, mar NocWe, Simla, and in 
Kunawtir." EndlichuT myi that it oncnni in Baton 
Ud Nepal, at higit as K£l)0 tec ' 
Wallicfa adds the eoulhcm inauntainB of Oode. I> 
it nally true that ^cre is but oDu Indian C}iireM, 
■jid that tbo Tonilosa I And in the Tonilos* what 
is upokon of l)j- all these Brilo™ * We cJoobt it 
niucli. In tlio first plaec Oifj-r. hiirinmUilis occun 
in Persia : n-hy not then in ludia ! In 
filaee, there are such differvDMS among the tpeei- 
' 1 CyjircsK* nused in England, and 
between them and the wild apceinuma, 
reuonable doubts cDDceming their identity. A> 
far as wo can invE«ligate the matter, Indian evidcnen 
*eeDiH la fail (a, and home oiidunce 
All tliit can be affirmed vith confldence is, that 
in tJiig cnuDtrv, raised from llimalajran toeda, cxiKta 
k glaueooB, npHfjIil, graceful Cyprena, vhich ■« dia- 
(inct from all Europenu kinds, aod to whii-h llie iianiu 
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of toruloa:i is applied. It has a perfectly straight stem, and, when young, a compact conical growth, by which it is known at 
first sight. Its cones are, as usual, globular, and are made up of four pairs of hard woody scales, with a hexagonal 
mucronate extremity of about two more pairs. The leaves when the plant is old are blunt, in four rows, and so 
uniformly imbricated, that they give the yoimg branches a regular four-sided appearance. The old wood is deep 
purplish brown, and perfectly smooth; whereas the branches of the Evergreen Cypress and its varieties have more or 
less of a cinnamon brown appearance. 

Is this the one and sole Indian Cypress ! Among the specimens distributed by the East India Company, we have one 
(named Thuja orieTUalis ?)) which to the foliage of this adds cones not more tlian one-fourth the size, the scales being 
scarcely mucronate ; and a second found by Blinkworth in the Himalayas, without cones, the foliage of which also 
corresponds with this. Are these really the same 1 That is what we cannot answer. 

Such difficulties render it impossible to tell with certainty what the stature and habit of our garden Tomlosa 
may become. Endlicher says the tree is sometimes forty feet high ; Don, that it is handsome and pyramidal ; Griffith, 
who calls the Bhotan plant C, pendulct, that it is eighty feet high, and extremely handsome (degantisdmu) ; the last 
traveller also represents the Bhotan Cypress as a tall tree running to a sharp point, like a Spruce fir, witli gracefully 
drooping branches. (See his Private Journals, p. 272, where is a figure of it as it was seen in the village of Chindapjie, 
a place mora than 7800 feet above the sea.) Let us hope that Major Maddox will bring his local knowledge and acute 
criticism to the explanation of these difficulties, in a future number of the Transactions of the Agri-horticultural Society 
of India. 

The accompanying figure was taken from specimens produced in the garden of the Hon. W. F. StrangwaySy at 
Abbotsbury. 

216. Bertolonia maculata. [Martiu^.) (See p. 27, fig. 14.) 

Upon the Eriocncnia marmoratum^ given above upon ^e authority of M. Naudin, who has specially studied the 
Afelastomads, Sir W. Hooker makes the following observations, ** Botanical Magazine,'* t. 4551 : — 

<< But the plant is no Eriocn^rrM. It belongs to the curious and beautiful genus Bertolonia^ — * dont le caract^ eaaen- 
tiel consiste/ as M. Naudin has himself well expressed, ' dans la forme tout-ik-fait insolite du calyce et de la capsule ; ' 
aifd it is equally certain that it is the B, jnaculuta of De Candolle and of Martius above quoted, t. 257. This fruit or 
capsule is an elegant object, especially when the eye is aided by a small power of the microscope ; for it is singularly 
inflated, with three very prominent angles and several ribs, and every rib, as well as the margin of the lobes of the calyx, 
is beset with bristles, terminated by a gland." 

217. CoNSOiXDA AcoNiTi. Lindley. {alias Aconitum mono^^mn. Forskahl ; a^/^ Delphinium 
Aconiti Linncem,) A hardy annual, with finely divided leaves, and purple flowers of little beauty. 
Native of Erzeroum. Belongs to the Crowfoots. Introduced by H. H. Calvert, Esq. (Fig. 106 a, 
a single flower magnified; 5, the two united petals.) 

A weak erect annual, about one and a half foot high, wiUi a very slight covering of silky hairs upon all the green 
parts. The leaves are divided into from three to five pedate linear taper pointed lobes. The flowers form a loose 
straggling somewhat zigzag raceme, the peduncles of which are from one and a half to two inches long, with about one 
awl-shaped bract above the middle. The flowers, which grow singly, are of a deep bluish lavender colour, with the 
following structure. The calyx consists of five coloured oblong sepals, of which four hang downwards, the side ones 
being the broadest ; and the fifth, which is turned in an exactly opposite direction, is extended into a horizontal blunt 
hairy spur with a short narrow ovate acute limb. The corolla consists of two petals united by their back edge into one 
simple somewhat fleshy spur, enclosed within that of the fifth sepal, and with a hooded limb, having four smaU round 
lobes at its point, and two larger oblong lateral ones. The solitary carpel slightly projects beyond the dedinate stamena. 
De Candolle and others speak of the petaline spur being slit on the upper side, a structure of which I find no trace. 

Forskahl regarded this curious plant, it is said, as an Aconitum ; Linnaeus considered it a Delphinium. In reality it 
is neither the one nor the other. Its united petals, and long sepaline spur, are at variance with the distinct hammer- 
headed petals and convex back sepal of Aconite. Its petals being reduced to two, and these completely combined into 
one, equally remove it from Delphinium. That the petaline body is really composed of two parts only seems to be 
proved by its origin, which looks as if oppoate the back sepal, in consequence of the union of the two contignoos edges of 
the lateral petals. But it is completely separated from the front sepals, with which it does not in any degree alternate. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that the old genus Consolida should be re-established, and by no means 
confounded with Delphinium proper. 

In a scientific point of view this is a highly interesting species ; but its growth is too feeble, and its flowers and leaTes 
too diminutive and straggling to give it any horticultural value. — Jwamal of Hort, Soc.^ vol. vi. 

The following short generic character wiU serve to render the above statement more precise in the eyes of 
systematical botanists : — 
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ComouDi. BauM-n. Sepals G, eolonts, mpremD re&acto ODgDicnkto calcwMo. Pet&lk 2, in upom coaliM 
otJcantum labKtnni intra aep&lum Boperins iotnuDin. StuoioB dediiuta. CaTpeUnni Bolitarinlll. 

A crowd of OrienUl Atinuala, including our " Branching I^^spim," 

wilt be foand to belong to this genua. 

218. Verbena tkifida. Kunlk. A aweet-acented per- 
ennial, with white flowers, from the temperate parts of 
America. Blossoms in the autumn. Introduced from Santa 
Martha by His Grace Hugh Duke of Northumberland. 

(Fig. 107.) 

A dwarf berbaeeoiu plant, growing about a foot bigfa, with the habit 
of V. tuberota; oavered all oTcr with ahort blurs, which give a grey 
tint to the deep green surface. The atema are foniveonipred. The 

learea are ■taUika, opposite, nther cnrred downwards, nearly 3-lobed or fi-lobed, in eonaeqnenoe of the middle lobes 

having two lateral dinaiona. From the axila of the principal leave* seveial amaller regularly 3-l(d>ed onea alao 

arise, prodacing the condition whieh bolamsta call 

fasciculated. The flowers are pure white, eitremeljr 

sweet, in obhnig btirj simple or compound heads. 

The lobes of the calyx are awl^haped, those of the 

corolla are oblong, nearly equal, and blont or retuse. 

The species is fonnd wild both in Mexico and New 

Grmada, but can hardly be called a sfamb, as It is 

slated to be by M. SchAuer. It possesses little beauty, 

but il> eragTancc is deliidoaa, and it seems destined to 

ud in founding a fiunily of sweet-scented brilliant bed* 

ding plants ; for there is no reason to suppose that it will 

relbee to cross with the gaj rariatiee now such nniversal 

219. OXTSPORA VAGAN8. WalUck. [ali^ 
Mdast^ma rugosa, Roxburgh.) A very hand- 
some stove shrub, with panicles of crimson and 
purple flowers. Native of the Himalayas. 
Flowers in autumn. 

Bused from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker Erom hilly 

conntcy bordering oo the pluos in the approach to Dar- 

jeeliDg. tf less sbowy, i^ is a more giaccfol plant than 

the O. pamKulata, being tnily sabscandent and the 

pamdes all very drooping. Three to five feet high, 

loosely branched ; the branches long and weak, droop- 
ing, obscurely Four- angular, the younger otiee downy. 

Leaves ovate or cordate-ovate, acuminate, five to 

seven-nerved, smooth above, obsoletely downy with abort 

bairs, or quite smooth below, where also the nerves are 

very proDlinent and red. Panicles terminal, drooiung, 

often a foot long. Petals four, of a bright roee-colonr, 

oboTste, acute. Stamens eight, four long and four 

short ; Ae four sauUer anAera are pale-coloured, and 

have a distinct spnr pmnting downwards at die back of 

the conneetiram; the four longer ones are deep pnrplei 

mncb ctirved, and have a small spnr. Grows freely in 

light loam and leaf-monld, in a moderately warm stove. 

— Botanical Moffoane, t US3. 
220. ONCiDiuu.FLAinLABEB. LindUy. A 
hothouse orchid from Brazil^ with yellow and 
brown flowers. Introduced by the Horticul- 
tural Society. Flowers in August, 
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0. planilabre (Plurituberculata) ; pseudobulbis ancipitibus tennibuB oostatU, foliis ensatis recnryftntibus racemo 
brevioribuB, racemo simplici, sepalis petalisq. lanoeolatis unguiculatia imdulatis sabiequalibiis, labelli ladniis btteralibos 
oblongis parvis intermedin semicirculari planA emarginata, crisU rbomboideA euspidati margine eroB& verruds 2 iiuequa- 
libus utrinque yersoB cuspidem, dente forti obtiiso faciei coIamnaD admito, colmnnffi brevibus camosis inflexis. 

This plant has the foliage of O.Jf^jriuaiimf and flowers much like those of 0. StUtoni. The pseudo-bulbe are thin, sharp 
edged, and ribbed at the side. The leaves are sword-shaped, lorate, recurved, and shorter than the raceme. The raceme 
is long and narrow like that of the Sutton Oncid (0. Sutt<nii), and the flowers are as nearly as possible of the same 
colour ; that is to say, the sepals and petals are dull brown tipped with yellow, and the lip is clear yellow stained with 
cinnamon brown at the base. The sepals and petals are nearly of the same size and form, rhomboid-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy, very distinctly stalked. The lip is three-lobed, with the side lobes nearly as wide as that in the centre, 
which is slightly stalked, nearly hemispherical, emarginate, and perfectly flat. The crest conasts of a broad lozenge- 
shaped rugged-edged cuspidate process, beneath which, near the point, on either side, are two small uneqiial tubercles ; 
in addition to which there is a stout blunt tooth which rises in front of the column, forming part of it The wings of the 
column are roundish, dwarf, and incurved. There is no published Brazilian species with which this can be usefully 
compared. From the Sutton Oncid and similar Mexican forms it differs in the form of the crest, and especially in the 
strong tooth already mentioned as standing in front of the column. It is rather a pretty spedes, of the third class in 
point of personal appearance. — Jvum<d of Hort, Soc., voL vi. 

221. Daphne Houtteana. {aluis Daphne Mezereum, foliis atropurpureis of Gardens,) A 
hardy evergreen bush, with vernal purple flowers. Bel ongs to Daphnads. Origin unknown. 

That this plant is not a Mezereum is evident ; in Mezereum the flowers precede the leaves ; but here they appear 
simultaneously. In Mezereum the leaves are obovate-lanceoUte, gradually extended into a wedge-shaped base, thin, glaooous 
beneath, downy in the bud, fringed at the edges when full grown ; in this plant the leaves are lanceolate, taper-pointed, 
half leathery, with no trace of glaucousness or down. The flowers of Mezereum are blight carmine, and seem to come 
out of the very wood of the stem ; those of the present plant are violet-lilac, and grow in little stalked cymes, the 
ramifications of which remain behind after the fruit has fallen. Is this, then, a new species I It is scarcely probable. 
M. Phmchon suggests that it may be the D. papyracea of Wallich, a Himahiyan species, introduced many yean since into 
England, according to Sweet's <* Hortus Britannicus ;*' and of which the short diagnosis in Walpers agrees pretty well 
with our plant. This can be ascertained by those who have access to the figure of that species, published by M. Decaisne, 
in the botanical part of ** Jacquemont's Voyage.** Be that as it may, this plant is well worth growing, for it is perfectly 
hardy, and flowers in March, rather later than D. Mezereum. — Flore det Serrei, t S92. 

This is a handsome evergreen, with deep purple leaves, occasionally met with in English gardens. Can it be a mule, 
between the Mezereum and the Spurge Laurel (D. Laureola I) 

222. Eria acervata. Lindley. A white-flowered hothouse orchid from India, of no beauty. 
Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

. E. ctcerviua; pseudobulbis compreasiB uno super alteram comnlatis collo brevi diphyllis, foliis reetis ensatis, rmeemis 
axillaribus 2-3-floris, braeteis pluribus super pednnenlum ovatis acuminatia revolutis, sepalis petalisq. ovatisacatia, labelli 
trilobi 3-lamellati lobis acutis intermedio oblongo multd longiore. 

This little Eria is scarcely known in gardens. The peculiarity of it consists in the stem when fully formed being 
nothing more than a collection of pseudobnlbs or compressed bodies, in form not unlike a flat flaak, and piled one 
over the other in a very singular manner. The flowers are white, smooth, with a slight tinge of green, but otherwise 
colourless. The Up is 3-lobed, with 3 elevated parallel lines, the middle lobe the longest, oblong and acute. The foot of 
the column is neither chambered nor toothed. In all respects this plant is so entirely an Eria that it is referred to 
that genus, although, in the flowers ezammed, the number of its pollen massos was only 4, instead of 8. But this 
may have been accidental. In its 3-ridged lip, and reflexed bracts, it so stron^^y calls to mind that genus, as to raise 
a reasonable presumption that the number of pollen masses would, in more perfect flowers, be as usual — Journal of 
Hort. Soc,, vol vi. 

223. LoNiCBBA TATAEICA, var, PITNICEA. A hardy shrub from Siberia^ with crimson flowers. 
Belongs to Caprifoils. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 



This plant does not seem to differ in any essential particular from the old Tartarian Honeysackle, except that its 
flowers are larger, later, and of a deep rose colour. In these respects it has much more value for gardens ; for it is not 
so apt to be cut off by spring frosts. If uninjured, the rich tints of its flowers give the bush quite a handsome appearance 
among early flowering plants. It is worthy of note, that although this seems to differ from the common Tartarian 
Honeysackle in no essential circumstance beyond what has been just mentioned, yet it eomea true from imported aeeda. 
It is reported that the berries are yellow, but of this we have no evidence. — Journal of HorU Soc, vol. vi. 
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224. SoLANDKA Ldvis. Hooker. 



A fine stove shrub, with very la^ pale green flowers. 

Belongs to Nightsliades. Native 
of Gufttemnla. (Fig. 108.) 




CLEAX1XG3 ANTI OKIGISAL JIEIIOEASDI. 



'■ h\-r 



<Apn.1T. 
Native . 



r,f III 



U-nkT. A hardv hcrljacirfius phnt, wiili cloie round heads of deep 
IhmiJiivas. IiitrrMluoil to Kt-w, Fluwers in October. 



bJ'>v« tl,« l<.T..| .,f itK- Ma. Jl u, tiii\>ia~Y, <A thi 
and our ■.»ri P./-ir.„.^ ,i ihe n-irtb '.( Englii 
Ijf'in^ ■rtiuJIj' Bewiil';, And ao crow'jcij 44 lo f' 
.l(-B^n/i. Dr. llw.ker (.l/sencl that it ji.-LUi 
la derivi.-'I tnim the &rinaecuuii ni 
-Scape 'iftiT B fwit I'lnif, mvlc-ralely 



la the uJyx, klmint wli 



, jale beneath. In 
native oT x high 




■after iMvei, ind wwktT 1 

colour. It is & ver; pretty greenhonae plant, with . 

Soc, Ui. p. 243. 



iiw^i sent hy Dr. Ilw.ker, which were gsthered io Jane, IS49, froa 
iikkiiu-II inula va. oni- of the Puhs into Thibet ; elenliao lO/KM) fed 
•dmeqr-.upof /"ri'.i.iJ-E iriih the /•.-/.-.i/iVi/.j't of the Nep^ moonBiiu 
111 and Scnland,— a reroarkaLle and weli-deliDeil apecka, the floiren 
rai a wmijMict gl..l«8e bead, like that of nuo? »pecie« of JUin« or 
}ii'l<U a faint fraj^raace, which it does io cultivatioa ; bat thU, in part at IcMt, 
oe ..f the leave* and flowera. It flowers with na in ■ pot in the rock-border. 
and thickened npsardg, mealy, (erTDinated b; a dense globoee bead of flowera, 
.-aa lanceulale, and furmini; ■ email reflexed inTolucrc Calji sessUe, mealy, 
'fid, the se^enu ovale, acuminate, rabpalenl. Corolla witii the tube neariy twice 
c. mealy, a lilde intlaied upwards, and traasrervcly wrinkleil ; limb of fi>e, obccrdau, 
I approache* oor natire apeciea, P. farirv-a and 
nd consequently aubjecled Io a great degree of 
ciild. yet, like other Alpine apedes of tbe genm, it wiD 
prol^ilily rf-<{uire some alight prolectiioi in this rlimatp, espe- 
cially under onr srtiGciBl mode of eoltimioci. Dmin; the 
paet sommer we had a nnmbcr of jdanta growing tct; huoii- 
anll;, — apparently too much so, for not ooe of them haa jet 
ahown any appearance of Bowering. The Sgore (in tbe Bot 
Mag.) *raa drawn from a plant that had not beoi lowell taken 
eare of, and was atonted in ita growth. Several of the Tigorooa 
[dantB Boddenlj died : it is tberefors vJeal, till we become 
better acquainted with this ipecies. to grow it in a fnune 
dnring winter ; and in summer to set it in ■ ahadj place. Out 
It may escape the heat of the son in the middle of tbe day- 
It appears to suffer &om frequent watering OTethead ; the 
pot ^oold, therefore, be placed in a pan, ao aa to rec«*e 
water from tbe bottom. — Batanital Magaatit, L 4550. 

This ia illnstiated by one of tbe bappieat of Mr. Fitdi^ 
always beautiful flgurea. 

220. Calceolasia cnNBiPOEHis. Suiz and 
Pavon. A greenlioufle shmb, with p^e lemon- 
coloured flowers, from Bolim. Blossoms during 
all the autumn and winter. Introdnced by the 
Horticultural Society. (Fig. 109.) 

Baiaed from seeds purohaaed from Hr. Thomas Bridges, 
in 1B46. This, in ita wild state, is a stiff, ahorl-bruehed 
buah, with tmall wedge^ihaped leaTsa, eorered with wbittt 
ht^rs on the luder ^de. It bean two or three flowen at 
tbe end of each branch, which ia doeely coyered with short, 
rough hairs- In iia ooltinted state it boa modi larger and 
about aa large aa those of O. imtgrifolia, and of a pale lemon- 
better habit than the old ahrabby Calceolaria*- JounuU of Hvrt. 



227. CoRDYLiNE SiBBOLDii. Planclwu. {alms Dracaena javanica Kunth; aliht Sanseviera 
javanica Illume.) A stove slirub, with small panicles of pale green flowers, and rich spotted leaves. 
Belonga to Lilyworts. Native of Java. Flowered by Mr. Van Houtte, 

This phtnt haa been recently introduced from Jara, by Dr. von Siebold. The leeTes ara of a very dark green colour, 
ftm, convex, recurved, and beautifully variegated with pale green roundish blotches. The flowers are something like Ihoae 
of a Hyacinth in form, hut are mnefa smaller, and in terminal bnncbee. It gained a priM at Ihe Exbilntion at Flo<rer« 
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bjriba Horttenltoral Soeia<7 of Ghent, The apecMau very hindaaow, mod would look well unoog a cxiUbcImki of OrcUds, 
the eliDute of wfaich ia pneiMl/ what U wMita. — PUirtda8eTTa,t. S69. 

H. Plandion, Id the article from which thia extnot ia taken, and lome others, trata at length of die planta nanallf 
eomtnned ondor the name of Dracana. He forma the new genua DaicAnoms uptm Dncana (uutraXit at Hooker ; 
pointa out D. ftma of liuturaa, or D. Itraanalit of Jacquin, •• the type of another which he aRerwarda names 
CiLODUCoM ; and he adopta ibe genua CHiiawooDii. 

228. PoRTLASDiA PLATAJJTHA. IIookeT. A luuidsome white-flowered hothouse shrab of 
unknown origin. Belongs to the Cinchonada. Blossoms in July. (Fig. 110.) 

Meaan. Lucombe and Co. reo^Ted, and have cultiTBted this in thestore, ooder ihenameof" Portiawfta grandi^Uint, 
Rne variety ;" bat they remark, that both in its foliage and in the flowers it differa conaidersbly from that apedes. 
"It flowers," my theae nur. 

earyinen, "in a very dwarf ^^ 

atale, and is almoat always in 
bloasom," an obaerration con- 
Brmed by the coDtinual flower- 
ing, doring the aumnier of 
18-19, of a amall plant not 
more than a foot and a half 
high, which they aent to the 
Royal Gardens, and from 
which a figure wu taken in 
Jnly, 1B50. A shrub, a foot 
and a half high, erect, branch- 
ed, Bmooth. Leaves opposite, 
nearly sessile, elliptieal-obo- 
Tate,aeDle, evergreen, leathery, 
full glossy green, entire. Sti- 
pules broadly triangular, ob- 
tuse. Pedicels rery short, 
axillary, solitary, often oppo- 
site. Ovary long 44iigled, 
2-eelled ; eella with many 
ovules. IJnib <rf the calyx of 
fbur qireading, leafy, lanceo- 
late hibes. Cordta while, not 
more than half tbe length of 
that of P.grandiflora, broadly 
fnunel-sbaped, approMhiog to 
iMdl-sh^md, A-ribbod. Limb 
iif five ap f o ading ovate lobes, 
their malpns revolnte. Fila- 
menla downy in tbeir lower 

half. A tropical shrub with fine glossy le**«s and showy white flowers, worthy of a place in every eoUectioii of woody 
stove-plants. It grows freely in a mixture of loam and [eaf-mCFntd or peat soil. It most be kept in a minat tropical 
stove, the necesMry preeauliona of watering and shading during dear summer annahiue beiug carefully attended to. 
It is propagated by cuttings placed under a bdl-glasa, aud plunged in moist bottom-hML— Ax. Mag., L tSSi. 

ZZ9. Fortdne's Double Yellow Bosx. A deciduous half-hardy scrambling plant, with buff 
semi-double flowers. Found cultivated in China. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

This is a straggling plant, with tbe habit of R. antrmt, but with handsomer though dedduoDS learea. The bnucbes 
are dull green, strongly defended by anmerous short hooked prickles, withoot setn. The lenves are smooth, in about 
three pairs, bright shining green above, rather ^Mteoos beneath. The flowers are as large as those of the CommoD China 
Rose, semi-double, soUtary, dull buff, tinged with purple. The petals are loose, and the whole a^eet of the flower that 
of a slightly domesticated wilding. The bush looks like a cross between the Chin* Hose and some senmbling qiedes, 
eadi aa our EuropMD R. orsnuu. That spedes being however anlEDOwn in Asia, the plant before us must have had 
•ome other origin, concerning which it it frnitless to in(|nire. In its present state this variety has little claim to English 
notice ; but it may be a good breeder, and would certunly be mueh h ' ' 
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Mr. Fortune continues to speak highly of its beauty in China, where it is said to be loaded with buff bloflsoms ; in 
England, however, its wood is easily killed by frost, and it cannot be regarded as being hardier than a Tea Rose. — 
Journal of Ilort. Soc., vol. vi. 

230. VICTORIA EEGIA. 

For many years this plant has been allowed to bear the name which was first given to it by an aathority which we 
at least shall not presume to question. But some attempts have been lately made at effecting an alteration, which he, to 
whom the high honour was assigned of rendering the plant known under the name of Victoria regia^ is bound to resist. 

Sir William Hooker, in announcing his intention of publishing certain plates by Mr. Fitch, in illustration of the 
plant, speaks of it under the name of Victobia Regin^. We presume he has been led to do so by trusting to the 
accuracy of a statement made in Tkc Annals of Natural History for August 1850, p. 146 ; to which statement attention 
is now requested. The author, Mr. John Edward Gray, a zoological officer in the British Museum, writes thus :— 

** This plant has three names very nearly alike, and two of them appear to have originated from eirors of the press. 

** Mr. Schomburgk, on the 1 1th of May, 1827, sent, through the Geographical Society, a letter to the Botanical 
Society of Loudon, containing the description of this beautiful Water Lily, accompanied by two drawings and a leaf of 
the plant He proposed to call it NymphmiVictoriay but before the paper was read it was observed that the plant appeared 
to form a genus intermediate between Nymplvcea and Euryale, The paper was slightly altered to make this change, and in 
a Report of the Proceedings of the Botanical Society, which appeared in the Athenaeum Journal of the 9th of September, 
1837 (p. 661), Mr. Schomburgk^s description is printed entire, as that of a ' new genus of Water Lily named Victoria 
Regina, by permission of Her Majesty/ Mr. Schomburgk^s paper was again read, and his drawings exhibited at the 
Meeting of the British Association on the 11th of September, 1837, by me, and I am reported to have 'remarked, that 
this splendid plant would form a new genus with characters intermediate between NymphoBa and Euryale, and proposed 
to name it Victoria Jleffi7ia:*aeG Report in Mag. ZooL and Bot. for October 1837, vol. it p. 373. Schombiirgk*s 
description, and an engraving of the plant, copied from his drawing, appeared in the next number of that Joamal, which 
came out on the 1st of November, 1837 (vol. ii. p. 441, tab. 12). The description was reprinted again, with copies of 
Mr. Schomburgk's drawing of tlie plant and his details of the flower, in the Proceedings of the Botanical Society, p. 44. 
t 1 & 2. So much for the name Victoria Regina, Schomburgk. 

** In the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, by a mistake of the engraver, the plate is lettered * Victoria RegaliM Schom- 
burghy though the proper name is used in the text This second name has not been anywhere adopted. In the Index 
to the Athenseum Journal for 1837| p. vii., under the head of Botanical Society, occurs, 'Schomburgk on the Victoria 
regia, p. 661,* which is evidently an error of the press, as the name in the page referred to is F. Eegina. 

" Shortly after the appearance of the descnptum and figure in the Annals of Zoology and Botany, and after Sir William 
Jardine had returned them, Captain Washington, R.N., then Secretary of the Geographical Society, bomwed from the 
Botanical Society the original description and drawing of the plant made by Mr. Schomburgk, with the intention of their 
appearing in the Journal of the G^graphical Society with Mr. Schomburgk's Joamal of his Travels. Instead of this being 
done, the papers /outi^ their toay into ike hands of Dr, Lindley, who printed, for private distribation, twenty-five copies of 
an essay on this phmt, entirely derived from Mr. Schomburgk*s paper, and illostrated with highly embellished copies of 
Schomburgk's drawing. In the essay he adopted the view which had been stated before the Botanical Society and British 
Association, that it formed a genus intermedicUe between Euryale ^nd Nymphcea (see Bot. Reg. 1838, p. 11), but he called 
the plant Victoria regia, thus continuing the error of the printer of the AthensBam. 

** In Miscellaneous Notices attached to the Botanical Register for 1838, p. 9 — 18, Dr. Lindley having been enabled 
to examine a specimen of the flower in a bad state, which Mr. Schomburgk had sent home in salt, gave some further 
details, and for the first time published an account of the phmt under the above name, and this name has been adopted by 
several succeeding botanists, who have quoted it as F. regia of Lindley. I think, howeyer, that this account proves that 
the name of Victoria Regina, which received the sanction of Her Majesty, was the one first used and published, and hat the 
undoubted right of priority**' 

The italics are our own ; and we beg the reader^s particular attention to them while comparing with Mr. Gray^s 
statement the following pricis of the letters, &C., rehttive to this transaction, as they appear in the records of tiie 
Letter-book of the Geographical Society . — . 

1837, July 18. — Letter received from Mr. Schomburgk, dated Berbice, Uth May, 1837, announcing the discovery of 
a Water Lily on that river, on the 1st of January, 1837, stating that he has sent two sets of drawings 
home, with a request that, if a new genus, he might be permitted to append to it the name of Victoria. 

July 4 — Three days later, a packet, containing two sets of drawings and descriptions, arrives. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society communicates on the subject with Sir Henry Wheatley. 

July 26. — Sir H. Wheatley signifies the Queen's conunands that the drawings be sent to the palace for inspection. 

July 27. — The President, Sir H. Wheatiey, sending drawings, and adding request that the flower may bear 
the name Victoria. 

July 29.— Sir H. WheaUey to the President, signifying Her Majesty's pleasure, that the name of Victoria Regia 
should be affixed to the flower. Drawing returned for the purpose of enabling this to be done. 
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Jvly 30. — The Secretary of the Royal Greographical Society to the Secretary of Botanical Society, forwarding^ 
at the request of Mr. Schombnrgk, one copy of the drawings and descriptions, and adding, that as Mr. Schom- 
burgk was traTclling entirely under the control, and at the cost, of the Geographical Society, the Council 
were of opinion, that whateyer drawing he may wish to present to Her Majesty should pass directly to 
the Queen through the hands of the Royal Geographical Society, and they will therefore relieve the Botanical 
Society from any further trouble on that account. 

A'Vbg, 1. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Schombuigk, stating that his drawing had been 
presented to the Queen, that Her Majesty had accepted the dedication under the name of Yiciofrifi JRegia, as it 
would prove to be a new genus ; and that it would be placed in proper train for being suitably published. 

Atig, 3. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Dr. Lindley, transmitting the Queen's copy of the 
drawings, and requesting him to superintend the publication of the flower, and a correct description of it 
Also stating, that the Queen had been pleased to accept the dedication of it, and to signify her pleasure that 
it should bear the name of Victoria JReffUi, if, as believed, the flower should prove to be an undescribed genus. 



Thus it is manifest that Mr. Gray's statement is a tissue of mistakes ; as he has, indeed, been subsequently obliged 
to admit in the Annals of Natural History for December last. 1. The plant received the name it bears, by Her Majesty's 
permission, before Mr. Schomburgk's drawings were even in the hands of the Botanical Society. We may add, that it 
was generally known to the Ck>uncil of the Royal Geographical Society, and to the numerous visitors that called to see the | j 
drawings within the first fortnight, by the name of Victoria Regia, and by no other ; and that, consequentiy, Mr. Gray I 
might have informed himself of that circumstance had he made any inquiry, as we think he was called upon to do, before 
he ventured to make public a document which the Botanical Society had been officially informed was forwarded by a 
traveller '< entirely under the control and at the cost of the Geographical Society," — a tolerably intelligible, although 
courteous hint, which most men would have known how to receive. 2. That the Editor of the Athenieum, in changing 
the words Victoria Jttgina to Victoria Jtegia, in the Index of the year 1837, did not commit '* an error of the press," but 
silentiy corrected one, by employing the name which he, as a well-informed man, knew was that by which the plant 
would be in future called. Possibly, too, as a scholar, he saw the absurdity of the name Victoria Regink. 3. That 
Mr. Schomburgk's papers did not << find their way into the hands of Dr. Lindley," as Mr. Gray pretends, but were 
officially communicated to him for the express purpose of publication, and by the only Society which had any property 
in them. 4 That the Geographical Society could scarcely have afterwards borrowed drawings which they already 
possessed, and most certainly did not do so, if they borrowed them at all, for any such purpose as Mr. Gray asserts. 

But Mr. Gray^s inaccuracy does not terminate here. He says, that Dr. Lindley adopted his view, that the plant forms 
a genus intermediate between Euryale and Nymphsea ; and in support of this assertion he quotes the Botanical Register 
for 1 838, p. 1 1. But if the reader will consult that work, he will find nothing of the sort. Dr. Lindley's statement, before 
examining the plant personally, and judging merely from Mr. Schomburgk's drawings, was this : — ** This noble plant 
corresponds with the genus Euryale in the spiny character of the leaves and stalks, and to a certain extent in the great 
development of the former organs ; but it is, in fact, most nearly related to Nymphsea itself" At p. 12, where the 
result is given of an examination of some decayed flowers, it is stated that ^ Victoria is quite distinct from Euryale ;" 
and the whole of the succeeding observations are made for the purpose of showing that Victoria is very different from 
Euryale ; the last words of the littie dissertation referred to being these — ** notwithstanding a primd facie resemblance to 
Euryale, Victoria is, in fact, more nearly allied to Nymphaea." 

So much for Mr. John Edward Gray. Another proposal, made by Mr. Sowerby, to change the name of Victoria regia 
to that of F. amozcmtco, because it now appears that the plant was originally called Ewryale amaanuca, we do not think 
worth serious consideration. 

231. Gynesium abgentetjm. Nees. {alias Amndo dioica Sprengel; alida Axundo Selloana 
ScAuUes.) A tall reedy perennial, with harsh serrated leaves, and large erect silky plumes of flowers. 
Belongs to Grasses. Native of Brazil and Montevideo. (Pig. 111.) 

This noble plant, now called the Pampas Gbass, in consequence of its inhabiting the vast plains of S. America so named, 
has been introduced within a few years through Mr. Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanic Grarden. Although but a Grass it 
will probably form one of the most useful objects of garden decoration obtained for many years. In stature it rivals the 
Bamboo, being described as growing in its native plains several times as high as a man. The leaves are hard, wiry, very 
rough at the edge, not half an inch broad at the widest part, of a dull grey green colour, much paler below. They are 
edged by sharp points or teeth, litUe less hard than the teeth of a file. The flowers appear in panicles from 11 to 2^ feet 
long, resembling those of the oonmion reed, but of a silvery whiteness, owing to their being covered with very long 
colourless hairs, and themselves consisting of colourless membranous glumes and pales. 

According to Prof. Knnth this species is an Arundo. But to us it appears quite as different from that genus as from 
Gynerium. And although it is by no means one of the same genus as O. aaccharoides, yet it may as well preserve 
its common name, faulty though it be, as be transferred to Arundo, from which it must be expelled. The inflexed hook 
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iif iu pules is extrvmulf remarkable, and, lo^Ler with its diiGciouB chBTacli.'r, leads to the inference (bat it may be a genus 
iliBtinct from citber. 

The plant appean to be hardy. The annexed sketch was made in the garden of Robert Hutton, Esq., of Pntoey Fart; 
the B)ie[-i«i ex'Mn also in that of the Horticulture Society, to wliich it wag preseDteil by ibe Botanic Garden, Glamevin. 
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THE ANGLEBEARING LEAF-CACTUS. 



(PHYLLOCACTU8 ANGULIOEB.) 



A Fine Greenhouse Shrub, toUh White Flawers, from the West of Mexico, belonging to the 

Order of Indian Figs. 



tpttiSt d^xrxcUr. 



THE ANQLEBEARINO CACTUS.— Branches leafy, stiff, 
flat, thick^ pinnatifid, the lobes being nearly right-angled 
triangles. Flowers brown without, white within. Sepals 
longer than the petals. Stigmas 9-10. 



PHYLLOC ACTUS ANQULIOER; ramis foliaeos rigidis 
planis crassis pinnatifidis, lobis feri rectangulari-trianga- 
laribus, floribns extos fuscis intos candidis, sepalis quam 
petala longioribus, stigmatibus 9-10. 



Phyllocacttts angnliger, « X«matfV, /orim/ewmt^, I, 6;" aeeording to the Oardmen' Magazine of Botany, 



II 



^His noble plant is nearly related to the Cereue crenatus of the Botanical Eegister, which itself 
stands in dose affinity to the Cereue PhyllafUhus of the Botanical Magazine^ which is very different 
from the Cactus PhyUanthus of Linnaens. Of the three, the last is the least showy, bnt all must 
rank among the most striking of the white-flowered species of this great order. The present opens 
its flowers by day, retains them in beauty and fragrance for several hours, and yields a succession for 
days together ; they are less white than in the other two species, on account of the dark brown tinge 
of the sepals; but, on that very account, the petab, which are much sharper pointed than in 
(7. crenatus, are, perhaps, more conspicuously fair. 

In Hartweg's meagre account of his Journey to California, this plant is first mentioned as 
occurring near Matanejo, a village in the west of Mexico, at no great distance from Tepic. 

''The v^tation," says this collector, "as far as the small village of Matanejo, where we arrived 
in the evening, affords little interest at this season. The copsewood covering the sides of the ravines 
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is composed of deciduous leafless shrubs, only relieved by a giant Cereus, forming a singular tree ; 
this generally has a single st^m, two or four feet high, by eighteen inches in diameter, when it 
divides into numerous triangular branches, rising perpendiculariy to the height of twenty to thirty 
feet. In May it jields a deUcious fruit, called Pitaya, when it is much sought after by the natives:. 
Leaving Matanejo eariy the following morning (Jan. 22nd), we soon entered a forest of oaks; here 
I found two species of Epidendrum, an Oncidium, Odontoglossum, and an Epiphyllum, the latter, 
like E. Ackermanni, inhabiting trees. Although I have not seen it in flower, yet, judging from its 
broad, deeply-cut leaves, or rather stems, it will prove a valuable acquisition to that interesting tribe 
of plants.'^ — Journal of Horticultural Society, vol. i., p. 1 84. 

The plant called an EpiphyUum in this extract is what we now represent. It would seem, from 
its being associated with oaks, that it will require no greater protection than a good greenhouse ; and, 
in fact, it proves to be one of the hardier species of its order. Nevertheless, like others of the leafy 
kind, the atmosphere of a stove is best suited to it wliile making its growth. 

In deference to the opinion of Prince Joseph of Salm-Dyck, we call this a Phyllocactus rather than 
a Cereus ; for it must be owned that, if such genera as Echinocactus, Mammillaria, and Opuntia, 
deserve to be adopted, because of the peculiar form of their stems, so also must Phyllocactus, whose 
jointed -stems are very difl'erent from the uninterrupted stems of the true Cerei. Under the former 
genus are now collected the following additional species, viz., Cereus phyllanthoides of the Botanical 
Magazine; Epiphyllum Ackermanni of the Botanical Register; Cereus latifrons of Pfeiffer; and 
Cactus Fhjllanthus of Linnaeus ; to which are to be added two new species of Phyllocactus, viz., 
stenopetalus of Salm-Dyck, and grandis of Lemaire. 

In strict justice, the generic name of Phyllocactus, now employed, and first applied by Link in 
1833, ought to be surrendered for that of Phyllarthrus, proposed by Necker in 1791 ; but custom 
and convenience disregard the laws of dogmatists, and refuse to be fettered by maxims which, 
however just and useful in the main, are never to be aUowed to bend to expediency. 

Tlie accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society last October. 
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fPLATB 8S.] 

THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 

(BANKSIA OCCIDENTALISM 



A Oreenhouse Shrub, from Kino George's Sound, New Holland, belonging to the 

Natural Order of Proteads. 



Specific Cl^aracUr. 



TUB OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA.— A ahrub. Branches | BANKSIA OCCIDENTALIS; fruticosa, ramulis glabris ; 
smooth. Leaves long-linear, with spiny teeth beyond i foliis elongato-linearibus, extra medium spinuloso-serratis, 



the middle, Teinless and white with down beneath. Spike 
long, cylindricaL Bracts broadly triangular, acute, smooth 
at Uie point, the lowermost long and awl-shaped. Calyxes 
shrivelling, silky, with the claws downy at the base on the 
inside. Style very long, with a small withered stigma. 
Follicles ventricose, downy, somewhat compressed and 
naked at the point 



subtus aveniis niveo-tomentosis ; amento elongato, cylin- 
drico, bracteis late triangularibus, acutis, apice glabris, 
infimis elongatis subulatis ; calycibus marcescentibns, 
serioeo-puberulis, unguibns basi intos pubescentibus ; 
stylo pnelongo, stigmate minato sphacelato; folliculis 
TentrioosiB, tomentosis, apice oompressiusculo nudis. — 
Meitner. 



Banksia occidentalis : R. Brovm, Prodromw FlorcB N, Hottandxte, p, 392. 



T'His shrub^ from the west of New Holland^ is described by Preiss as growing from 6 to 8 feet high, 
erect, on the sandy peaty grounds^ which are overflowed in winter, near Seven Miles Bridge, in 
the Swan Biver Colony. It has been long in gardens, but we had never seen the flowers till they 
were produced in the Glasnevin collection, under the care of Mr. Moore. 

This gentleman describes it as ''an elegant species; the bush from which the specimen was cut, 
is not above three feet high, with half-a-dozen of such pretty flowers on it as are here represented. The 
seeds from which the plants were produced were presented to the Garden by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who received them from the district of King (Jeorge's Sound.'' 
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180 THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing this from the Littoral Banksia^ in which also the leaves " 
are occasionallj verticillate. Professor Meisner has probably pointed out the essential peculiarities^ 
which consist in the branches of the Occidental Banksia being smooth and brown^ not downy, in the 
bracts being smooth at the pointy and in the calyxes hanging on after flowering instead of dropping 
off. The leaves of the Littoral Banksia are longer^ too^ and somewhat broader. 

As to the Cunningham Banksia^ figured in the Botanical Begister imder the false name of 
B. littoralis^ whose leaves are also somewhat verticillate^ the branches of that species are hairy, and 
the leaves shorter, with scarcely any marginal serratures, unless quite at the point. 
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(Plate 36.] 



THE BLTJE VANDA. 



(VANDA C(£RULEA.) 



A Stove Epiphyte^ from Woods on Hie Khasta Hills of India, belonging to Orchids. 



ttpttiXit €i9xntUt. 



THE BLUE VANDA.— Leaves distichous, leathery, equal, 
ended, truncate, witli a concave notch and acute lateral 
lobes. Spikes close, erect, many-flowered. Bracts oblons^, 
concave, very blunt, membranous. Sepals and petals 
light blue, membranous, oblong, very blunt, flat, with a 
short claw. Lip leathery, deep blue, linear-oblong, obtuse 
at the point with two diverging lobes, three plates along the 
middle, and a pair of triangular acuminate lobes at the 
base. Spur short, blunt. 



VANDA C(ERULEA; foliis distichis coriaceis apice 
oequalibus truncatis sinu coneavo lobis Uteralibus acutis, 
spicis densis erectis multifloris, bracteis oblongis ooncavis 
obtusissimis membranaceis, sepalis petalisque azureis 
membranaceis oblongis obtusissimis planis subunguiculatis, 
labello coriaoeo lineari-oblongo apice divergenti-bilobo 
obtuso per axin trilamellato laeiniis basilartbus triangu- 
laribus acuminatis, calcare brevi obtuso. 



Vanda corulea : Oriffith MSS. ; Lindl. in Bot, Reg., 1847, «ii6 ^ 30. : No. 1284 QriJIUh, Itinerary Notes, p, 88. 



'' This glorious plants perhaps the noblest of the Indian race, was called Fanda ccsrulea by Mr. Griffith, 
who found it among the Khasya or Cossya Hills, and sent us dried specimens. Its flowers are 
as large as those of Vanda teres, and the foliage is as good as that of derides odoratum. It is to be 
regretted that we should have no more exact information as to where it may be foimd, but we can 
hardly suppose that it could be missed by any plant-collector who might be sent after it into Sylhet. 

''The leaves of this wonderful plant are five inches long by nearly one inch wide ; at their end 
they are two-lobed equally, and each lobe is sharp-pointed, so that the end looks as if a piece had 
been struck off by a circular punch. The flowers grow in upright spikes. A piece of a stem but 
four inches long bears four such spikes, which are from six to nine inches long, and carry from nine 
to twelve flowers. Each dried flower is between three and four inches in diameter, and if allowance 
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is made for tlieir having shrunk in dr}dng, they may be estimated as at least a foot in circumference. 
The lip is, as is usual among Vandas, small ; it is barely three-quarters of an inch long, narrow, with 
a short spur and a two-lobed point. Its surface is broken by tliree deep parallel perpendicular 
plates, and tlie lateral lobes of the base are triangular and acuminated." 

It was thus that one of us spoke of the present plant three years ago. The accompanying plate 
is witness of its arrival, and of the extraordinary beauty that belongs to it. The colour of the 
flowers is of a rich tender lilac, their texture is as delicate as that of Phalaenopsis, and their dimen- 
sions are at least equal to what was stated in the above paragraph. In short the species is a 
dangerous rival of Phalaenopsis itself. 

Its exact residence is now known. Mr. Griffith tells us that it occurs near the Kiver 
Borpanee on trees of Gordonia, in the Pine and Oak forests of that region.* It is, however, 
not a little remarkable that his Journal contains no allusion to it ; but we find that the district 
produces Bauliinias, Randia, Phyllanthus Emblica, and Sugar canes, all indications of a tropical 
region. The woods are described as delightful, reminding one of England. The elevation of the 
Borpanee above the sea is 2508 feet; the temperature 74"^ ; the neighbouring vegetation Castanea 
(tropical species of course), Kydia, Camellia oleifera. Rhododendron punctatum (whatever that may 
be) and Cuscuta. 

The honour of having introduced this glorious plant belongs to Messrs. Veitch who received it 
from their invaluable traveller Mr. Thomas Lobb. The accompanying figure does scanty justice to 
it : for although it represents faithfully the beautiful tender blue of the flowers, it by no means equals 
the magnitude of the wild plant. We have a dried specimen now before us with nine flowers open 
at the same time. 

* We transcribe his note upon the plant, as published in his Itinerary, the blunders of the editor and transcriber beiag 
corrected. ** Caule altiusculo interdum 2-pedal. ; foliis distichis loriformibus, canalicolatis, apioe profnnde et inaeqnaliter 
emarginatis, quam maxime coriaceis. Raoemis axillaribus folia long^ excedent., flexnosis, supra bracteis adpressis Uyido 
maculat.; bract, llorum membranaceis reilexis fuscescent.; iloribuB resupinatis maximis, diametro 2^ uncial, pulcherrimis 
coerulescentibus saturatiore colore tessellatis ; labelli lobis lateral., albis, columnaque alba. Perianth, patentisa laein. 
oboTat.; sepalis undulatisuti petala ; petalis sepaloque postico paulo minoribus ; labelli trilobi lobis lateral, dentiformibns* 
medio emarginato, apice bicalloso tricarinato, calcare brevi recto. Color ooeruleo^purp. Columna albida, nana, basi ad 
junctionem labell. macula lutea. Anth. simplex. Pollinia 2 complanat. postice fissa ; caudicuUk latA ; glanduU mMciml 
trigoni." 
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232. Cyphipedium outtatum. Swarlz. A hardj' terrestrial Orchid, with white flowers ; 
with purple. Native of Northern flussia, Siberia, and North America. {Fig. 112.) 

Thi* ehuming pUot hu lately tlower«d witli Mr. Vmi Hoolte, of Ghent M. PUnchon may well mil it " v 
perle poor 1« jardins." It U one of the moM exquisitely beaotiful little thing* imaginable. A diminutive gtci 
inelie* high, with a pair of broad plaited leaTea, bean one 
■olitary Sower as luge u a pigeon's egg, moat cnrionaly 
punted with rich deep purple npon a pure wbite ground. 
Thia plant baa been occaBionally received from Rouia 
in a liTing state, but no English gardener baa managed 
even to keep it alive. Mr. Van Houtte does not my 
how be proceeded ; bat since it is clearly cul^Table, it 
will be CMy for thoae who hare friends in Canada or at 
Moteow, to procure suppUea with which further experi- 
ments may be ttied. We can only say that it grows in 
moraasea and bogs. — See Flan da Srrra, t 573. 

233. C<ELOGTSE THISACCATA. Griffith. An 
Orchidaceous epiplijie from tropical India, with 
lai^e whit« flowers. Blossomed with Mons. 
Pescatore. 

C. triMceata, Griffith (^Itinerary wtta, p. 72); 
pseudobulbis elengatis, foliis membranaeeu obovato- 
lanceolatis G^ierviis, racemla recurvantibua, bracteia 
latiH ovatia obtous cumllatu aterilibua carnoua florireria 
mlnoTihua membransceis, flolibua conniventl-clauals 
baid trisaccatlB, petalls lincaribua, labelli a{uce 3-lobi 
lamellis Z camoai* flexuoala perax in lacitiiis suhaerru- 
latls Totnndatis minute dliatii Uteralibua rotnndatia 
intermediS nanA liilobi baai dilatatlL. 

Thia plant was purchased bst February, at one of Sleveos's salei, by M. I' 
in whose fine collection it boa lately flowered. H. Luddeman Hlalca the pwudo-bulbs 
to be dilated at the base, much lengthened and narrowed towHrdg the point wlioru 
they are quadrangular ; the leaves to be lanoeoUte, painted, ind & rililHul ; ibc 
Bowers to be arranged 6-8 in nodding rvcamea, diatichoua, scarcely expanding eicirpt 
at the point, pure while with the end of the lip aalphnr-yelldW. This quite Hgtnm 
with Griffith's statement ; that botanist who found it at Mainloo, io wmidB, lu lb« 
Khaaijah hills, describeB it thoa : — " Pseudobulbis obovato-clavatiri ampullattiK ; fallis 
plicada repandis ; racemia banlaribos a medio pendnlis, partis slerilis bracici 
adprenia florescentiee concavisainua submembranaceii ; pclici-ilia 
dentibns ; floribua ampU longitudine conniventi-oUaiiB baai 
labcUi lobo medio criatiaq. lutescmUbus." 
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234. Epidesdeum antenniferuu. A singular Orchid with inconspicuous long-tailed fl 
Native of Xalapa. Introduced by M- Quesnel. Flowered by M. Peseatore. 
(Fig. 113. a diminished, b magnified,} 

E. antmnlfrrvm (AmphiglotUnm) foliis coriacelg oblonsis actitis, peduncnlo p«c 
apice aiibpanicaUlA, peUlia longistimiB tlli'omiibua, labello ovato leviler dentate 
trituberculato. 

This plant was originally found near Xalapa, by Henchman, who brouclit home a 
dried specimen without leaves, which was given us by the Ute Mr. George Loddiges. 
Among tlie plonlB purchased of M. Queenel by M. Poscalore, it was found alive marked as 
a native of Gabon, a place in the province of Rio Janeiro ; but this locality is doubtful. A 
short time uncs it flowered with the Fatter gentleman at Ct-lle St. Cloud, when we were 
favoured with a gpedmen. In many other species of the genus, especially among the 
Ampliiglnts, there is that tendency to lengthen tlie petals, of which so striking an example 
was given in the long-tailed Lady's Slipper (our tab. 9.) ; but in no otlier known apecica 
does it occur in anything tike the same degree u here ; and it is to be observed that in this 
Epidendrum the lengthening ia an afler-growlh, the petals being straight and short before 
the flowers expand In the annexed cut Ihe flower at b ia magnified : its real sizr is that 
of Epideudrum elongatum. 

2.35. Pachir.1 maceocarpa. Hooker, {alia* Carolines macrocarpa 
ChamUao and Schlechtenihhl.) A noble stove treCj with huge white and 
yellow flowers. Belongs to Sterculiads. Native of Mexico. 

The flowers are tnily roognifieent, and yet produced from a young and small plant. As 
m species, it comes very near the P. aqaalica of Aublet, and may probably prove identical 
with iL Of the ordinary size of the native plant we are ignorant. Our flowering specimen 
had not attained a greater height than four feet. Leaves large, smooth, digitate, with Irom 
■even to eleven leaflets, which are oblong-ovate, entire, acuminate, cuneate, and tapering 
at the base into a short footstalil. Calyx short-cylindrical, truncated, thick and leathery, 
clothed with minute velvety down, bearing a circle of conspicuous glands at the base. 
Petals full six inches long, linaar-strap-lhaped, the upper half reflexed, white 
within, pale greyish or greenish-brown, and slightly velvety externally. Staminal tube 
rather short, divided into innumerable parcels, each again divided into eight or ten 
(■laments, which are yellow below, the rest deep red. This is a tall tree of rapid growth ; 
and, as it requires the temperature of a stove, it is adapted only 
for growing in lofty hothouses, such as the Palm-bouse in the 
Royal Gardens, in which a plant has quickly attained the height 
of twenly-Rve feet, and, according to the present rate of growth, 
will soon double that heighL In our cuUivation it appears to 
have no season of rest. It will grow freely in any kind of hgbt 
loam, kept in a proper stale of moisture. — Botanical Magaane, 
t. 4549. 

We are at a toss to knov what it is intended (hat this 
plant should be called. At the head of Ihe article in the 
"Botanical Magazine" it is named Packira Imvjifolia,- — bat 
this is translated long-^iMrei^,- and then it is immediately 
afterwards styled P. macroearpa. We presume, however, that 
the latter is what is meant. 

236. Hydeouestus maculatus. SckeidKciler. 
A yellow flowered stove shrub, belonging to the 
order of Acanthads. Native of Mexico. Introduced 
by Messrs. Lowe & Co. 

Is really a handsome plant, with very glossy leaves, bright 
yellow flowers, and a singularly shining imbricated spike of 
large bracts, from which the flowers spring. An under-shrub, 
with terete purplish branches, and opposite, large, ttty glossy. 
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oTkte or onM-UuioBoUte, eatin leKVei. BrmcU broad-oTBle, keeled, brigfat green, imbrinled lika tha tmJut of a 
cone, bat in four row*. CoroUk protruded much beyond the braels, Tobe dkitdv, fbnnel-«haped, ft little inflated, 



I two-lobed, the lower three- 



yet Uterall; eomprcMed at tlie montli ; Umb large, two-lipped ; lipa ipreading : upper oi 
lobed, all the lobe* oaarginate. Stamens foor, included. — £ot. Mag. 1 4S56. 

237. PosoQUEKiA roEUOSA. Planc/ion. {alioi Stanuia formosa Karsten). A very fine stove 
plant, imrn the Caraccas, with long white flowers. Belongs to Cinchonads. Introduced by M. Karsten. 
Flowered by M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 114.) 

A fine tree, from tha rirgin foreala of the moantains of Torar, at the elevadon of 5000 to 6000 feet above the aea. It 
grow* from 12 to 20 feet high. Ita leavei are broad, oblong-iaoceolale, wavy, leathery tike a UnnL The flowen MO 
3 to 4 inchea long, pore white, alender-tDbed, and highly fragiant. When in &iiit it is Baid to resemble an apple tne. 
Neari; related to the Gardeuias, aa which it leqnirca the eame cnltiTUion. — ^ore tUt Strrtt, t. 587. 

238. 0»ciDiUH LUBiDDU ATRATuy. Lindley. 
A handsome orchidaceous Epiphyte, ^m Mexico, 
with rich crnnson flowers. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

Whether or not 0. Iwndwn is really a more variety of 
the Carthagena Oneid beoomesmore and more donbtfnl ae 
oar knowledge of each plantn extends. In the preeent 
hutanee it is anneceasaiy to open that quedjon, the plant 
DOW mentioDed being undoublsdly a very fine form of ttte 
lurid Oncid, whalerN' the irUtion of the latter to the 
Carthageua Oneid may finally prove to he. With the 
habit of the common fonn of the apeciea this combiuea 
flowers imaller than osnal, very flat, with olive and rose- 
colonred eepab and petals, and a rich crinuon lip furnished 
at the base with 6 purple-black tubercles, tour of which 
surround the fifth ; of these tuberelea the oentral and two 
anterior are oblong and simple, the two posterior are cot>- 
eave, or almoat kidney-shaped, with the eoneanty back- 
wards. The wing* of the column are oblong truncated 
fleshy bodies attadied by the narrowest end. It i* a fine 
variety, in some respects hke the purple-lipped Oncid 
{0. hematixKUim), and requiring the nme treatment aa 
O. luruJam itaelfl— /otmuil <if Horl. Sac., vol vi. 

239. Adenostoma fascicdlata. Hooker and 
Amotl. A hardy, heath-like evergreen bush, with 
small white flowers. Belongs to ICoseworts. Native 
of California. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. 

A small boUh-like bush, with erect weak btaocbes. 
Leaves linear, shaip-pointed, concavo-convex, arising in 
fascicles from the iJul of primordial leaves of the aatne 
form, but dying early and leanng behind a pair of S[Hne- 
pointed stipules ; in this arrangement they may be com- 
pared to Berberries and similar pUnts. Flowen while, 
saiall, in terminal psJiieleB, with much the appearance of 
the Alpine Spinea. The leaves of the cultivated plant 
eontiooally evince a tendency to became 2- or 3-lobed near 
the point. It is said to grow 2 feet high, in open exposed 
places near Monterey. In point of beauty it ia inferior to 
the worst of the SpirKas,Bnd is a mere botanical cariosity. 
Whether it is hardy or not has not been at present asear- 
tainad. — JonnuU oj Bort. Sue., vol. vi 
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240. Centbosolenia qlabba. Bmlham. A hothouse plant &oic La Goayra, with pale yellow 
fringed flowers. Belongs to Gesnerads. Introdaced at Kew. Flowers in autanm. 

A ^uit imported thnmgh Hr. Wigener, ft Gemuui colleetor. It farms » BtoTe pUnt, and kecpi op > locceMiaii of 

flowsTi with lu tbrongh the ftatmiuul uid ekrl} winter monlhi. We mbmitted the figon to Mr. BenthMU for 
hia opinioD, aa he bad paid much atUntioa to tfae bmily to which it belongs, and bu pnblidied the resolt of his 
observaljoiis in the 6th volume of the ' London Joamal of Bolanj,* p. 3A7, &c That gentleman eonuden the plant as 
clearl; couatitutiDg a aeeond speciea of his new genoa OentrtmUnia (1- c, p. 362). Deoume's TriehaMKe, nnee published, 
probably in the* ReTue Horticole,' for 1848, hebelieTet to be identical with Centmtoleaia. If so, it tDust give place to the 
lattername, which appeared [n 164S, and consequently )ias the right of priority. An erect plant, with a snoculent reddi^- 
brown.teretestem, afoot or toorehigh. LenTra Bnccident,mnooth, the lower ones six to eight inches long, oppo«te ; each 
pair singularly mieqnal in uze, one being small, lanceolate, and aemnioate ; the other large, orate, tapering at the base into a 
stout petiole, and acuminate at the apex ; the margin seriated. Corolla tubular, enlarged npwards, projected below into a 
short obtuse spur, the whole tube abont an inch and a half long, clothed oatude with a short thin down, the limb dinded 
into fl*e broad short lobee, of which the three lower are fringed with lon^ thread-like ladnin ; inside of the corolla 
imaolh. Annolar disc nearly obsolete, with a large poatehor gland. (Mr. Fitch represents two ghuids, — one anterior, 
the other posterior, and of nearly equal uze.) Ovary wholly saperior, with two lamelliform, bipartite, parietal placentM. 
Style smootb, thick, somewhat darate, with the stigmatic extremity rarely emargiuale. — SoUmioji Magaiinc, 1. 1552. 



^bold. A prostrate annual, with small purple flowers. Native 



24-1. Geranium THTTNBEEaii. 
of Japan. (Fig. 115.) 

An annual, with bairy prostrate etems ; leaves long^tallced, with long spreading hairs, rather fleshy, S-lobed, flat, 
the lower lobee much the miallest, the others 3-lobed, and slightly serrate. Peduncles 2-flawered, longer than the leaTCs. 
Petals deep pnrfde, nndinded, oboTato, larger than the mucronate sepal*. Probably the Q. palmtre of Thunberg. A 



24p2. EcHlN0CAcrnsTiaNAfl4. Hooker. 
{aliiu} E. ingens Zuccanni.) A noble 
plant from Mexico, belonging to the 
Natural Order of Indian Figs (Cactacese). 
Flowers bright yellow, produced at Kew, 

Ot this siDgnlar specia, Sr William Hooker 
givea the following acoonnt : — " One of the moat 
remarliable plants in the Cactns-houae of fiw 
Royal Gardens of Kew, and that which chiefly 
attracts the attention of strangers, is the sobject 
of the present pUte, It beaxs the name of Vi»- 
lutga with us ( Vimaga mesas a tooth-pick among 
the Mexican settlers, and the plant is so called 
becauss that little instrument is commonly made 
of its spinss), and under that name, believing it 
to be a new species, we had described it, and it 
was figured in the IlimtTattd t/eia for 1846. I 
had, at one time, been disposed to refer the tpeciee 
to the Eckinocaeliu in^mi, of which a bricj and 
moat unsatisfactory character is drawn np by 
Pfeiffer (for Zuccanni does not appear to have 
noticed it) from some ' dried flowers,' and a living 
specimen ' wx inches high ; ' but it can scarcely V .J 
be that, for the angles of the plant are said to ' ' 
be eight, the acnlei nine in a cluster, and the 
petals obtuie. Our pUte represents i 
diminished figtlre of a spedmen, mifortimately 
no longer exiadng, but which, in 1 B46, was an 
inmate ot our Cactus-house, and apparently in 

high health and vigour. Its height was nine feet, and it meaanred mne feet and a half in drcnmferenoe, its wei^t a ton. 
After a year of apparent health and vigour, it exhibilad symptoms of internal mjuiy. The innde became a putrid mass. 
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Mid the crnrt, or ihcll, fell In with ila own veight. Other lener oneB were alrwdy, and mre itill, in the ei 
the one, {nun which one snuUl flowanng portioD i» repreaented of the DRturttl «ize, weighi wtbd hundred And thirteen 
poondi, its hoght il four feet aix inches, iti longitudinkl circtnnferenee ten feet oiae inchee, and it* truuTerae ditto eight 
bet eeven inchea, ita riba amount to ronj-foor. All onr pknta were procared with great Ubour, and lent many hnndred 
milea, over the roughest country in the world, from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, to the coast, for shipping, and preaented to 
the Ro/al Gardens by Fred. Slunea, Esq. It flowen through a good part of the year, but, in romparison wiUi the bulky 
trunk, the blosaocns are quite inconsiderable and void of beauty." The summit of the trunk is crowned with a denae mass 
of tawny wool, concemhig whidi it is ramarked, that " this woo! covers the whole crova oT the plant, and is a few inchea 
deep, and we are much mis- 
taken if it is not a tuft of this 
•Dbetance, taken from an SAi- 
voeactut Yitnaga, which eon- 
ititute* that botanical enriosity 
from Mexico, long in the poe- 
tttAaa of the late Mr. Lambert 
<now at the BriUsh Mnsenm), 
known under the name of the 
' M%ff OactMt,' A small quan- 
tity taken off the plant may, 
by handling and admitting air 
within the staple, be distended 
to a CMiaiderable uxe. An 
entire mass from a good-siied 
plant, thus treated, might be 
made to assume the cyUndrical 
form of the specimen alluded 
to."— Ax. Ma0., t, iSJ9. 

213. ACOMTUU SINENSE. 

Siedold. A hardy plant of 
the order of Crowfoots. 
Mowers deep violet, ap- 
pearing in the antimiD. 
Native of Japan. {Fig, 
116; a represents a Sower 
of A. autunmate by way of 
contrast.) 

We hsTG now two perfectly 




Monkshoods in eoItiTation ; 
onethe J.iniAimna<e,tlie other 
Sebold's J. ntKMi. The latter 
forms a stem from one and a 
half to two feet high, slightly 
downy, round, with regularly 
G-parted learee, the segments 
of which are incised, marked 
with a deep middle rein, and 
recurred a little ; the Bowers 
few, deep riolet, on woolly and 
glandular pedunales ; the hel- 
met hemispherinl, with no 
Tinble peak. The former is 

tinxilar in foliage, except that the lobes of the lesTcs are much longer, and quite falcate, the flowen larger, in ■ dose 
erect raceme, pale violet, with a pubeacent stalk, and a more eomprened helmet, with a long curved peak. (This 
is not shown at a, in consequenoe of the foreshortening.) Either of them may be the A. Napdliu of Tbnnberg. 
Both are distinguished from the A. japenicam by the deep falcate diridona of the Imts*, and long racemei of flowen. 
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They are very useful autumn plants, are quite hardy, but worth a greenhouse, in which, in Enghmd, they are seen to 
most advantage. The specimen figured is a very small one. We have one before us from Prof. De Yriese, with a 
branched inflorescence, and eight flowers open at once. 

244. Oenithabium stbiatulum. (alias Omithochilus striatulos HorL CalcutL) An Indian 
epiphytal Orchid of little beauty. Flowers yellow with a white lip. (Fig. 117.) 

Ornitharium. Caulescens, foliis distichis. Flores spicati, resupinati, chuiai, eamosL Sepala lateralia basi uak 
connata, cum labello paralleU, dorsale pauld sejuuctum. Petala conformia. Labellum liberum, unguiculatnm, 
camoBum, a basi sagittata cuniculatum. Columna semiteres, brevis, stigmate verticalL PoUinia 2, solida, caudicuU obovatA, 
gUnduU trianguUri, rostello reflexo. 

O. struUulum. Sepala et Petala obtusa, eamosa, lutea, maculis quibusdam interiilis. Labellum spongiosum, candidum, 
oblongum, rugosum, minutiasimd 8cabrum,apice appendice sphsBrioo cavo atropurpureo auctum, intra cuniculum heve. 

Of this curious little plant, which flowered hut October with W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of Nonsuch Park, we have only 
seen a few flowers. They were about as large as those of the Egerton Odontoglot, arranged along a slender narrow 
rachis. The petals and sepals were waxy-yellow, with a few bars of red mside. The lip was white with a few violet 
stains and a deep purple round knob at the end, giving the flower the appearance of concealing within it a tiny bird with 
a white body and purple head. Mr. Carson, the gardener at Nonsuch Park, gives us the following account of it : — 

** The Ornithochilua Uriatulua came from India in the autumn of 1847, sent by Dr. M*ClelUuid of the Botanical 
Garden, Calcutta, and was so named and labelled in the invoice. In habit it has a resemblance to Camarotis atropurporea 
in its slender stem, with an abundance of aerial roots, yet the leaves are much larger ; they are flat, fleshy, disposed in 
two opposite uniform rows, of a pale green colour, notched at the end, about five inches long by one and a half broad, 
and not unlike small leaves of ASrides odoratum. The plant is epiphytal, sending out at every joint its slightly 
tortuous tail-like flower spikes, some of which are above a foot in length. Although the pUnt is small, not more than 
six inches in height, it is remarkable that after one flower-spike has grown eight or ten inches, another pushes from the 
under side of it, so that it produces two spikes from the same point I think it must prove an interesting plant in the 
Orchid-house from its very singular appearance." 

We have never seen this in any of the numerous Indian collections which have come into our possession, nor can we 
trace the name by which it was received. It is certainly no Omithochilus, whether the pbmt so named by Dr. Wallich 
be retained as a distinct genus or merges in ASrides ; nor does it seem referable to any other published genus. From 
Arhynchium, Camarotis and the like, its simple pollen masses and unguiculate lip clearly separate it It can be no Micropera, 
because of its unguiculate lip, short rostel, &c; nor do we find among the species referred to Saocolabium anything that 
approaches it at all nearly. In the following cut, a representB a flower seen in front ; and b the same from the side, both 
magnified ; e is the lip and column deprived of the sepals and petab ; d is the lip only seen from above ; e the column ; 
and / the pollen-apparatus. 






245. AsTBAP^A viscosA. Sweet. {alQts Dombeya Ameliae QuiUemin,) A soft sticky-leaved 
stove plant, with clusters of white and pink flowers. Belongs to Byttneriads. Native of Madagascar. 
Introduced in 1823. (Kg. 118.) 

A noble plant or tree, thirty feet in height, as now seen in the great stove of the Royal Gardens of Kew, with a Urge 
rounded head of copious branches, and dense foliage, studded, in the spring months, with numerous snowball-rlike heads of 
flowers, each flower stained with a deep blood-coloured eye. The flowers have a honey-like smell. The young herbaceous 
branches and nascent leaves, accompanied by hurge, cordate, afterwards deciduous stipules, are exceedingly visdd. Leaves 
on long stalks, the largest a span ^d more long, heart-shaped, roundish, five-angled (the smaller ones three-angled), the 
angles or lobes acuminate, the margins serrated. The young flower-head is clothed by large deciduous bracteas, and at the 
base of the head three or four such bracteas form an imperfect invdncre. These bracteas disappear on the full expansion 
of the many flowers into a globose head, four inches and more in diameter. Sepals ovate, acuminate, hairy externally. 
Petab five, twisted broad-wedge^haped, pure white, the base deeply dyed with crimson. Staminal tube uroeohite, bearing 
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I, and Are long (terile fil»- 
ments. Sl^le dirided M the top inlo firs refleied 
bmichea. This ia ■ tree, of quick uid robust growtbi 
tam uririiig at a height that reodera it onmitable 
tta hothoiuea of the oidiiiai7 dimenBOiu. In the 
Rojal Gardeoa it bai npidlj attained the hei|^t (rf 
Dpwarda of lurant]' feet ; but, aa it bnncbea freely, it 
raay, with maiiBgenwnt, b« kept within boouda by 
frequentlj entting back the leading ihoota. It growa 
readilj in light kmai, and ihonld be latber freely 

take it up rery quickly, and the mse and teitnre of 
ita leaT«a preMDt a latg" *^ f'** eraporating ur- 
boe. It ia eanly increaaed by euttinga, planted onder 
a beU-glaaa, the pot being plunged in bottom-beat — 
Sol. Ma^. t 4M4. 

246. Fkeziera THEOIDES. Swariz. (aHai 
Eroteum theoides Swartz.) A green-honse 
shrub from Jamaica, with the aspect of a tea- 
plant. Flowers white. Belongs to Tbeads. 
Blossomed at Kew in September. (Fig. 119.) 

A Jamaica ahrnb or amall tree, inli»tiitliig ibe 
higher monntaiua of that ialand, and remarkable 
for ita Tory near naembbtnce, both in the 
leaTca and flowera, to the black tea of China. 
Dr. M'Fadyen infonna na, in hi* mefdl 
' Flora of Jamaica,' that the leaTca are 
•atriagcDl, and in taate reeemble thoae of the 
green te*. A amooth ahrab four or fm feet 
high in oar Blo*e ; in Jamaica, it attuna a 
height of twen^ feet LeaTcs alternate, on 
abort itaJka, leathery, rery dark green, ellip- 
tieal-lanceolate, acQtc, aemted. Pedundca 
all eolitary, axillaiy, curved down, mngle- 
flowered. Flower an inch and a half aeroM. 
Calyx bibncleolate at tlie haee, flTe-aepaled ; 
eepab broad ovate, acnte, green, margined 
with red. Petala cream-white, obcordata. 
Stamena nnmeroui, attached to the baae of 
' the petala. Anthers oUoi^ opening by two 
pores, fnmiahed with a toft or pencil of haiim 
at the back. Fruit " a berry, the aiie of a 
amall cherry, globoae, purple, juicy, three- or 
fonr-celled. Although not ■ ahow; plant, it* 
neateTetgreen habit rendera it wortliy of a 
place in general collections. It reaemblea 
the well-known ArdUia eraaiala, bnt growa 
more luxuriantly ; aa, howoTer, it baara 
cutting back, it may be kept to a proper aiae, 
and will form ■ neat buah. It ahould be 
grown in a moderate atore temperature, and 
will thriTo in any kind of ligbt loam, water 
being frwly giren it during di7 weather in 
aammer. It ia readily propagated by euttinga, 
planted in land, under a bell-gUaa, and 
plonged in a tnoderat* bottom-heat ~ BoL 
Mag. t 454e. 
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247. DmYMOCAHPOB cBrarrA. Jack, [ali^ Henckelia crioita Sprengel.) A jellov^flowered 
herbaceous plant irom Malacca, with dark green leaves purple beneatK. Belongs to Gesnerads. 
Flowers at Kew in Angust. 

A lorely phot, ita beaut; nther depending on the leares (which have 
■ rich velTs^ has, m well u ■ richneM of atlour, e«peci>lt)' beneath) 
than upon anything striking in the flowen. The latter Me pale yellow 
white with os (Jack sayi, in their native country mfflued with bliuh), 
and they contraat well with the dark foliage. We poeaoaa, in our her- 
barium, Bne naliTe epedmena, gathered by Ur. Tboniaa Lobb at Sing^Mira, 
given lo ua bj Ur. Veitch (No. 31 1 of Lobb'a coUeetiMi), and we find, 
too, that Ihia diatingniihed cnltivator exhibited flowering [danti at the 
HorticnlMTalSo^ty'aRaomain Jnne,l8i7. Stem erect, Mwcely a span 
high, denaely riiaggy with pmpliah hain. Leavea opponte, broad-lanceo- 
late, acata, finely dentato-aerrate, all over hairy, aboTs dark coppery green 
with a vetve^ Inatre, beoeath rich purple-red, peDmnerred, nerves pro- 
minent beoeath. Corolla fnnnel-ahaped, ventricose below the broad 
■preading five-lobed white lip, yellow, with the tube two inches long. 
Shoold be cnldTsted in a wann itove, in a temperature audi as ia snited 
to Crofucal Ordadaeea, Otmeriaeta, and other nib-epiphylal plants, that 
require a warm and tnoiM attnoephere doling thmr eeasMi of growth. 
It appean to be of dwMf growth, and prodnoea ahort lateral ihoote from 
amongst the leaves, which strike root readily when treated at cuttinga. 
—BoL Xag.,t. 4fi64. 

We tear thst cnltiTaton will be diisppointed who expect lo find mucA 
~ 1 this plant beyond what belooga to the foliage, whidi is ver; 



248. Calceolaria alba. Ruiz and Pawn. A shrubby 
white-flowered slender plant, from Chili. Introduced hy 
Messrs. Veitch & Co. Flowers in July. (Fig. 120.) 

A slender, anooth, viscid ahrab, with linear leaves arched downwards, 
and famished with distant simple teeth at the edge. The flowers are pore 
whiU, and form loose thyno-like panicles. The lower lip of the corolla ia 
nearly spbericaL In a genua the apeeiei of which are so generally either 
yelluw or porple, a white-flowered spedes is a horticnllural acqoitition. 
The present, if well cultivated, is one of the prettiest greenhouse shrubs 
of modem introdoctian, and may be expected to find much favour among 
^udeners. Eicept in ooloor, it is very like the yellow-flowered 
C. Ihyrti^ora, from the same coontry. 
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Abies Jszoeivsii. No. 62, fig. 26 
Abutilon inngne. No. 139, fig. 65 
Acacia maendenuL No. 84, fig. S3 
Acantholimoo glmnaoeam. No. 202 
Acer ▼iUomm. No. 151 
Achtmenes eicheriaiia. No. 83 

— GhieabnghtiL No. 121 

— Janregnia. No. 75 
Acineta ehryaantha. No. 56 

— denaa. No. 137, fig. 63 

— glaaca. No. 174 

Aoonitom monogynnm. No. 217, fig. 1 06 

— flinenae. No. 243, fig. 116 

— antumnale. No.24S,flg.ll6a 
Acropera anneniaea. No. 140, fig. 66 
Adamia, the changeable. Plate 5 

— venicolor. Plate 5 
Adenocalymiiia nitidmn. Plate 2 
Adenoetoma faaoieolata. No. 239 
iEachyiiaiithiia jaTanieus. No. 51 
AlUnm acuminatum. Plate 26 
Almeidea rubra. No. 201 
Amaryllis lateritia. No. 163 
Amygdalus Persica, flore semipleno. 

Plate 13 
Anaectochilus Lobbianus. No. 9 
Anchusa echioidea. No. 157, fig. 76 
AngrsBcom virens. No. 34, figs. 9 & 1 
Anigozanthus tyrianthinns. No. 153 
Anthericum reflexom. No. 168, fig. 81 
Aotns cordifoHus. No. 118 
Arbutus xalapensis. Na 131 
Arctocalyx Endlicberianns. No. 143, 

fig. 69 
Arhynehium labrosum. No. 192 
Aristdlochia picta. No. 1, fig. 1 
Amebia echioidea. No. 157, fig. 76 
Arundo dimea. No. 231, fig. HI 
— SeUoana. No. 231, fig. Ill 



Asoca. Plate 32 
Aspasia lunata. No. 155, fig. 74 
Astrapna ▼iseoea. No. 245, fig. 1 18 
Audibertia polystaebjk No. 125 

BaNKSIA OCCIDKITALIS. PUtO 35 

Begonia einnabarina. No. 106 

— dipetala. PUte 14 

— Ingramii No. 203 

— the two-petalled. Plate 14 
Bejana nstuans. Plate 17 

^ the dose-headed. Plate 17 
» eoarctata. Plate 17 
~ lindeniana. Plate 17 

Bessera miniata. No. 178 

Berberis atrorirens. No. 14 

— Beallil No. 10, fig. 2 

— DarwinU. No. 16, fig. 4 

— japoniea. No. 10, fig. 2 

— loxensis. No. 15, fig. 3 

— macrophylhk No. 14 

— tinetoria. No. 17, fig. 5 

— undulata. Na 49 

— WaUichiana. No.l4,127,fig.58 
Bertokmia maeulata. No. 216, fig. 14 
Besleria. No. 138, fig. 64 
Blandfordia flammea. No. 18 
Bolbophyllum Lobbii. No. 1 99, fig. 98 
Boronia microphylla. Plate 8 

— moUina. No. 77, fig. 30 
^ pilosa. Plate 8 

— spathukta. No. 77, fig. 30 

— tetrandra. Plate 8 
Brachysema aphyllum. No. 100 
Bryantb, the upright PUte 19 
Bryanthus ereetns. Plate 19 
Burlingtonia pnbeecens. No. 208 

Cactus alatvb. No. 200, fig. 99 



CsBsalpinia GilUesii. Plate 28 

— macrantha. Plate 28 
Calandrinia umbellata. No. 26, fig. 8 
Calamintha mimuloides. No. 167 
Calanthe Masuea. Na 187 

— yestita. No. 147, fig. 72 

— sylvatica. No. 33 
Calboa globosa. No. 21 
Calceobtfia cuneiformis. No. 226, fig. 109 

— alba. No. 248, fig. 120 

— fiexuosa. No. 43 

— Payonii. No. 146 
Calliandra breyipes. No. 96 
Calochortns pallidus. No. 186, fig. 91 
Campanea grandifiora. No. 138, fig. 64 
Campanula nobilis. No. 150 
Campylobotrys discolor. No. 141, fig. 67 
Capparis paradoxa. Na 149, fig. 73 
Carolinea macroearpa. No. 235 
Gatasetum Lansbergii. No. 204 

— Warezewitzii. No. 74, fig. 29 

— fimbriatum. No. 175, fig. 84 
Cattleya, bulbosa. PUte 3 

— labUta. PUte 24 

— Moesiie. PUte 24 

— spectabilis. No. 66 

— Walkeriana. PUte 3 

— yarieties of the ruby-lipped. 

PUte 24 

— enumeration of the various 

species of. Plate 3 
Ceanothe, the toothed. PUte 4 
Ceanothus dentatus. PUte 4 

— papillosns. No. Ill, fig. 50 

— rigidus. Na 112, fig. 51 
CentradenU floribnnda. No. 120 
CentrosolenU glabra. No. 240 
Cephalotaxus Fortnni. No. 85, fig. 34 
Cereus aUtus. No. 200, fig. 99 
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Cereus Tweediei. No. 87 

Cestrinus carthamoides. No. 95, fig. 40 

Cestnim calycinum. No. 196, fig. 97 

— viridiflorum. No. 196, fig. 97 
Cbeirostylis marmorata. No. 19 
Chorozema cordatum. No. 48 

— flavura. No. 48 
Clematis indivisa. No. 38, fig. 12 
Clerodendron Bethuneanuin. No. 102 
Clianthus Dampieri. Plate 10 

— Oxleyi. Plate 10 
Coccoloba macrophylla. No. 1 9 1 , fig. 94 
Coelogyne trisaccata. No. 233 
Columnea aurantiaca. No. 142, fig. 68 
Conanthera Echeandia. No. 1 68, fig. 81 
Conoclinium ianthinum. No. 172 
Consolida Aconiti. No. 2 1 7, fig. 1 06 
Cordyline Sieboldii. No. 227 
Cupania Cunninghami. No. 93 
Cuphea cinnabarina. No. 1 33, fig. 60 

— ignea. No. 1 24 

— platycentra. No. 124 

— purpurea. No. 57 
CupreBSUS funebris. No. 79, fig. 31 

_ pendula. No. 79, fig. 31 
toruloea. No. 215, fig. 105 
Cyauolis vittata. No. 92 
Cycnoches barbatum. No. 72 

— Pescatorei. No. 174 
Cynara acaulis. No. 95, fig. 40 

— humilia. No. 95, fig. 40 
Cypripedium caudatum. Plate 9 

— guttatuin. No. 232, fig. 1 12 

— enumeration of certain 

species oC Plate 9 
C>Ttochilum leucochilum. No. 162 

Daphne Houttkaiia. No. 221 
_ Lagetta. No. 60, fig. 24 
Mezereum,foliisatropurpurei8. 

No. 221 
Delphinium Aconiti. No. 217, fig. 106 
Dendrobe, the transparent. Plate 27 
Dendrobium candidum. No. 99, fig. 41 

— crepid&tum. No. 99, fig. 45 

— EgertonisB. No. 99, fig. 44 

— mesochlorum. No.99,fig.43 

— palpebne. No. 82 

— transparens. Plate 27 

— rerolutum. No. 99, fig. 42 

— enumeration of the whole 

genus. Plate 27 
Diiinihua cnientus. No. 1 66, fig. 80 
Didymocarpus crinitus. No. 247 



Diporidium atropurpureum. No. 182, 

fig. 87 
Dipteracanthus spectabilis. No. 113, 

fig. 52 
Dodecatlieon integrifolium. No. 128 
Dombeya Amelise. No. 245 
Donia speciosa. Plate 1 
Donkelaaria floribunda. No. 120 
Dossiuia marmorata. No. 1 9 
Dracaena javanica. No. 227 
Drymonia grandiflora. No. 138, fig. 64 

— cristata. No. 61, fig. 25 

Echeandia termflora. No. 168, fig. 81 
Echinocactus obrepandus. No. 158 

— rhodophthalmus. No. 3 

— Visnaga. No. 242 

— ingens ? No. 242 
Echinopsis cristata. No. 158 
Echites peltata. No. 37, fig. 1 1 
Epidendrum aromaticum. Plate 30 

— antenniferum. No. 234, 

fig. 113 

— longipetalum. Plate 30 

— the long-petalled. Plate 30 

— enumeration of certain spe- 

cies of. Plate 30 
Eria acervata. No. 222 
Erica elegantissima. No. 50. 
Eriocnema leneum. No. 41 

— marmoratum. No. 40, fig. 14 
Eroteum theoides. No. 246 
Ery thrina erythrostachya. No. 1 70 
Erythrostemon GilHesii. Plate 28 
Espeletia argentea. No. 130 
Eucuide bartonioidea. No. 28 
Eugenia brasiliensis. No. 154 

Franciscea eximia. No. 209 
Fischeria Martiana. No. 46, fig. 17 
Freziera theoides. No. 246, fig. 119 
Fritillaria pallidiflora. No. 7 
Fuchsia nigricans. No. 59, fig. 23 

— venusta. No. 126, fig. 57 | 

I 

Galanthus plicatvs. No. 86 , 

Galeottia Beaumontii. No. 1 1 
Galphimia gUnca. No. 97 
Grarrya elliptica. No. 69 
Gastrolobium Hugelii. No. 118 
Gaultheria Lindeniauk No. 165, fig. 79 
Geranium Thunbergii. No. 241, fig. 115 | 
Geenera breviflora. No. 101 
— Scemannu No. 101 



Gonolobus Martianus. No. 46, fig. 17 
Gordonia javanica. No. 189, fig. 93 
Grammanthes gentianoides. No. 25, 

fig. 7 
Griffinia Liboniana. No. 73 
Gueldres Rose, the crimped. Plate 29 
Gynerium argenteum. No. 231, fig. Ill 
Gynoxys fragrans. No. 115, fig. 54 

Hakea cucullata. No. 179, fig. 85 
Hedychium chrysoleucum. No. 159, 

fig. 77 
Helianthemum scoparium. No. 20 
Heliconia angustifolla. No. 68 
Henckelia crinita. No. 247 
Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) robustum. 
, No. 164 
Hoy a coriacea. No. 116, fig. 55 

— ovalifolia. Plate 23 

— pallida. Plate 23 

— purpureo-fusca. No. 117, fig. 56 
Huntleya Candida. No. 58, fig. 22 
HydromestuB maculatus. No. 236 
Hymenocallls Borkiana. No. 198 
Hypocyrta gracilis. No. 173, fig. 83 

Ilex cornuta. No. 64, fig. 27 

— japonica. No. 10, fig. 2 

— microcarpa. No. 65, fig. 28 
Isoloma breviflora. No. 101 
Ixora laxiflora. No. 129 

— salicifolia. No. 161 

JoNEsiA AsocA. Plate 32. 
Juniperus spliserica. No. 88, fig. S5 
— uvifera. No. 80, fig. 32 

Kennedya speciosa. Plate 10. 

Lagetta lintea&ia. No. 60, fig. 24 
LadyVslipper, the long-tailed. Plate 9 
Lardizabala bitemata. No. 44, fig. 18 
LsBlla grandis. No. 91, fig. 38 
Leptospermum scandens. No. 36 
Libocedrus chilensis. No. 81, fig. 33 

— tetragona. No. 80, fig. 32 
LUinm Wallichianum. No. 169, fig. 82 
Limonia scandens. No. 156, fig. 75 
Linum grandiflorum. No. 39, fig. IS 
Lisianthus Princeps. No. 134, fig. 61 
Lithospermum erectum. No. 157, fig. 

76 
Louicera tataiica, var. punicea. No. 223. 
Luvunga scandens. Na 156, fig. 75 
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Lycaate chrysopten. No. 181 

— enumeration of certain species 

of. No. 181 
Lyoopeis echioides. No. 157, fig. 76 

Mahonia JAPOifiCA. No. 10, fig. 2 
Malesherbia thyrsiflora. No. 1 7 1 
Mandragora autnmnalisw No. 152 
Mannta, albo-lineata. No. 47 

— ? omata. No. 47 

— roaeo'lineata. No. 47 
Medinilla braeteata. Plate 12 

-*~ . eximia. No. 176 

— magnifica. Plate 12 

— Sieboldiana. No. 176 
Melaleuca florida. No. 36 
Melastoma mgosa. No. 219 
Mertenaia sibirica. No. 8 
Metronderoe buxifolia. Na 184, fig. 89 

— florida. No. S6 

— scandeufl. No. 184, fig. 89 

— tomentosa. No. 5 
Blicrosperma bartonioidea. No. 28 
Morenoa globosa. No. 21 
MouBsonia elegana. No. 183, fig. 88 
Moutan, the deep blood-coloured. Plate 

31 

— the salmon-coloured. Plate 20 

— officinalis : atroaanguinea. PUte 

31 

— officinalis : salmonea. Plate 20 
Houtans, Japanese, list of. Plate 20. 
Myanthus fimbriatus. No. 175, fig. 84. 

— Lansbei^gii. No. 204 
Myrtitt Dombeyi. No. 154 

Nkippbroia chrtsamtba. No. 56 
Nymphsea micrantha. No. 190 

OCHNA AKBOftSA. No. 182, fig. 87 

— atropurpurea. No. 182, fig. 87 

— DeUgoensis. No. 182, fig. 87 

— Natalitia. No. 182, fig. 87 

— seiTulata. No. 182, fig. 87 
Odontoglossum Cervanteaii. Plate 15 

— naeyium. Plate 18 

— phyllochilum. No. 2 

— rubescens. No. 30 

— enumeration of yarious 

species. Plate 15 
Odontoglot, the speckled. Plate 18 
Oncid, the purple>lipped. Plate 6 

— the sessile. Plate 21 

— the yariegated. Phite S3 



Oncid, the yelvety. Plate 83 
Onddium, a table of the sections in. 
Plate 6 

— enumeration of the section 
pentapetala macropetala. 
Plate 21 

— luematochilum. Plate 6 

— hastatum. Na 2 

— longipes. No. 76 

— lencodiilum. No. 162 

— luridum atratum. No. 238 

— nigratnm. No. 122 

— phymatochilnm. Plate 18, 

No. 123 , 

— planilabre. No. 220 

— serratum. No. 42, fig. 15 

— seaaUe. Plate 21 

— trilingue. No. 63 

— yariooaum. No. 148 

— yariegatum. Plate 33 

— yelutinum. Plate 33 
Onion, the acuminate. Plate 25 
Ophelia corymbosa. No. 6 
Opuntia Salmiana No. 206, fig. 101 
Omitharium striatulum. No. 244, 

fig. 117 
Ozyspora yagans. No. 219 

Pachi&a macrocabpa. No. 235 
Parsonsia albiflora. No. 1 35, fig. 62 

— heterophyUa. No. 135, fig. 62 

— yariabilis. No. 136 
Paaaiflora Belottii. No. 35 

— MedussBa. No. 182, fig. 59 
Payetta saUcifolia. No. 161 
Peach trees, double Chineae. Plate 18 
Pentarhaphia cubensis. No. 22 
Penatemon azureus. No. 105 

— cordifoliua. No. 31 
PhaUmgium reflexum. No. 168, fig. 81 
Pharbitis limbata. No. 23 
Pholidota dypeata. No. 13 
Phyllocactus anguliger. Plate 34 
Pitcaimia Jacksoni. No. 193 
Plumbago Larpentie. No. 4 
Posoqueria formosa. No. 237, fig. 114 
PrimuU eapitata. No. 225 

PsBonia Moutan, atroaanguinea. PUte 31 

— Salmonea. Plate 20 

Poindana Gilliesii. Plate 28 

ft 

Polygonum cuspidatum. No. 185, fig. 90 
Porthmdia platantha. No. 282, fig. 1 10 
Potentilla ochreata and its allies. No. 
195, fig. 96 



Puya maidifolia. No. 177 

QUAMOCLIT OLOBOSA. No. 21 

Quercus inyersa. No. 89, fig. 36 

— sderophylla. No. 90, fig. 37 

Rhaponticux acaule. No. 95, fig. 40 
Rhipsalis pachyptera. No. 200, fig. 99 
Rhododendron, the Ceylon. PUte 7 

— cinnamomeum, yar. 

Gunninghami. PUte 16 

— enumeration of the tree 

species. Plate 7 

— jasminiflomm. No. 144, 

fig. 70 

— Rollissonii. PUte 7 

— the Venraene. PUte 16 

— the white Cunningham. 

PUte 16 

— EeyUnicum. PUte 7 
RhodoleU ChampionL No. 78 
Rhodothamnua Kamtchaticua. PUte 22 
Rogiacm amosna. No. 194, fig. 95 
Roae, Fortune'a double yellow. No. 229 
RonpellU grata. No. 104, fig. 46 

SAlWEyiBBA JAyANlCA. No. 227 

Sarcopodium Lobbii. No. 199, fig. 98 
SarracenU Drummondil PUte 1 
SerratuU acaulia. No. 95, fig. 40 

Side-aaddle flower, Drummond^a. PUte 1 
Siphocampylna canua. No. 71 

— Orbignyanua. No. 160, 

fig. 78 
SoUndra Iseyia. No. 224, fig. 108 
Spathodea Ueyia. No. 205, fig. 100 

— apedoaa. No. 29 
Spathoglottis aurea. No. 32 
Spirusa adiantifolia. No. 24, fig. 6 

— decumbens. No. 24, fig. 6 

— flexuoaa. No. 24, fig. 6 
StadtmannU auatralia. No. 93 
Stanhopea drrhata. No. 58, fig. 19 

— ecomuta. No. 54, fig. 20 

— tricomis. No. 55, fig. 21 
StannU formosa. No. 237, fig. 1 14 
Statics Ararati. No. 202 

StenU Beaumontii. No. 11 
StephanU deomoidea. No. 149, fig. 73 
Steriphoma paradoxum. No. 149, fig. 73 
Stylidium mucronifolium. No. 207, 
fig. 102 

— saxifragoides. No. 188, fig. 92 
Symplocos japonica. No. 94, fig. 39 
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SymplocoB lacida. No. 94, fig. S9 

Tabbrhaiioictana lonoifloba. No. 103 
Tacsodu, the gaontietted. PUte 26 

_ mAnicata. Plate 26 
TenutrSmia sylTatica. No. 98 
Thereaia penica. No. 52 
Thiebandia icabriiuciila. No. 1 1 4, fig. 53 
Thuja andina. No. 81 , fig. 33 

— chilensis. No. 81, fig. S3 

— tetragona. No. 80, fig. 32 
TillaDdaiay ennmeratioii of certain spe- 

cieaof. No. 210, fig. 103 
— inaiuB. No. 210, figs. 103-4 
Tradescantia zebrina. No. 92 
Trichooentrom, enumeration of the va- 
rioua species of. No. 12 



Trichooentnim tenuiflonmL No. 12 
Trichoglottis pallens. No. 27 
Trichopil, the sweet Plate 11 
Trichopilia suavis. Phtte 11, No. 70 
Triehosacme lanata. No. 145, fig. 71 
TropaBolum Beuthii. Na 119 

— Deekerianum. No. 45, fig. 16 

— Wagnerianum. No. 67 
Trumpet-flower, the glittering gland- 
bearing. Plate 2 

Tupa crawriranlisi No. 71 

UnONADJA 8PBCI06A. No. 197 

Uropedium Lindenii No. 1 07 
Valoradia plumbaginoidb. No. 4 



Vanda, the blue. Plate 36 
— cGBTulea. PUte 36 
Verbena trifida. No. 218, fig. 107 
Veronica dioemnfdia. No. 180,fig.86 

— fonnosa. No. 180, fig. 86 
Victoria Regia. No. 230 
Viburnum pUcatum ; var. dilatita. Plate 
29 



Wabczewitzia. No. 74, fig. 29 
Warrea bidentata. No. 108 

— Candida. No. 58, fig. 22 

— discolor. No. 110, fig. 49 

— Lindeniana. No. 108 
^ Wailesiana. No. 109 
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